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PREFACE. 



may fairly be conjectured that if a journal does not prove 
the necessity for its existence in three years, then it had 
better return to the oblivion from whence it came. The 
Bookbinder has now completed its third yearly volume 
and we should be willing to leave the workmen and students 
of our craft to pass a verdict upon its right to future life. 
Satisfied, however, of the favourable “ finding ’’ of such a jury, the 
proprietors of The Bookbinder have decided to enter upon the new 
volume in enlarged form. In its fourth year The Bookbinder will grow' 
into The British Bookmaker, and under its new title it will be found an 
authority upon all matters that appertain to the making of a perfect book. 
In the tw'elve numbers comprising this present volume every effort has 
been made to combine valuable instruction for craftsmen with an academic 
study of the historic records to be found in centuries gone by. To 
enhance the value and usefulness of the topics dealt with, we have given 
illustrations of the most perfect kind possible to the art. Mr, Bernard 
Quaritch courteously permitted us to reproduce specimen plates selected 
from his collections of “ Facsimiles of Bookbinding." and we have also 
been much helped by Mr. Zachnsdorf, who has granted the use of 
photos of his best bindings. The volume also contains special articles 
upon the Paris Exhibition, accompanied by examples of the work of 
leading Paris binders, and there will be found further information con- 
cerning the series of Competitions that have been successfully inaugurated 
during the past year. 

We again take advantage of this prefatory page to thank those 
whose contributions with pen and pencil have so considerably aided us in 
our work, and trust they will one and all see lit to help us, even to a 
larger extent, in the new volume, 

June, 1890. 
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Editorial. 




URING the two years that have now elapsed since The Bookbinder 
first made its appearance, we have given studious attention to the 
ancient history that ennobles the art of book-adornment, and have let 
pass no opportunity that would place us more immediately in touch 
with the modern practices of our trade. 

As a result, we proudly claim to have won the sympathy of all to 
whom we appealed, and shall continue our work with an even higher 
sense of responsibility, inasmuch as we now represent bookbinding 
as a study and as a craft to those outside the immediate circle 
concerned. 

In the year to come it is our earnest intention to devote much 
space to the modem claims upon bookbinding and the consequent necessary knowledge of 
its workmen. By descriptions of the latest improvements in machinery, by publication of 
proven recipes, and by continued insertion in our journal of practical articles, we hope to 
greatly assist those who earn their daily bread in clothing the world’s books. Further, a 
series of plates will be introduced, copies of the work of old masters, yet practically useful 
to finishers as foundation for modem design. In connection with this series, a competition 
will be established that shall open a door to both forwarders and finishers throughout 
the country, of gaining repute as efficient craftsmen. Finally, an editorid review of the 
state of trade and other in liters of importance may be looked for in the future numbers of 
The Bookbinder. 

VOL. III.— No. XXV. B 
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©n Boohbin&infl0. 

ANCIENT, MEDI.EVAL, AND MODERN. 

Bookbinding in the Eighteenth Century. ( Continued from page 180, Vol. II.) 

Pierre Paul Dubuisson, a heraldic designer as well as binder, was another who excelled 
in dentelles. He was binder to the king in 1758. His designs were often borrowed from 
contemporary porcelains and tapestry, and he was perhaps superior to Padeloup and Derome 
in artistic arrangement. In the National library there is a Gtrusalemme Liberata, Venice, 
1745, by him, with the arms of Marie Antoinette. The denude is very rich, and is tooled 
upon a mosaic of green morocco, alternated by a narrow band of red morocco covered with 
gold. The ground is lemon. A work much sought by amateurs, I,’ Armorial des principals 
mat sons ct families du royaume, published in 1 756, was in all probability bound by Dubuisson. 
It Ls in morocco, with the arms of various noblemen. 

Two eighteenth-century binders of lesser note were Enguerrand and Monnier, or Le 
Monnier. The name of the former occurs in the accounts of the Marquis de Paulmy, whose 
library was bequeathed to the Arsenal. Monnier was warden of his guild in 1744, and 
binder to the house of Orleans. In the British Museum there is a very beautiful specimen 
of inlaid morocco signed by him. The design strongly resembles embroidery, a style 
brought to peculiar excellence in France. 

In England bookbinding made very great advances during the eighteenth century, more 
especially in mechanical skill. It is a remarkable proof of this excellence that a scries of 
Annuals, such as Rider’s almanacs, should have been for more than a hundred years 
elaborately bound in red morocco, with a constant change of design. 

About this time Cambridge bindings began to be well spoken of. They were usually of 
two different shades of brown, which appeared inlaid, but were really only sprinkled with 
differently coloured acids. 

In a very curious lxx>k called Dun/on's Life and Errors , several binders are mentioned ; 
but they were mostly binders for publishers. Honest Dick Janeway is said to be “an 
excellent binder and a tender husband.” We are also told that Edmond Richardson, of 
Scalding Alley, “ bound most of my calves leather books whilst I lived in the Poultry,” and 
that Thomas Axe was “ ray chief binder for ten years.” Baker, in Warwick Lane, “ binds so 
extraordinarily well, that two of my customers gave particular charge that no man in London 
should bind the books that they bought of me but Mr. Baker and Mr. Steel. Steel’s 
binding, “for the fineness and goodness of it, might vie with the Cambridge binding." 
Mitchel, in Christopher’s Alley, is also mentioned as “a first-rate binder," and Caleb 
Swinnoek is commended for his “ sheep's leather books.” 

The “ Harleian " came to be known as an excellent style of binding. The Harleian 
Library, founded by the Prime Minister, Robert Harley, first Earl of Oxford, and continued 
by his son Edward, second Earl, was bound in a handsome manner, at a total cost of 
£ 1 8,000. The pattern generally adopted consisted of a broad tooled border with centre 
panels, and the mitcrial was usually red morocco. The binders employed were Elliott and 
Chapman, who attained to some eminence in their day. They were sometimes supplied 
with doe-skin, which was to serve instead of calf, but the grain was found to be coarser, 
like that of sheep. 
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Thomas Hollis was accustomed to decorate his books with various emblematical 
designs of an appropriate character. He employed the celebrated artist, Pingo, to cut 
a number of tools for stamping on the sides and backs. For books of oratory or 
eloquence, the caduceus of Mercury was used, for medical books the wand of .Ksculapius, 
for patriotic works the cap of liberty, for philosophy an owl, and for military subjects 
the pugio, or short Roman sword. This style of binding was continued by Thomas Brand 
Hollis, to whom Hollis left his property and his name. 

Copies of Junius's Lctttrs were bound in vellum, in 177a, by WoodfalL The title is 
in gold letters, on a blue morocco label, and the gold ornamentation is elaborate. These 
vellum-covered books are supposed to have been intended for I-ord Chatham, but as he 
disregarded Junius's application for support in the attack upon laird Mansfield, the books 
most likely remained in the publisher’s hands and have been dispersed. 

An amusing reference to bookbindings was contained in an advertisement in 
the Morning Post , inserted by the firm of Simkin and Co., publishers of the celebrated 
Romaunt in twelve cantos, entitled “ iVoe, HW,” and runs as follows 
“ jVota Bene — for readers, whose object 's to sleep, 

And who read in their nightcaps ; the publishers keep 
Good fire-proof binding, which comes very cheap.” 

The French emigrants, at the end of the eighteenth century, introduced their own 
style into England. Many amateurs who before the Revolution had interested themselves 
in the art of bookbinding for amusement, carried it on for a living whilst exiled in London. - 
The Comte de Caumont was established at No. 3, Portland Street, in 1790, and was very 
skilful. The grandson of the Mnre'chal de Feuquibre became a bookbinder ; Comte de 
Cieremont-Lodfeve was a bookseller ; Vicomte Gauthier de Brecy was librarian to a wealthy 
Englishman. M. de Brdcy, in his Memoirs, says : “ I have more than once employed 
De Caumont to bind books during his stay in London.” The Abbe Dclille, during his 
enforced residence in London, took a copy of his poem, I.es Jar dins, to De Caumont, who 
bound it magnificently, charging twenty-four louis for the work. This appeared a large 
sum to the Abbti. Shortly afterwards, he called upon De Caumont, and taking from his 
pocket a small volume of his poem on " Pity,” printed by another emigrant, he read him 
the following lines : — 

“ Que dis-je ? cc pofrme, ou je peins vos misircs, 

Doit le jour h dcs mains noblement mcrcenaires ; 

De son vehement d or un Caumont l'cmbcllit 
Et dc son luxe heureux men art s’cnorgueillit.” 

This so touched the Count, that he took the volume, bound it richly, and asked no 
money either for it or the former one. 

The register in which Dc Caumont kept his accounts belongs to M. Ferriinant Grimont. 

It is bound in white vellum, with lines and ornaments beautifully gilded, forming an 
excellent specimen of the bookbinder's art. On a stamp, affixed to the inside of one of the 
boards, is his address — Caumont, Binder, t, Frith Street, Soho Square. Close by this abode 
was the shop of another emigrant, Du Lau, friend and bookseller of Chateaubriand. 

In 1835, Prince Oginski, a Polish exile, gained his living in Paris as a bookbinder, 
employing only Polish workmen. His shop was close to the Barrie re du Route, and over 
it was written his name, Oginski, bookbinder. [ To be continual. 

B 2 
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Stationery anb IDellum Binbing. 

(Conclusion.) 

Great care is required in cutting out the cover from the skin. It must be cut sufficiently 
large to allow for paring and turning in— in the case of a large book a full inch, for smaller 
ones not quite so much, but never less than half an inch. The workman should study 
economy by cutting the skin to the liest advantage, so that all strips and odd pieces left may 
be of such size and shape as to prove useful some other time. The old adage, “ Cut your 
coat according to your cloth," may here be reversed, “ Cut your skin according to your 
cover,” but the planning and scheming to save the pieces s hould be the same. 

The cover being cut, the vellum, rough calf or forrd, as the case may be, must be pared 
round the edges with a long knife called the paring knife, on a marble slab. For this 
purpose the outer side is extended on the slab, and then the knife brought forward gradually 
from about half an inch inward to the edge ; meanwhile the entire cover is to be held firmly by 
the left hand's flat pressure, and great care taken not to cut through the skin before the edge 
is reached. Many workmen are very expert in the use of the paring knife, with others it is 
found to Ire difficult work. Practice on the scraps and useless oddments and trimmings is 
recommended, it will give more confidence and tend to make perfect. 

Russia Hands. — large account-books obtain the greatest possible degree of strength by 
affixing Russia bands to them. These bands are termed “single" when they extend about 
half way down the sides, and “ double " when those at the head and tail reach to the corners 
of the boanls and are turned over the edges in the same manner as the cover. For “ single ” 
bands, according to the old-fashioned method, the workman used to measure the length of 
the book at the back, and then by the aid of compasses divide the whole into seven equal 
parts or spaces. He then cut three pieces of Russia leather perfectly even at the edges and 
of the exact size of the spaces they were intended to occupy, and pasted them on the 
second, fourth, and sixth division of the back, thereby leaving in sight the first, third, fifth, 
and seventh spaces of the vellum cover. He then drew the bands squarely on the sides, 
and placed the volume in the press, fixing rods down the length of the book in order to force 
the Russia into the joints. The book was then left to dry under heavy or light pressure, as 
required. 

When double bands were ordered the back was divided into five spaces, or seven if four 
bands were needed. The middle band or bands were cut shorter than those at top or 
bottom, and pasted down in the same way as before described. The long bands at head 
and tail were pared at the edges so as to enable them the more easily to lie turned in at the 
headbands and over the sides of the boards at the same time as the comers. The edges 
were cut the same way as in covering, and the adjustment of the rods and the pressing 
followed as a matter of course. 

A modem vellum binder of reputation recommends that the book be measured and 
divided into nineteen equal parts or spaces, that two of these spaces at top and bottom be 
allotted to the long bands, and three spaces each to the short ones and the open spaces. 
He suggests the width of the book shoul 1 be divided into seventeen equal spaces, giving six 
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of these divisions or the best third part of seventeen as the size of the short bands. This 
he terms the “ City Fashion.” If the account-book has Russia ends only, he recommends 
dividing the length of the book into six c<|ual parts, and giving one-sixth at top and another 
at bottom for the end bands, leaving four-sixths for the centre space. This simple style of 
measurement he affirms gives greater uniformity and can be adapted to any size account- 
book, whether folio, long folio, oblong, or quarto. Underbands should be measured in the 
same way. Whether the old method of division or the modern one is preferable, the 
practical workman can best decide. 

The three coloured illustrations which have accompanied these papers, exhibit the 
modem style of dividing the spaces. 

Lacing. — Very stout skins of vellum should be selected out of which to cut the laces. 
The skin ought to be lined with cartridge or thick double-crown paper, which should be 
pasted down tightly and evenly. Many workmen size the vellum over with very thin glue, 
believing that it kills the lime used in dressing the skin. When thoroughly dry, the skin 
must be cut up into narrow strips, of about one-eighth, or three-sixteenths of an inch wide, 
according to the size of the book. Care should be taken in cutting the laces that they are 
exactly uniform in width. The next proceeding is to mark the places on the bands where 
it is intended to thread the vellum thongs, according to the proposed design, whether 
diamonds, crosses, squares, or other shapes. With a bodkin a hole should be pierced at the 
places indicated by the marks, and the strips of vellum laced through and through, crossed 
or extended, brought up and down, under and over, until the entire pattern is developed. 
Every lace must be evenly laid and tightly drawn, the ends of the thongs fastened on the 
inside, and well-beaten down with a backing hammer. It is advisable to take a clean sponge 
and wash the laces well with paste water, working the paste water as much as possible under 
the laces, and when dry cleaning the su|)erfluous paste from the leather bands or the vellum. 
The end papers should next be pasted in, but before packing up the book in clean paper 
for finally pressing, tins should be placed inside at beginning and end as fences, to prevent 
the lacing thongs making ruts, wrinkles or unsightly impressions on the pages of the book. 
When all is completed and the pasted end pipers are perfectly dry the book should be placed 
undei heavy pressure, in order to sink the laces as much as possible and prevent them 
protruding too much above the bands. The book should then be “ eased ” — that is to say, 
the back should be gently beaten with a hammer, which will render it more pliable, and 
cause it to o| en less stiffly than might at first be the case. 

Clasps, Brass Bands and Corners. — Many classes of account-books are supplied with 
clasps. These tend to the preservation of the books, as they keep them tightly closed 
when not in use. Others again arc made secure from pry ing eyes by means of a lock-clasp, 
so that no one can have access to the book excepting the person who holds tire key. Again, 
many large books are provided with brass head and tail bands at back and front, or with 
brass comers, or bosses or studs. These not only add beauty to the books, but preserve 
the covers, and add greatly to the strength of the work. To hide the projection, the clasps 
would make on the fore-edge, that part of the board must be cut away to admit the clasp, 
so that when fixed it will be even with the board. For the bands, comers, or bosses this is 
not done, but to insure a finished appearance in the whole, the workman’s attention must be 
directed to their fitting exactly in every particular of length, breadth, and thickness. All 
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the brass fittings may be purchased of the makers, or manufactured to order. In the latter 
case care should be taken to give the brass-worker full and precise directions as to size. 
When placed in position they should be made to fit tightly to the boards, run exactly 
parallel with the edges, and have the holes for the rivets drilled through previous to placing 
on. No bands are needed when corners are required. Metal bands intended to extend 
from the bark to the fore-edge, and form a corner equal to the breadth of the band, should 
be squarely soldered in front, placed at the head and tail of the book, and firmly secured 
with rivets on the inside of the Iwxirds. Clasps and comers should be made jjermanent in 
the like manner. The drilled brass should be laid on the boards at the place where it is 
intended to fix it, and then a fine bodkin must be made to enter the holes and pierced 
through the board, so as to admit the rivets, which should be forced in until the brass is 
level with the front of the boards. The rivet heads should project about an eighth of an 
inch, and be sha|>e 1 to fit the cavities made for them in the bands; they must then be 
fastened firmly hy placing the heads of each on an iron and heating down with a hammer 
the part projecting inside till it is smooth and even with the surface. Bosses, which are 
occasionally found on the middle of the boards of old books, particularly of early-bound folio 
Bibles, & c., in churches, are fastened in like manner. 

Finishing. — The placing of lettering-pieces, gilding, and blind tooling are done in 
precisely the same way as for printed books. Rough calf must be dressed with pumice- 
stone, cleansed with a brush, and ornamented blind, with the tools very hot, to form a dark 
impression. Vellum will require the tools to be cooler than is required for calf. Sometimes 
w hen all is done, and the book is made perfect in every particular, a jacket made of buckratu 
is fitted on to the covers, so as to preserve the colour of the leather and the laces. 



jftnc Hrt Koofcs ant» *oohlcte. 

FADING firms are now busy in preparing the usual booklets for the 
coming season, and it seems there is to be no diminution in the number 
this year. Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode have already turned out 
some exceedingly chaste samples at prices ranging from six shillings 
downwards. The ever busy firm of Hildesheimer pnd Faulkner have 
employed leading literary and artistic talent for their collection, which 
includes two eighteenpenny books exquisitely illustrated in colours and 
monochrome, and bound in white with block gold design, accompanied 
by silk cord and tassels. Mr. limest Nistcr’s produc tions include the 
“ Poet’s Greeting ” series, which arc hound in covers designed to imitate 
old brocade. Amongst the novelties in his cheaper specimens are 
“ Homeward Bound,” in the shape of a sail, and tied with silk cord ; “ Wit and Wisdom,” in 
the form of two owls; and “Seaside Memories,” with cover made to represent a crab. 
Messrs. Sockl and Nathan have also ready a fine and varied assortment of new illustrated 
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gift-books, including “ Hidden Leaves,” which is illustrated with floral designs in colours and 
monotints, and bound in coloured cover. Booklets in the form of a heart, horse-shoe, &c., 
with text from Shakespeare, Longfellow, and other poets, coloured and monotint illustrations, 
and bound with silk ball tassels, will be found in their fourpcnny list We also notice that 
Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co., Messrs. Priester & Eyck, Messrs. S. W. Partridge & Co., and 
Messrs. Hoddcr and Stoughton, have also produced gift-books and booklets. 



»oohbin&crs’ pension anb Helium Society. 

In order to decide how best to meet the extraordinary expenditure in connection with 
the restoration of the Society’s Almshouse, and also to consider the advisability of 
celebrating the Jubilee of the Society, a conference of the executive offic ers and a number 
of employers, was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern on Monday, June 24th, at four o’clock. 
The chair was occupied by J. Diprose, and there were also present Messrs. C. Goddard, 
Matthew Bell, J. Zaehnsdorf, T. B. Chant, R, A Goddard, W. J. N. Brown, H. Roberts, 
C. J. Collins (secretary), Bailey, Forward, and R. De Coverley. 

The position of affairs having been explained to the meeting, it was suggested that a 
dinner should be held, and those attending be invited to subscribe. 

The Chairman said the only alternative to a dinner was a bazaar, and he did not see 
how this could be managed. They had been successful in raising funds by means of a 
dinner before, and it might therefore lie repeated. 

After some further discussion, the suggestion of holding a dinner was put to the meeting 
in the form of a resolution, and carried unanimously. 

On the proposal of the Chairman it was then decided that those present should form 
themselves into a joint-committee, with power to add to their number. Carried. 

Messrs. Bell and Zaehnsdorf moved that the usual circular be issued, and the Chairman 
also here threw out the suggestion that after the dinner, a smoking concert, or even a ball, 
should be held. 

The question of the appointment of a Chairman was left to a sub-committee, the date 
for the event being decided upon as some day in October. 
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Ornamental 

leather BinMnos of tbe 
fifteenth Century. 

The practice of decorating leather by the 
embossing 3nd gauffering process, or 
stamping, was brought to an art Stic pitch 
during the fifteenth century, and at this 
and later periods was not only used for 
liook covers, but also in adorning the 
interior of houses, as carpets, hangings, 
and furniture covers. “ Leathers for laying 
down in the rooms in summer time'' are 
mentioned in the inventories ol the Duke 
of Hurgundy, and in 1416 lsabeau of 
Bavaria and the Duke of Berry sent for 
leather carpets and hangings to Cordova. 
In the old records are sjiecified the various 
ways in which leather was ornamented 
The loremost among them is cuir bcuiUi, 
done in the style of embossed work — 
that is, cut with the knife and raised 
in a relief. Then followed the punched 
cuir tuuilli — that is, worked with the 
stamp or ornamental die used in the 
cold state, “ au petit fer.” According 
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BINDING OF OLD M sNC5t kll'T. 



to M. de Laborde, the first process dates 
from the ninth, the second from the four- 
teenth century. From this to the regular 
stamped or hammered leather of the book- 
binders the transition was easy, and the latter 
application soon acquired such imjiortance 
that its richness rivalled goldsmiths' work. 
The most ancient leather work of this kind, 
as already stated, came from Cordova, but 
was soon imitated in Venice and Flanders. 
Later on, Paris, Lyons, Carjtentras, and 
Avignon, Augsburg, Nuremberg, and several 
Italian towns produced ornamental leather 
work, stamped in relief by means of a wooden 
matrix or mould, pressed firmly on the leather 
while softened by heat. These reliefs, con- 
sisting of arabesques, foliage, branches, 
flowers, birds, See., followed the changes of 
style |ieculiar to each tqioch. How long the 
fashion for these costly and sumptuous 
leathers was continued is not easy to say. 
Atteni|>ts were early made to replace them 
by figured and printed velvets and damasks, 
until the idea of imitating the leather anil 
silk hangings by a process of printing upon 
pajier, which took first and practical shape 
in Kngl.tnd in the seventeenth century. 
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H ©lance at tbe BlnMnos In tbc Paris Eyblbltlon. 

Bv a Member of the Craft. 



(i Continued from page 190, Vol. II.) 




Notwithstanding ihe great advantage derived from 
machinery in cheapening production, and thus bringing into 
the hands of a world of people a world of books, fairly and 
sometimes even elegantly bound, which they could never 
obtain hut for its aid; yet it is almost surprising that in 
high-class bookbinding so little alteration has been made in 
the methods of production as compared with one 
hundred years ago. The best work is folded, 
beaten, sewn, pressed, rounded, backed, cut, 
covered, and finished in precisely the same manner, 
with tools almost identically the same, as our 
seventeenth century ancestors used, 
excepting, perhaps, the hydraulic 
press in lieu of the standing press. 
A great change has been going on, 
however ; the subdivision of labour 
has brought about -much greater 
precision in the work of each de- 
partment, and probably accelerated 
the speed of execution, and herein 
lies the difference between the work 
of to-day and that of by-gone times. 

Here, in the Exhibition, where 
ail classes of work are brought 
together, a glance will show that 
however fine the machine work — 
and in nothing has it done so 
much to cheapen as in the blocking 
press, where that which might take 
a man two or three weeks to do by hand can be done almost in as many minutes — it has 
nothing of excellence to compare with hand work. Blocking has opened up fields of art 
which the finisher could never trespass upon, so that even the finisher may forgive the 
encroachments upon his own domain ; but blocking has not yet approached good finishing, 
and is almost useless where inlaid work is concerned. The Exhibition contains a splendid 
assortment, especially of French work. The best binders of France, and particularly of Paris, 
have vied to out-do each his neighbour. The best, however, is all done by the old system in 
vogue a century and more ago. The resources of modem science have been brought to 
bear upon materials and tools used for making bookbinding apparatus, but the bookbinder of 
by gone days appears to have been as fully crpiip|>ed for his work as his successor of to-day. 



Great lour, with marble fountains- 
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The French finishing tools are much finer and more perfect than any known before, 
and would charm the eyes of some of our London finishers, who, I fear, are beginning to 
find some slovenliness in tool-cutting — I doubt not, cwing to the prevailing desire for cheap- 
ness. Well cut tools arc an essential for good finishing, and much of the French work bears 
testimony to the good cutting of the tools employed. 1 must confess the accuracy, of some 
of the work made me look exceedingly closely into it, so beautifully was it joined, and of so 
equal a depth, to see if it was really done by hand or not 

The inlays, too, were beautifully executed, large sides being inlaid in the most intricate 
manner with a single piece of leather, pared exquisitely thin, and cut out to fit the pattern 
marvellously, considering the danger of stretching where a large surface is employed. 

Of the designs, it is somewhat surprising in what a narrow groove they run. Over and 
over again we have the same class of work ; this is after Grolier, that after Le Gascon, here 
a Dentelle, there a Maioli, and so forth. Copyists of copyists, there appears to be nothing 
new under the sun, especially in bookbinding ; we can only mark greater accuracy and 
delicacy of execution, with occasionally an amplification of an idea. Mine would lie no 
mean task were 1 to enumerate all the meritorious exhibits ; on the other hand, I need not 
lie as scrupulous as a judge in selection, so I shall try to mention those most worthy of 
notice by visitors coming after pie, dealing with the French section first. 

F. Cornu-GilU exhibits a large number of small books, mostly Livres de Iiete, in blue 
crushed levant, which seems the favouri e colour, with some very chaste examples of the 
mounted fret-work spoken of in the last number. The shape is chiefly an irregular triangle 
at the lower right-hand comer of the front side, or an oblong panel extending to about one- 
third the width of the book from the foredge, sometimes a centre piece. These mounts are 
veiy effective and neat ; there is no finishing but the lettering on the back, the lands being 
simply sharpened by a fine line in blind on each side. 

G. J inner has also a fine case of Livres de Pictd in mother-of-pearl, tortoise-shell, ivory, 
composition, and mounted sides. They look very nice, but the forwarding Is very poor as 
compared with English Prayer and Bible work. The whole merit is outside, the insides 
being left uncared for except as far as the printing is concerned. 

/’. Kuban his some nice inlaid work mostly in Venetian style. 

A \famt et Fils (Tours) has a large case of all classes of work, of which the following are 
alsout the best: — “(Kuvres de Boilcau,” in a neutral tint of morocco, with a modem French 
design inlaid with violet, green, purple and while; a rather showy but nice piece of work. 
“ Jeanne lVArc,” in brown morocco with inlaid chain work in slate colour, around an 
interlaced design in buff and blue. “ la Verrerie et de l'Emaillerie," brown crushed levant 
elaborately inlaid, the inside lined with drab morocco, finished and polished “ Heures 
Romaine,” in red morocco with a Dentelle border. “ Paroissicn," in pale blue with a very 
pretty design in the Renaissance style, and inlaid flowers of white, yellow, and purple. 

Engel exhibits, amongst others, “ CEuvrcs de Rabelais," in red crushed levant, with a 
branching leaf-work pattern inlaid with drab, light blue, and violet ; and “ Fables. La 
Fontaine,” in green morocco w ith red inlays. 

Francisque Cuzin has two copies of the “ Decamerone di Boccaccio” in blue crushed 
levant, with Dentclles borders, and some half-a-dozen books open to show the beautifully 
liued and finished insides. 
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Michel Jtit/ir shows some good specimens. “(Euvres de Louize Lare,'’ in a neutral tint 
of morocco, with a design after Grolier, inlaid with deep red, magenta, and olive green, with 
a narrow fillet of pule blue for a margin. “ I-a Reliure de Luxe,” in light brown levant, 
Venetian style, inlaid with purple, light blue, and red. “Mireille," in a neutral tint of 
morocco, with a very florid modem French mosaic pattern. “ L’Abbe Constantin,” one 
copy in blue modem French inlaid, and one in red with Dentelle border. 

Gruel et Engrfmann have some magnificent specimens of binding, upon which have been 
lavished all the resources of their art and skill, and few binders, perhaps, have made such a 
study of the trade as this particular firm. No one interested in the trade can see their 
exhibits without being struck by the beauty of the designs and the excellence of the work- 
manship, the forwarding being of equally good quality. “ Manuel Historique et Biblio- 
graphique de l’Amateur de Reliures" is one of the books published by the firm, and is 
half-bound in shoe leather, the sides in imitation green vellum, a fac-simile of a German 
sixteenth century binding. On that part of the back leather which comes over on to the 
side, a pattern similar to a panel and drop back is worked with the lettering on the top, so 
that the front board looks like a traveller's sample board rather titan the side of a book. 
The effect is decidedly quaint 

“ De Imitatione Christi," one copy in maroon morocco, inlaid widt red, white, blue, 
green and yellow is in the style of the Renaissance. Another copy in purple morocco is most 
elaborately inlaid with a design after the style of an Indian shawl. A third is in olive green 
morocco, the design is in blind and silver, with a circular medallion in the centre in best 
Russian gold. 

“ Heures du Moyen Age,” in olive green morocco, design after Jean Le Gascon, with a 
medallion in the centre. 

“ Petites Heures," in maroon morocro, after the style of Henri II. 

“ Memoires du Comte de Grammont," in pea green morocco, the inside lined with 
polished red morocco beautifully finished. 

“ Heures a Lusaige.” De Rome. Black morocco, after the earlier style of J. Grolier. 
This book is finished with Russian gold, which has a depth and brilliancy of colour far 
surpassing that of the ordinary gold used. 

“ Petites Heures,” in a neutral tint of morocco, in the style of Louis XIV. 

The two gems of the collection I have left to the last. One, “ De Imitatione Christi,” 
is liound in shoe leather, with a design in the Renaissance style. It is, however, not finished 
in the ordinary fashion ; the design is cut into the leather, leaving the parts intended to 
stand in relief intact. The ground-work of this design is punched down by single steel dots, 
much in the same manner as edges are frosted, only the tool used is a single point instead ot 
a number of points. Some of the finials of the design are then forced up by a hollow steel 
cutting tool, and the remainder are cut and modelled by a very fine graver. 'I he style is an 
amplification of fifteenth century leather fancy work ; the beauty of it must be seen to be 
thoroughly appreciated. 

In the corners are steel boxes very small., and cut to match the design. This style 
has cost the firm several years of ex|>eriments to bring to ]>erfcction, and I trust they may 
reap a rich reward, for anything more beauiiful in bookbinding is difficult to conceive. An 
illustration of this book we give as our coloured plate. 

[To Im tontin utd. 
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Xcipjio as a f>omc of ^Wholesale BoofeblnMno. 

{Continued from page 158, VoL II.) 

The next business to be founded was, in chronological sequence, that of Moritz Gohre, the 
master of the Bookbinders' Guild. Immediately afterwards followed Gustav Fritzsche, 
whose establishment we have already mentioned. Moritz Gohre celebrated last year the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the foundation of his firm, and has lately added a department for 
the manufacture of albums. The specialty of his house is bindings of a better quality, in 
the production of which some 60 [versons find permanent employment under his roof. 
Gohre holds a high place as a manufacturer of portfolios, addresses, albums in leather, 
mosaic work and hand gilding for festival occasions. He is also well-known for bindings in 
calf and in vellum after Italian patterns. In this latter branch Gbhre's house stands alone in 
Leipzig. His *• school for hand and machine gilding ” enjoys a deservedly high reputation. 

Twenty years ago what is now H. Fikemscher's Steam Bookbindery was established in 
quite a small way. To-day it has a staff of 90 hands with 60 machines, and produces 
annually some 300,000 bindings, a fact which speaks volumes for Fikcntscher’s energy and 
correct appreciation of the wants of the trade. Fikentschcr produces as well plain anti 
extra half bindings, atlases, hymn-books, prayer-books, pamphlet bindings, etc. 

The decade which followed after the termination of the war with France was extremely 
favourable to the development of wholesale bookbinding in Leipzig. A whole series of new 
workshops arose, which were destined to develop, under the direction of skilled masters, into 
establishments of considerable importance. 

F. A. Barthel’s business was founded on a modest scale in 1872, and now ranks among 
the best and most important of German binderies. The new workshops into which he has 
just moved are fitted up with all the resources of modern science. During the season, some 
200 men are employed in the production of wholesale bindings of all imaginable kinds, as 
well as of portfolios, cises, and higher class bindiags. One gets some idea of the magnitude 
of Barthel's establishment when one learns that he keeps 1 r wire-stitching machines in 
constant operation to stitch some 160,000 sheets daily : 21 gilding presses, 8 paper cutters, 
and some 30 other machines complete the catalogue of his outfit. The motive power is 
supplied by a 30 h.-p. engine, and a 25 h.-p. engine drives the dynamo for the three arc 
lamps and 350 incandescent lamps which furnish the requisite light An accumulator 
provides for further 70 incandescent lamps. The heating surface of the two boilers exceeds 
140 square metres. 

Paul Schambach’s bindery was established almost simultaneously with Barthel's. 
Schambach’s specialty, in addition to the usual n r ork for the publishing trade, is the 
manufacture of albums of all classes : his Autograph and Scrap-books are found in almost 
every country on the face of the earth. The present chiefs of the house, Messrs. Moritz 
Grengel and Wilhelm Baessler, have, by solid and tasteful work, extended the business of 
their establishment to such a degree that, at the present time, about one million and a half 
of bound books and albums annually leave their shops. Their staff consists of 220 to 250 
hands, with 80 machines, which are driven by two powerful boilers and a 40 h -p. engine. 
The factory is erected on ground belonging to the firm, and covers more than 2400 square 
yards. It is lighted by 5 arc and 266 incandescent lamps. \To tt «»<«»<>/, 
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-a Eoohbinbers’ nDacbinen?. 

^t**^*^ NLY a very few firms ran make a show of niarliinery like that to be 
m found at Frederick Ullmer’s “Standard” Works in Karringdon Road. 

M f ■ Everything that a printer ran want and an excellent variety of book- 
■ I binders’ appliances are here on view. Mr. Ulltner’s round hole 

M perforating machine is one of the best, and his numerical paging 
machine will take a long time to beat These are supplemented by 
Sf " . bookbinders’ machines for binding and stitching, paper and millboard 

yj cutting machines, ruling machines which combine many valuable 

improvements, book-folding machines, standing presses, envelope 
v > machines, label-cutting and punching machines, corners, rolls, brass 

type, iVc. The name of Vllmer is now known throughout the world, 
and binders need hive no fear in placing orders in the hands of this firm, which is 
also an agency for the best American bookbinding machinery. A specimen ltook will 
be sent anywhere on application to Mr. Ulhner, Cross Street, Karringdon Road, E.C. 

Chapman’s Patent Economic heater-box and atmospheric burner is gradually but 
surely earning for itself a lasting reputation. The principal features of the invention 
are its rapidity of healing, small consumption of gas, cleanliness, perfect combustion, and 
consequent purity of atmosphere. The he iter box is shaped on scientific principles, and 
ensures the radiation of the heat to all [rails of the plate with uniform strength ; in fact, it is 
invaluable to bookbinders, gold blockers, and all users of gas-heated presses for graining, 
&c. Mr. T. A. Tillcock, of Elis ibeth Place, Rivington Street. Shoreditch, E.C., is the 
sole agent, and callers at the address named may see the heater-box at work at any time. 



Designs for lining papers. 

By an .Esthetic Coniriiii ior. 

We this month present a second set of designs suitable for end-papers. There is yet 
ample room for improvement in this direction amongst the country trade Ornamental 
papers can now be obtained very cheaply, and should certainly supersede the cold, hard, 
rough, repelling pajters now commonly used. 
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H Gentleman’s library. 

A collector who had some idea of the literature that should form a Gentleman's 
Library, was the late Baron S. de la Roche Lacarelle. His books were but five hundred and 
forty ; but wh at admirable books they are 1 Even the collection of M. Eugfene Paillet is 
eclipsed by the treasures which were lately scattered in Paris. M. Porquet has published the 
catalogue ; there is also an illustrated catalogue for those who can expend forty francs on 
such chromolithographic vanities as coloured and gilded copies of rare bindings. M. Quentin 
Bauchart has written a preface to the moving catalogue : M. Quentin Bauchart from whose 
shelves several of the volumes come. It appears that the Baron de la Roche Lacarelle was 
of good Burgundian family. He was bom in 1816, and was bom a bibliophile. His first 
collection he sold when his eyesight appeared totally ruined in 1858. But his sight was 
almost miraculously restored by Groff, the Berlin oculist, and the Baron “ fell to his old love 
again," with a particular passion for bindings. He was a purchaser as artful as Snuffy Davy, 
and seemed, says his biographer, to “ hypnotize" the booksellers. Science and Messrs. Myers 
anti Gurney would have liked to see him try his hand at hypnotizing Mr. Quariteh. Loving 
a bit of morocco above all things, the Baron could not suffer any modem binder but Trautz- 
Bauzonnet. If he were to endure penalties in the world to come, his Inferno, he said, would 
be handling volumes bound by Lortic or Capd ! About English binders he seems to have said 
nothing ; indeed, “ it may be, that only silence suiteth best.’’ Boyct was his favourite among 
the great of old ; but to Duseuil, Le Gascon, Padeloup, he did not deny the shelter of his 
shelves. Naturally the books of the great old collectors kept tryst with each other in his 
cabinet. There the volumes of Mdme. de Maintenon met the gayer possessions of Mdme. 
de Pompadour. There was Longepierre's own Theocritus, with the Fleece of Gold in all its 
glory. In fact, the great charm of the Baron's library lies in the gathering together of 
illustrious books which we may regard as old friends, for they have belonged to owners famed 
in the history of letters. Here a book of Grolier’s ( Sallust) meets a volume of Diane de 
Poitiers; here La Mute Chritienne of that Christian King Henri III. is not (ar from 
the burlesque Trial of a Melon , which had made Henri IV. extremely unwell one night. 
Here is More's Utopia in a binding done for Anne of Austria ; here is the Pretoniut of the 
Comte d'Hoym, and the Telemaque that was read by Longepierre, and the Soileau of Mdme. 
de Chamillart, and Mdme. de Maintenon’s Cantique des Cantiques, and the little book of 
devotion by Mdtle. de la Valliere, and Mdme. de Pompadour's own copy of that masterpiece 
in a small and dirty way, the Contes of I -a Fontaine, in the edition of the Fermiert- Generaux, 
Here are “ mosaic ” bindings by all the “ Matties Mosaistcs," so to speak, including a 
wonderful Villon of 1532, in orange, with mosaic of red and blue, by Trautz-Biuzonnet. 

As little boys look into the pastrycook’s window, as poor women stare at the jewellers’ 
gauds, and select the thing they would choose if they had only the money, let us flatten our 
noses against the windows of the Baron's catalogue, and make our vain selections of the 
books that never can be ours. Manuscripts and theology (except in novels, where it is 
delicious) the present amateur can cheerfully do without. I envy no man his Bibles, nor 
even Comte d’Hoym’s copy of the Elzevir Psalter very much. (In blue morocco, by Boyet.) 
Only the red morocco with the arms of the lady “ who married into the family where she had 
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been governess," as Thackeray says, make one covet Mdme. de Maintenon’s Cantique des 
Cantiques (Paris, 1694). Of the many rare M'S., perhaps one ]>rcfers those by Jarry, about 
1650, especially as one of them is said to have lielongcd to the Grande Mademoiselle, But 
a small folio in ancient red morocco, J I cures de Nostre Dame, must' be delectable. The 
miniatures are free from exclusive bigotry, and are not restricted to matters of our own faith. 
Here you find — impartially exquisite — The Sacrifice of Abraham and The Rape of F.uropa, 
The Adoration of the Magi And The Rites of Bacchus. The date is 1549, and the Athenian is 
given as well as the Christian calendar. Hence the pagan pictures of heroes which accom- 
pany the miniatures of saints. The sixteenth century had a very practical artistic f ishion of 
treating the development of religion. This manuscript, written for the Comte d’Urfe, French 
Ambassador to the Vatican, is from the library of the Due de la Valliere. 'lhe Livre de 
Prieres, which Jarry, the copyist of the Guir/ande de fu/ie , wro e for a princess, probably la 
Grande Mademoiselle, is also a gem of a rare order. When Padeloup bound in Mosaic a 
book of prayers written out bv Jarry’s rival, Rousselet, lor Marie Leczinsku, he too was 
unconsciously enriching the collection of the Baron. Among the theological books, perhaps 
the most curious, as a relic, is L'ldolabie liuguenote figures an patron de ta vieillc paymne 
((.yon, 160S), in a mosaic of white and citron with aral esques, and with the arms of l’ope 
Paul V. The Baron also rejoiced in a copy of Biuno s Spaccio de la Bestia Trionfante, a very 
notable book in days when it needed courage to lie impious. This also is in a splendid 
mosaic by Padeloup, of black and red on citron, “doubld" with blue morocco. In classics, 
French and Latin, the Baron was not ill seen, lie had d’Hoym’s Elzevir Cicero De Officiis , 
and all the right Montaignes, with miraculous early examples of Rabelais. Of his L/ofiis 
(translated from More's in 1550), with the arms of Anne of Austria and Louis XIII., mention 
has been made already. A collection of engravings of the civil wars in France (>559-1573) 
is from the library of J. A de Thou, with his “ first arms.” The rare old books on the chase 
and many admirable romances are in this library, and two copies of the right Elzevir Virgil 
— neither of them, alas ! — attaining unto 130 millimetres. A tiuly tall copy of that Virgil is 
the Roc’s egg of bibliomania, which the Djin of the Lamp will bring to no magician. In very- 
old French poets, from the Romance of the Rose to Tahureau, the Baron had much to make 
him glad ; he possessed Sainte-Beuve’s own copy of Tahureau and the Alain Chartier pub- 
lished by Galliot du Pre, and Trautz-Bauzonnet had clothed his early Villon. Apparently 
the Baron did not own a very rare book of early French verse, I.es (Euvrcs et dies hinges 
Poetiques de Pierre le Layer, Angevin ( Paris : Poupy, 1579). A lovely copy of this work is 
in die hands of a Parisian bookseller to-day, but he is intimately acquainted w ith the worth of 
its |ierfections. In an age when voices are lifted up against ballades and rondeaux, will there 
be a purchaser for an old assortment of these, wherein two ladies conduct a debate as to their 
respective sorrows in love ? The binding is by Trautz-Bauzonnet ; nor is it clear why he has 
scattered interlaced ♦ <J> among the ornaments. This, if one remembers correctly, was the 
device of the poet Philippe Des|iortes. The manuscript is of the fifteenth century ; has it 
ever been reprinted? Apparently, only in a most imperfect modem edition. The various 
editions of Marot have passed through the hands of Padeloup, Duseuil (of whom Po[>e speaks) 
and Trautz-Bauzonnet ; who also bound Les Margueritis de la Marguerite, and many of the 
old poets dear to a few, such as Pontus de Tyard and Olivier de Magny and Guillaume de la 
Teyssonicrc. — St. fames's Gazette. 
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AMOXC new companies lately registered we find | 
King, Sell, and Rail on, ,£26,000 in £\ shares to 1 
acquire from the liquidators the businc-s of Messrs I 
King, Sell, and Raiiton, I imited, 12, Gough Square, ! 
and 4, Bolt Court, E.C., bookbinders Sec. 

At the first annual meeting of James Duffy and Co., j 
Limited, Dublin, publishers and bookbinders, a 
dividend at the rate of £$ per cent, per annum was 
declared, £2^2 being carried over. The sales during 
the year amounted to ^17, 120. 

Mr. G. Lk Sauk, gold blocker, flee., has removed 
to larger premises at to, Fore Street, E.C., where 
He has put down every convenience for rapidly execu- 
ting orders. 

The following Dissolutions of Partnerships are 
gazetted : — Rivington & Co., Waterloo Place, Pall 
Mall, booksellers and publishers. So far as regards 
Septimus Rivington.— Tainmadge Brother*, 14, Nor- 
man's Buildings, Mitchell Street, St. Luke's, book- 
binders. 

Mr. Thomas Reaper, a partner in the firm of 
Mrnrt. Longman*. Green, & Co., has retired through 
failing eyesight. Mr. Reader entered the house in 
October, 1834, and after serving some years in the 
paper an<l print department, he became a partner in 
1865. 

Iw Memoriam. — ' The employes of the Suffolk i 
Bookbinding Works subscribed fia a handsome wreath ! 
of water-lilies on the occasion of the sad decease of 
their employer’s second daughter. 

Messrs. Makr, Downs, Sc Co., manufacturing 
metallic look-makers, have removed from 14. Pater- ] 
nosier Row, to larger and more commodious premises 
at at, Warwick Lane, E.C. 

M R. W. ( I. Penton, bookbinder, flee., has removed I 
from 39, Moor Lane, to much larger premises, City 
Building*, Moor Lane, London, E.C. 

Old Books. — The old book trade carried on in 
Great Britain is very extensive, and employ's many 
dealers. The price of old liooks depends very much ' 
on their condition ; but, independent of this circum- 
stance, it is very fluctuating and capricious, equally 
good copies of the same works luring frequently to be 
had in some shops for half or a third of what they I 
can lie bought for in others . — Popular F.ueyclope\lia. 

44 Man wants but little here below." 

14 Of liooks but few — some fifty score 
For daily use and bound by men ; 

The rest upon an upper floor, 

Some little luxury then , 

Of ml morocco's gilded gleam, 

And vellum rich as country cream.’’ 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

The Love of Books. — A contemporary says: 

44 Most reading folk have a literary father, as we 



ourselves had, who taught them to love books, and 
idolize the lies* written, the best printed, or the best 
bound, and who showed them the * Bookman’s Para- 
dise,’ whereof Mr. Andrew Lang so quaintly sings, 
where choice, well-printed volumes are to be ever 
found, and 

44 4 Never came the cropping crew. 

That dock a volume’s honest sire.’ " 

An Omission. — Our American contemporary says : 
44 A list ol liooks ami pamphlets relating to book- 
binding has liecn compiled by that excellent journal 
The Bookbinder. Many of the titles represent in- 
significant productions of little or no value to artisan 
or aesthete. But pray, gentlemen, how comes it 
that 4 7 he American Bookmaker, New York, 8 vols., 
large quarto, profusely illustrated,’ is not entitle*! to 
a place in this list ? It's very strange.” We beg to 
tcuder our sincere apologies to The Bookmaker for 
the omission. 

A Suggestion .— 44 1 was looking at some mar- 
vellous bookbindings, old and new, in at ZaehnsdorTs 
only the other day, and I was charmed with mme 
exquisite silk bindings inside the cover and the flyleaf. 
It struck me what excellent use might thus be made 
of rare old bits of brocade and choice pieces of ancient 
satin which many possess. The other day I saw 
some dainty loose covers made for a choicely -bound 
volume of poems. They were of fine white cambric, 
of coarse capable of being washed, daintily trimmed 
with tiny frills, choice lice, and exquisite stitching." 
— J. Ashby Sferry, in lire Book’ Buyer. 

The Testimonial to Mr. Wm. Dorrinoton.— 
The Dorrington Testimonial, which is the work of 
a young and rising artist, Mr. Thomas B. Widdowsnn, 
of 1 Leicester, has taken the form of an elegant liook, 
12 by 14! inches. It is full bound, in a delicate 
light brown calf, which is tooled blind and in gold 
on back and sides, the latter being bevelled. In the 
centre of the cover is an original monogram, em- 
bracing the letters “ W. D., which are inlaid in 
gold and coloured leathers. The lining, instead of 
end papers, is blue satin, and around the inside of 
the covers is a beautiful gold roll, the workra uwhi;> 
of which is highly creditable. The book itself consists 
of four leaves, each of the finest vellum, and each 
raised on a tinted mount, with gold-burnished bevelled 
edges. The back is so made tnat each of the mounts 
lies perfectly flat, without any straining. 

The Word 44 Book.”— The English word that 
we call 44 Book" is unquestionably the Anglo-Saxon 
box , which means beech-tree, on the board* of which 
writings were made ; these boards being the inner 
bark of the tree. In the course of year*, skins and 
parchments took the place of these hoards. Books 
frequently fetched double or treble their weight in 
gold. A manuscript copy of the four go .pels the 
book on which our kings from Henry 1 . to Edward 
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VI. look their coronation oath, was bound in oaken | 
boards nearly an inch thick. Velvet was mostly (he : 
covering in the 14th century, and silk soon after ; 
leather came also into use about the same time. 
About the year 1830 cloth binding superseded the 
common boards, and in the year 1851 Book- Hawking 
Societies began, after the fashion in Scotland, to be 
established in England. To the late Archdeacon 
Wigram, who was afterwards Bishop of Rochester, 
belongs the honour of introducing these useful 
societies. Most dioceses in England have one or 
more of these societies ; the hawkers go about from 
village to village vending moral and religious books, 
in a similar manner to the French colporteurs. 

Shall Binders " burke ’’ the “Ads. ?” — A 

writer in the library Journal says “ yes/’ most em- 
phatically to this inquiry, and in the following lan- 
guage : — “A large proportion of these advertisements 
are simply barefaced swindles, ami whatever arche- 
ological interest they may have loo years hence, it I 



is surely no business of the librarian to bind them up 
with magazines, with Whose contents they have no 
more to do than the paper wrapper in which these 
magazines arc sent through the mails. Many bound 
books have a temporary paper cover, and some of 
them have loose calendars and booksellers' advertise- 
ments liberally sprinkled through them. Some day 
some devotee of bibliolatry will seriously argue that 
these should tie religiously bound w'ilh the bocks to 
which they are temporarily attached ! When a man 
is possessed with a hobby, it is difficult to say to 
what length he will ride his horse. For the sane 
librarian no rule can be clearer than this one : 
Nothing should go into a bound book, issued in 
parts, that is not consecutively paged. If the librarian 
feels that he owes a duly to posterity to hand down 
all the silly advertisements that the greed of magazine 
publishers allows them to publish, let him make a 
collection, or rather a selection, of them, in a sc|xirate 
bound volume." 



free aith public libraries. 



Bethnal Green Frf.r Library. — The students 
of the evening classes connected with the Bethnal 
Green Free Library haul their annual outing this 
month to Caen Wood Towers, Highgate, by invita- 
tion of Mr. Frauds Reckitt, J.P. After a substantial 
tea, which was served in a tent, Mr. G. F. Mile ken, 
secretary and librarian, expressed Mr. Reckitt's 
regret that his absence from London prevented his 
receiving the students of an institution in which he 
had, for some years, taken an interest. The party 
greatly enjoyed a ramble through the extensive undu- 
lating grounds for which Caen Wood is famous. 

Paddington Free Library.— To the Editor: — 
Sir, — Will you allow me to draw the attention of your 
readers to the offer of Mr. Frederick D. Mocatla to 
present >£50 to the above institution on the condition 
that £450 more he received before the close of the 
present month. Towards this the sum of ,£230 has 
been obtained, leaving £220 more to la* collected if 
the library is to benefit by Mr. Mocatta’s generous 
offer. Contributions may be forwarded to the Union 
Bank of London, Limited, Bayswater Branch, Bishop's 
Rood, W. (Signed), Nathaniel Cohen, Member 
of the Committee, Warwick Road, W. (opposite 
St. Saviour’s Church), July 6. 

Cambridge. — Mr. E. D. Shuckburgh, M.A., 
Librarian of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, is about 
to publish a fac simile reprint of the earliest English 
primer extant, “ The A B C, both in Latyn and 
Englyshc, 1538b 1 * It is a thin octavo volume, printed 
in black letter, and following the alphabet are the 
Lord's Prayer, and the Commandments ; the book 
concludes with certain prayers and graces. The 
original is preserved in the library of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, and is beiiev d to be a uninuc 
specimen of one of the primers published soon after 
Henry VI 1 1 . ’s quarrel with Rome. Mr. Shuckburgh 
has written a scholarly intro luction to the work. 



Manchester.- Messrs. Taylor, Garnett & Co,, 

I of Manchester — the proprietors of tire Afanckattr 
Guardian — have bought and presented to the Re- 
ference Library of that city the unique collection of 
works relating to Dr. Thomas Fuller, which was 
made by his biographer, the late Mr. Eglinton Bailey. 
The collection is a very remarkable one, and includes 
a copy of Mr. Bailey’s Life of Fuller, interleaved and 
full of manuscript notes of permanent value. 

The Library Association.— The twelfth annual 
meeting of the Library Association of the United 
Kingdom is to be held in I^mdon in the early part of 
October. The Masters of the Bench of Gray's Inn 
. have kindly placed their hall for the third time at the 
I disposal of the Association. Mr. Maunde Thompson, 

| chief librarian of the British Museum, is taking, we 
believe, an active part in the preliminary arrange- 
, ments and the Lord Mayor proposes, we understand, 

| to hold a reception in honour of the assembled 
librarians. 

Free Libraries.— On the 12th inst. Mr. Thomas 
Codrington held a public inquiry in the Vestry Hall 
of ClerkcnweU (on behalf of the Local Government 
Bond), into an application by the Free Public 
Library Commissioners of ClerkcnweU for a loan of 
/6000 for the purposes of erecting their permanent 
building. Mr. Spokes represented the Commis- 
sioners ; and Mr. Atkinson (a vestryman) the ob- 
jectors. It was shown by evidence that the Act of 
Par iament had been complied with in so far as taking 
a poll of the parish and declaring the necessary rate 
was concerned. M r. Brown , librarian in the temporary 
building, said the Commissioners had received consi- 
derable outside support — /600 from Captain Fenton, 
M.P., /30c in money and /300 in books from Mr. 

1 R. M. 1 1 oi born (Mark Lauc), whilst the Comjiany of 
| Skinnets had given as good as ,£150 a year l>y the 
granting of a site on which to erect the permanent 
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building, at a nominal rental of £ 2 per year on an 
80 years’ lease. Evidence was called lo show that 
a penny rate would produce £\ 380 j whilst it was 
estimated that the salaries of librarian and assistants, 
repairs and cleaning, binding and renewal of books, 
rates, eas, water, Xc., would c )*t about £l,$ oo so 
that the halfpenny late, for which the objectors con- 
tended, would be altogether inadequate to meet the 
outlay. The objectors artempte 1 to show that the 
Act had not been legally complied with, but the 
inspector said he could not go lichind the judgment 
of Justices Field and Wills in the High Court that it 
had. The inq»cctor said, too, that the halfpenny 
rate would have a tendency to cripple the library. 
Mr. Dan Smith followed this by drawing a terrible 
picture of the poverty of the parish, ami by saying 
that the library was only a harbour for loafers. 
Against this the librarian showed that between 
Nov. 21, 1 888, and July 8 , 1889, there were 45,209 
visitors to the newsrooms, 8.500 books had gone out 
from the lending department, and there were 1,400 
names on the borrowers’ list. The Commissioners 
were much cramped for room in the temporary 
building, and were not sure of a month when they 
would have to give up possession for the purpose of 
the new street from the Angel to Holborn. There- 
fore the Commis doners ask a sj>ccdy reply from 
the Local Government Board, s> as not to lose the 
opportunity of accepting the generosity of the Skin- 
ners’ Company, and of putting into use the 1,000 
hooks in the rcfercn:c library wh ch were at present 
warehoused for want of roam. The inspector said 
he would lay the claims and objections before the 
Local Government Board with all possible despatch. 

Commenting upon this meeting, the Daily ChronuU 
•ay* : — ** Clerkenweil has got its free library, but, ac- 
cording to theevi lence advanced at the public inquiry 
at the Vestry Hall, under the superinten dence of an in- 
spector o.i bchali of the Local Government Board, it 
has acquired a veritab'e white elephant. Under fairly 
favourable circumstances the library was opened last 
November, and in the seven months it has been in 
active operation the visitors to the news-rooms have 



numbered 45,000, the number of books borrowed 
from the lending department have amounted to 
83,0x5, and there are 1400 names on the borrowers’ 
list. At the present moment the library is established 
in a temjKirary building, the tenure of which cannot 
be secured, as it will shortly have to l>e removed to 
] clear the way for the new street projected between 
the Angel and Holborn. Under these circumstances 
the Library Commissioners are anxious to erect a 
permanent structure on a site which has been offered 
I by the Company of Skinners at the nominal rental of 
I £2 per annum on a lease of 80 years, and to carry 
j out this scheme they have made an application for a 
i loan of £ 6 oox To this a section of the ratepayers 
j have taken objection, and have called for the inter- 
vention of the l.o .:al Government Board. During 
the course of the investigation it was shown that, in 
compliance with the Act of Parliament, a poll of the 
parish had been taken, and the establishment of the 
library affirmed. Notwithstanding the large amount 
of voluntary support accorded, the Commissioners 
find that the scheme, to be properly worked, will 
require the levy of the full rate of one penny in the 
pound. A penny rate will produce .£1380, and 
the annual cost, according to estimate, will amount 
to £1300; consequently the halfpenny rate, for 
which the objectors contend as the limit of the levy, 
would be absurdly inadequate, and would have the 
effect of crippling the library. It seems strange that 
while other places can work a library on a halfpenny 
rate Clerkcnwcll -hould from the first require the full 
authorised levy of one penny, and in consideration of 
the circumstances of the district the objectors are 
entitled to a fair hearing. The Commissioners are 
therefore placed in an awkward position. They have 
got the library, but un!cv> they are allowed to raise 
the means for its support by a penny rate, and are 
permitted to contract a loan for building purposes, 
the scheme mait practically collapse. The report of 
the inspector an 1 the reply of the Local Government 
Board are therefore special importance to them, 
and we can understand their reason for asking for an 
1 immediate response.” 



I 

! 
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Teaching an Apprentice his Business.— 
C. J. Chapman sued Mr. R. G. Thoburn, vellum 
binder, 86 Ele t Street, to recover ^50 damages for 
breach of c ivenant, whereby the defendant undertook 
to instruct the plaintiff in the trade of a vellum binder, 
and had failed to do so. Prior to July, 1SS1, plaintiff 
had been in the dcfemlant’s service as a ruling boy. 
In July of that year he was apprenticed to the de- 
fendant for seven years, lie served his time, and at 
the expiration of the period mentioned was dism ssed 
by defendant, who, however, gave him a gooi 
character. He then took a situation as a vellum 
binder, but was dismissed after being there a week, 
as it was found he was incapable of doing the work. 
His allegation now was that the defendant had 
not given him opportunities of learning the trade 



I thoroughly ; that he was kept to 11 common work ” 
during the whole of the seven years he was an ap- 
prentice ; and that he was fre [ucntly sent out on 
errands, instead of being allowed opportunities of 
; learning the trade. The defence was a complete 
denial of this. The defendant, and a number of 
witnesses called on h s behalf, said that the plaintiff 
had had every opportunity of learning the trade, but 
that he had neglected lo do so. It was also allege I, 
that during the lime of his apprenticeship he absented 
himself from the workshop on several occasions, that 
he kept bad company, and that he was abusive to 
everybody on the premses. After a long hearing 
the jury retired, and on their return into court an- 
nounced that they were unable to agree. They were 
accordingly discharged. 
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StokK-upon-Tken r. — In issuing the Tenth Annual 
Report of the Stoke-upon-Trent Free Library and 
Museum, the Committee slate that the Institution 
continues to maintain its popularity among all clashes. 
Their Report continues : •* We have again to offer 
our best thanks to John F, Campbell, Esq., for the 
kind continuance of his very handsome annual 
subscription of ; and also to thank Alfred 
Reynold?, Esq., who has presented a large number 
of very valuable works to the Lending Library. 
Among the most important purchases during the 
year may be noted sets of the following popular 
author.— Aimard, Ballantync, Miss Mulock, Wilkie 
Collins, Mavnc Reid, Lord Lytton, ami Miss Yonge — 
in all 137 volumes. The number of hooks borrowed 
during the year ending March 31st, 1889, wa* 43,855, 
of which, 4,232 were issued in the Reference Library, 
and 39,623 from the I .ending-out Library; the daily 
average issue from both being 139. The Library 
now contains 8,602 volumes, of which 1,539 arc in 
the Reference Library, aud accessible to all applicants 
over the age of 14, and 7,063 are at the disposal of 
out- door borrowers. The stock of books has been 
increased by ihc addition of 325 volumes ; 179 have 
Ixxn acquired by purchase, and 146 by donations. 
We have again to mention that the present shelf 
accommodation is totally inadequate for the. stock of 
hooks the Librdry now contains. The Committee 
desire to lender their thanks to those ladies and 



gentlemen who have contributed hooks to the Library 
1 or objects to the Museum, and while thanking the 
i Donors for their gifts, and the Curators for their 
valuable assistance, the Committee desire to testify to 
the excellent manner in which Mr. Caddie, jun., has 
performed his duties since he became Librarian. 

BOOKS FOR THE BLIND. 

; To the Editor. 

Sir,— I observe that an anonymous donor has 
recently expressed his intention of presenting the 
People’s Palace library' with 1,000 volumes of books, 
and, in the hope that the example may be followed, 1 
brg to make a statement regarding the wants of this 
society. We provide seventeen libraries of Moon’s 
embossed books, numbering over 6,000 volumes, for 
| the use of the blind in London and suburbs. The 
books arc taken fortnightly to the houses of the blind, 
and so they undergo much wear and tear. 1 he com- 
mittee would feel very grateful if some friends would 
remember the blind poor. The embossed hooks are 
very expensive, and the funds of the society arc 
greatly straitened to meet this want. We therefore 
earnestly hope that our appeal may meet with some 
response. — 1 am, yours truely, 

RALPH TAIT, Secretary. 
Home Teaching Society for the Blind, 

. 31, New Bridge Street, E.C. 



Correspondence. 

[The readers of The Bookbinder would do well to remember that the Editor is anxious 



to give every class of information that may 

L. York writes: — “Can you inform me where I 
can obtain a second-hand laving-prcss ? I have written 
to several firms, but they are all new makers, and I 
cannot afford to buy one new.” 

[If any of our readers have a laying-press for sale, 
thejr may communicate with “L. York, c/o The 
Editor 'J he Bookbituier^ 13, Charing Cross, S.W.”J 

AUFROONKNSS writes: — “I would be obliged if 
ou, or any of the readers of your Journal, would 
indly state the best methods of lettering on white 
vellum with black ink, and the best kind of ink to 
use?” 

[This matter wax dealt with in our last article upon 
“ Vellum and Stationery Binding.” Wc may, how- 
ever, enlarge upon this point in our next iaaic.j 



be desired by members of the craft.] 

1 C. M., Victoria, Australia, writes: — “ Would you 
he good enough to send me all English Price Lists of 
bookbinding plant and materials, leather, doth, etc. ; 
also list of English and Foreign Works on binding 
from /aehmdorf as advertised in your paper.” 

[We have packed up a batch of sueh Price Lists as 
we could lay our hands upon, but before sending our 
parcel should be pleased to add any Trade Lists that 
may be sent to the office from bookbinders’ machinery 
firms, etc.] 

G. S. D. writes to inquire if it would be possible 
, for him to get a look through some of the large 
binderies in London doing cloth work ! 

[Private reply has been made to G. S. D.’s request. J 
Albus. — Next month. 
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FREDERICK ULLMER, 

MANUFACTURER OF 

Bookbinding Machinery 6- Materials. 

STANDARD WORKS: 

CROSS STREET, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 



ILLUSTRATED LIST OF PRICES SENT FREE. 




BOOKBINDER S V £lI e^ 



& 3 & £ S 3 & 



SPECIALTY- HIGH CLASS WORK 



NL GHT fA C s?I-o^, 



AVENUE 
. LONDOtL- 



BRASS TYPE 



STEAM MACHINERY 



.ESTAB 9 I 86 I 



Wm. armitage. 

$olb, jSUv>cr. 

IMITATION GOLD AND ALUMINIUM LEAF 

IN ALL SIZE!. 

BRONZE POWDERS IN ALL COLORS. 

240, OLD (STREET, LONDON. E.C. 



BOOKBINDERS’ SPECIALITIES. 



Book-edga Carmine. 
Prep«r d Ma bling Colon. 
Bl-cklng Powder. 

Egg Albuman (aw moc'I). 
Dry QUlr. 

Book VARNI8H. 

Gold an I SllTor Leaf. 

Half Gold. 



Metal Leaf. 
Untarnlahabe Silver 
Leaf. 

R iling Ink. Pjwdon. 
Bl. eking Inks. 

• PO 1 * 



Bron *<i Powd.re. 
Spangl 

Belief Stamping Color. 

SPxlC/S/E.VS FOR WARDED OS APPROVAL. 

GEORGE MORRIS, 

258, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 



CjEORQE ^AG}E, Soft, Silver, ant> 3nh Blochcrs, 

THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN LONDON FOR TRADE WORK. 

* 10, FORE STREET, CITY, E.C. * 



BOOKBINDERS BLOCKS. TOOLS. ROLLS. &< 




MINTON & CASEY. 4.PilgrimSt.LiidgateHill. London.E.C. 
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PREPAID ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Under this heading small prepaid advertisements of heo lines will be inserted a t a charge 
of eighteen pence ; after two lines the charge will be a shilling per line. 



"MIX & GRAY, BOOKBINDERS’ TOOL, BLOCK, TYPE, AND STEEL LETTER 
CUTTERS, 10S, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 



i 

] 


LT J. FENTON, BOOKBINDERS’ BLOCK AND TOOL CUTTER, 6, WINE 
I! . OFFICE COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 

r ~* DE LACEY AND SON, BOOKBINDERS’ TOOL, BLOCK, AND LETTER 
V** CUTTERS, 43, SECKFORD STREET, CLEKKENWELI, F.C. 


I; 


1 ENNETT BROS., BOOKBINDERS AND PUBLISHERS' ENGRAVERS, 
’ DESIGNERS, BLOCK AND TOOL CUTTERS, 3, Bouvkrie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


T MARKS & CO., BOOKBINDERS’ BLOCK AND TOOL CUTLERS, 7, ST. 
‘ • PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.C. 

LJ NIGHTS & COTTRELL, BOOKBINDERS’ BLOCK, TOOL, AND LETTER 
1 ^ CUTTERS, 9 & 10, St. Hride's Avenue, Fleet Street, London. Established 1861. 


] 


r OUIS BROTHERS (Successors to the late J. Martin), Book and Bevel Edge 
Card Gilders & Gold Blockers, iiS A- 119, Great Saffron Hill, EC Established 1856. 


■p KNIGHTS, BOOKBINDERS’ BLOCK-CUTTER, AND PHOTO- ZIN CO 

A • ENGRAVER, 10, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, F.C. Established 1S77. 


I ) FAIRBROTHER, BOOKBINDERS’ BLOCK AND TOOL CUTTER, AND 
IV. GENERAL BRASS ENGRAVER, 17, GOUGH SQUARE, FLEET STREET, CITY, E.C. 


V/f ADDIN & SE 1 .MAN, ENGRAVERS, BOOKBINDERS’ TOOL CUTTERS, 
1 ' i AND DESIGNERS, BEVEL LETTERS, &c., 41, SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


W 


r & T. GATES, GOLD AND SILVER LEAF MANUFACTURERS, Importers 
A • op Bronze Powders and Foreign Gold Leap, 52, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C. 


] 


E 


ADIE & CO., 6, FLEET LANE, FARRINGDON STREET, E.C., JEWEL 
- CASE LEATHERS, MOROCCOS, RUSSIA HIDFiS, AND BASILS. 



THE BOOKBINDER. 

An Illustrated Journal for Book-Binders, Librarians, and all Lovers of Books. 



TERMS FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 
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Per Month. 
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Prepaid Advertisements .— Under this heading small prepaid advertisements of two lines will be insetted 
at a charge of eighteen pence ; after two lines the charge will be a shilling per line. 

The terms for advertising on the Back page, and other pages of the Cover, are fixed at a special rate, and 
can be arranged by applying to A. C. Brookes & Co., 35, King Street, Chcapside, E.C. 

Advertisements must reach the Office by the i8ih of each month. 
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HOW READY. BY PERMISSION OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 



REMARKABLE BINDINGS 

• IN THE 

BRITISH MUSEUM. 

A QUARTO BOOK, CONTAINING SIXTY-TWO MONOTINT PLATES REPRODUCED 
FROM THE ORIGINALS : AND FULLY DESCRIBED BY 

HENRY B. WHEATLEY, 

Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 



T HE DECORATIVE ART displayed on the covers of books from the ninth to the 

nineteenth centuries receives so much attention at the present time, that the projectors of this work 
have been induced to offer Bibliophiles one more important treatise on the subject ; and, by permission of 
the Trustees, have prepared an entirely new book on the most Remarkable Bindings in The British 
Museum. This volume contains monotint plates of sixty-two of the most splendid or most interesting 
examples of the Binder's art in the DepartineLts of Manuscripts and of Printed Books, photographed by the 
ortho-chromatic process. 

There are twenty-four plates illustrating the finest book -covers in the Department of Manuscripts, and 
thirty-eight from the Department of Printed Books ; many of which were in the possession of Queen Katharine 
Pan, Henry VIII., Edward VL, Queen Mary, Queen Elizabeth, James L, and other monarch*. They also 
include examples of bindings executed in Italy for Maioli, Canevari and Grolier, and in France for Henri II. 
and Henri 1 IL, Catherine de Medicis, President De Thou, Marguerite de Valois, and other celebrated 
collectors — showing the work of Nicolas and Clovis Eve, Le Gascon, Padeloup, Du Seuil, Monnier, and other 
noted craftsmen. 

Each of the sixty-two illustrations is accompanied by a full description of the book and its binding, 
written by Mr. Henry B. Wheatley, Author of Bookbinding Considered as a Fine Art, who has also given a 
brief introduction on Bookbinding as it is represented at the present time in the British Museum. 

The volume is of large size, medium quarto, in order to give the plates their full importance, and is issued 
in the French style, broehi^ with untrimmed edges and without saw-cuts at the tack, so that it can be bound 
in morocco or any other material in its full sixe. As the subject is one which does not appeal to the general 
public, a small edition of only 200 copies has been primed for Great Britain, and each copy has been numbered 
and will be delivered in rotation of order. 

An edition of 200 copies, with the descriptions printed in French, has also been published by Messrs. 
Gruel and Engelmann, of Paris, at the same price. 

Twenty-five copies printed on superior paper and with illuminated initial-letters are issued with 
the sixty-two plates sur Japan ; and twenty-five copies will be prepared with coloured plates, which will Ixr, 
as nearly as possible, representations of the original bindings. These coloured copies, as they will necessarily 
be expensive, will be supplied to Subscribers' orders only, and cannot be ready till May. 

One hundred end fifty copie. are offered | « 3 J 6 

Twenty-five copies, with Plates sur Japan (in J dpanese paper covers) at 4 14 6* 

Twenty-five copies, with Coloured Plates {in J apanese paper covers) at 8 8 0* 

• All the Eng likh Edition is subscribed tut. 

The book is sold to Subscribers only. It will not be reprinted, and no copies will be sold 

at a reduced price. 

London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, Limited, 

. St. Qaailiin’* home, gttttr T ant, flu: Stmt, £.£. 

Sold also by WILLIAM CLOWES & SONS, Limited, 13, Charing Cross; 
and E. G. CUNDALL, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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B. DELLAGANA & CO., L™, 

STEREOTYPE FOUNDERS, ELECTROTYPERS, AND PH0T0-ZINC06RAPHERS, 

LONDON— 106 and 107, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street ; 48, Fetter Lane, Holbora ; 
and 14, Biahopagate Avenue, Camomile Street, E.C. 

MANCHESTER - 02 and 62a, Qreengate, Salford. LIVERPOOL 35, Atherton Street. 

ELECTROS FOR BOOKBINDING AND BLOCKING PURPOStS. 

Carti to all parts of London, Lsvtrpocl , and Mandtsi!tr daily. 



GRUEL ET ENGELMANN, Editeurs, 418 Rue Saint Honore, Paris. 

MANUEL HI8T0RIQUE ET BIBLI06RAPHIQUE 
DE L’AMATEUR DE RELIURE8. 

By LEON GRUEL. 

Illustrated with 70 Heliographs and Plates printed in gold and colours; reproductions of 

remarkable bindings. 



MEDIUM QUARTO. PRICE £3 3 a. 



This Volume contains a dissertation on Bookbinding in all ages, with Illustrations as well as 
Examples of the work of all the best-known Binders of France. 



NOW READY. Prick $12.00 hit. 

CASPARS GENERAL DIRECTORY 

or rum 

American Book, News, and Stationery Trade, Wholesale and Retail. 

Including the Publishing, Subscripts m, Retail Book, Antigesarian, AVonT, Map, Art, Music, Manufacturing, JsbHng and 
Retail Stationery, Blank Book and Paper Manufacturing Business, ana General Jobbers in above Lines, in the 
L usted States and Canada. 

ARRANGED; 

]. All firms, in a General Alphabet; with, full {•formation in regard to their nature, their speciaUrcs, etc.; firm charge* of 
Publisher*, Manufacturing Stationers. Jobbers, etc. ; the approximate commercial standing and the present Post Office 
Address of all firms, etc. : 

II. Digest of the Trade Lists of the variou* Book Publishers ; 

III. Digest of the Trad* Lists of the Mamrfaet uring and Jobbing Stationers, aad the Blank Book and Piper Makers ; 

IV. Geographically, according to States and Towns ; 

V. According to Specialities of firms represented ; 

VI. Theory and Practice of the Book and Stationery Trade; Hints nnd Suggestions to Booksellers, News Dealers and 
Stationers Trade Biographic*. Tr-.dc Journals, etc. 

Containing also a list of >joo American Technological, Scientific LiOrarr, etc.. Periodical*, arrang ed in one alphabet 
' according to titles and Ovbiiskert y stating aadress, price, etc. 

Alt informatioio contained in this Directory being the result of many years o* practical experience and research, chiefly 
received from or verified by the enumerated firms themselves. Forming a convenient and practical Manual for all Publishers. 
Booksellers, Newsdealers, Stationers or Librarians. 

By G. V. CASPAR, Milwaukee. Wis. Hook idler, Publisher and Stationer, Compiler of the "Directory of Antiquarian BookveBerv" etc. 

London; B. F. Steven* ; New York: “Publisher*’ Weakly" ; Loipiig: T. A. Brockhaua; Milwaukee : C. N. Caspar. 

1889 . 

W Send to the Compiler for • Prospectus. 
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MANUEL HISTORIQUE ET BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE 
DE L AMATEUR DE RELIURE8. 
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This Volume contains a dissertation on Bookbinding in ait ages, with Illustrations as well as 
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EDOUARD ROUVEYRE, Editeur, rue Jacob 45, Paris. 

LES 

Reliures d’Art a la Bibliotheque Nationale. 

Par HENRI BOUCHOT 

DU CABINET DES ESTAMPKS. 
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Un beau volume in*8 j<?tus (format et type de La Heliure Moderne, par Octave Uzanne et de 
La Hellure de Luxe, par L. Deromk), im prime avee grand luxe par D. Dumoolin et C fl , en carac teres 
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ADVERTISEMENTS and all Communications respecting them should be sent to 
Messrs. A . C. Brookes Sr* Co., General Advertising Agents, King Street , Cheapside , London. 


J. 


HEWIT & 

. ... /dSXbt 


SONS, 


Banners, 

•KUKSm? 


^urriers, & Leather 


’"Manufacturers, 

'vr.-.r./' 



24, BRIDE LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C., 

frfsstrs of Ulorotto, Calf, j$cal,$Uan, jShiber, ^aircn ITratjjtr 



VELLUMS, 
PtrchmtnU, 
CLOTH, 
l MUSIC PAPERS. 



BOOKBINDERS AND UPHOLSTERERS, |$rijT5bM 

Wholesale and Export. 



Sookbtnbcrs’ 



Imltrnafiomai 
a Exhibition, . 
g E.1tnf>M*xk, i88A,< 
for ExifiUm* 



y — HU*CtOj\ 

m V Manu/tuturr V 

*"*"• « ENAMELLERS AND IMPORTERS OF RUSSIA HIDES. 8 



i«t Ki*«: 98, PAGE’S WALK, BERMONDSEY, LONDON, S.E. ; & CITY TAN WORKS, EDINBURGH. 

'•LX AX MONTHS, London.” 



ESTABLISHED 1806. 



Ttlfgramt j 



"HE WIT, Edi*bu*gh.’ t 






Established 1823. 



3 



I Ten Prize Medals Received. ~\ 

53 k 'Si' r? 

WILSON, WALKER & Co., 

Sheepscar Leather Works, Leeds. 



BOOKBINDERS' LEATHER OF ALL KINDS. 

GLUE of various qualities ; also, POWDEEED GLUE in cwt. bags, or 1-lb. and J -lb. packets. 

PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 
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THE BOOKBINDER ADVERTISEMENTS. 



WILSON & BENTLEYS, 

50 ST. JOHN STREET, LONDON, E.C.. 
MANUFACTURERS OF BOOK-CLOTHS AND 
OTHER CLOTHS USED IN BOOKBINDING. 

h'. & B. have the largest selection of Colours and Embossing Designs in Book C.'oth, and hat « lately introdsseed 
seitral bright light colours of a very solid description. 

STOCK ALSO KEPT OF THREAD, TAPE, LABEL CLOTH, ETC. 



,IT r Ht ^ JOHN HAD DON & Co.. ^ 



ESTABLISHED 
1814 . 



MaW^ARD 1 IVltfRCHANTte 



x 3 & 4, Bouverie St., Fleet St., London, E.C. 

CONTRACT ORDERS accepted for Deliveries in all BRANDS 

and including our own SPECIAL 

SAMPLES Ac ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 



J l K ARL KRAUSE. LEIPZIG^ 
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KARL KRAUSE, LEIPZIG, GERMANY, 

MACHINES^ 
Bookbinding, Printing, and Kindred Trades. ; 
ESTABLISHED SINCE 1856. 



IN THIS SPECIALITY THE 

Largest Manufactory la tb« World, j 

ANNUAL PRODUCTION 2,500 MACHINES. 



KARL KRAUSE / LEIPZIG 



C PI 1 1 MM FR ft Pn ELECTROTYPERS, STEREOTYPERS PHOTC- 
*• ILUIVIIYILII IX) UU., ZINCOGRAPHERS, PHOTO - LITHOGRAPHERS, &c. 

14 2. Goldsmith's Court, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, and 62 4 63, Cow Cross Street, 
Farringdon Street, F.C. <-> BOOKBINDERS' ELECTROS. « >■> Established 1845. 
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DR. allon’s rTVDV. [From The Quiver.) 



E&itortal IWotce. 

This is, of course, the dull season, but on the whole binders appear to be equally busy 
with past years. Masses of booklets are now being cleared out of the cloth binderies, and 
some of them are certainly perfection in finish. There is nothing startling to record of the 
markets except in the matter of morocco, which appears to be growing scarcer every year. 

The forthcoming Arts and Crafts Exhibition is beginning to create some little stir, and 
we believe there will be a fairly interesting competition. 

The great dock strike touched the trade through the London Consolidated Society. 
This Society passed a very sensible resolution in response to the appeal to all trades to 
come out. With regard to other outside matters, the question of apprenticeship is one that 
will soon come to the front, and as it largely affects the bookbinding trade, we shall devote 
space to it in forthcoming issues. 

The great Library Association meetings will have been held ere this journal again 
appears, and from the items composing the programme, these meetings promise to be of 
unusual interest 

As our readers will observe, we this month commence a series of elaborately prepared 
plates, illustrative of famous bindings. They should prove of great value to the craft as 
examples of standard work. 

For some inexplicable reason, the great dinner by which the Almshouses Fund was 
to receive much needed assistance has been postponed ti 1 next year. 

VOL. III.— No. XXVII. D 
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a Glance at tbe asinbtnos in tbe parts exhibition. 

Bv a Member of the Craft. 

(Continued from page 28.) 



^ ^ ^ In a comer ^of theleft- 

^ ^"walleJ -off a space as large as a good sized 

room, filling three sides v. ith shelves as if it were a 
•"’ lihrary. These shelves are partitioned off and divided 
iT,, jjEf'. between the American publishers, and are filled with some 
real good specimens of ordinary work for the library, half-bound 
and whole bound, and all open so that visitors can both see and 
/ / handle the books. There is one case of fine specimens screened 
s/ by glass from the rough touch of moist and unskilled hands, but 
only tbe one. belonging to Appleton e~ Co. (New York). It con- 
" * tains four volumes: ‘‘ Picturesque America,” two volumes, in brown 
" ‘ crushed levant, with an ornamental skeleton lettering on the side, 
... inlaid on a very tine scroll central ornamentation with a painter’s 
palette and brushes worked into the design. “ Picturesque Palestine,” 
_ - two volumes, in an exceedingly p ile green morocco, with a plain red 
- • inlaid border and centre, very neat and tasteful On the shelves the 
same firm exhibit several sets of “ The New American Cyclopaedia:" 
one in full Russia with a French three line panel back, and the same 
* style of frame on the- sides; other sets in other library styles, and all 
ij well bound in-board books. The rest of these exhibits are in all 
styles ot library work, including tree calf and panel sprinkled, and 
r mostly in-board. Taking them altogether there is no better collection 
in the Exhibition, but 1 could not help speculating as to how much 
of the material employed was of English origin, and how much of the 
work put into them was by English emigrant labour. As to the effect 
of this good work upon our English market in the way of competition, it 
would be a hard matter to decide, as I could not determine the prices, but 
I think I might hazard the guess that we have nothing to fear in that 
respect, 

1 have dealt now with all the exhibits but one, for which perhaps 
our readers have been anxiously looking— the English section. Here, I 
am sorry to say, there is only one exhibit of fine bindings, viz., that of 
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R. Riviere «S» Sons. This alone should lie quite sufficient proof that English binders have 
not lost their cunning, even in the execution of French designs, as for instance the very 
beautiful imitation of Le Gascon on red morocco, inlaid with green and brown, “The 
Marriage of Cupid and Psyche." Another copy is in olive green morocco with a peculiai 
laced and trefoil pattern. “ England's Helicon," in green morocco, is in the delicate Roger 
Payne style. A book on Freemasonry, in brown morocco, blind-tooled after Maioli. “ The 
Doomsday Book,” a copy of which is here, has been descritied before in these columns. 
“Munirs Usages et Costumes au Moyen Age 1 ’ is in brown morocco, with an intricate scroll 
pattern. A book in pigskin with the head of Dante in an inlaid oval centre surrounded by 
inlaid scroll work somewhat in the renaissance style. Two good specimens of tree-marbling 
and panel sprinkling complete the list, and (excepting America) are the only specimens of 
this very popular description of work in the Exhibition as far as 1 could discern. 

British and Foreign Bible Society. In a large case this society exhibits a collection 
of the poorest work in the Exhibition as far as bindings are concerned. 

Under the superintendence of Messrs. Galignani, of Paris, the remaining English 
exhibitors have organized a department similar to that of America. Most of these specimens 
are exhibited not tor the binding alone, but as good saleable work. 

HatcharJs is of library work in Roger Payne and other popular styles. 

Ward & Downey, mostly good cloth work. 

Walter Scott, a good many classics, including the “ Camelot Scries," in aesthetic bud- 
coloured calf. 

Fisher Unwin exhibits the Century Magaz.ne, but I am not aware of anything English 
about it. 

Griffith dr* Farran have some cheap work, including some books printed in Germany, 
and not bound by themselves. 

Bagster Co., the originators of the Yapp style, have some splendid specimens of 
india-rubber kid-lined Yapp bibles, certainly the best work of the kind on exhibition. 

The Oxford University Press has a large assortment of good Bible and Prayer 
work which will stand every test and hvld its own as against the best French production 
of a similar class. In the matter of religious work, nothing in the Exhibition can com|>are 
with that of the three principal exhibitors ; in fact, in this department England has produced 
more change and variety than could ever have been anticipated. The most pleasing of the 
Oxford case is the loose seal, calf-lined pearl ifimos.; but every variety possible is shown, 
limp calf and morocco ; padded sides ; fancy grains ; neat russia sets of Prayer and Hymns 
in blue-watered silk-lined boxes; crocodile, lizard, and others, including delicate-coloured 
leathers to match or contrast with ladies’ gloves. 

K) re 6- Spottinooode. This firm runs the Oxford Press closely for honours, having 
quite as varied an assortment of Bibles and Prayers. Indeed it seems as if this class of 
work is as much liable to the vagaries of fashion as feminine gear. In this case are Bibles 
in green marbled, and panelled, and green tree-marbled calf. Yapps in Alsatian levant ; 
others in morocco with kid outside-linings. Books in crocodile and snake skins, as well 
as the more orthodox styles of plain morocco with rims and clas[>s. 

As far as the exhibits go, England lias nothing to be ashamed of; in some things 
perhaps something to boast of, but it is to be regretted that so few of our London binders 

U 2 
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have hail the public spirit that should have prompted them to try to break a lance with their 
foreign rivals. Is there no trade to be done with the continent of Europe? Even if the 
doer be shut there, what of the effect on the colonists who, coming to Paris, see England so 
poorly represented. Does London intend to surrender the palm to Paris for fine bindings ? 
I mistake the character of Englishmen if that be so, yet that inference might fairly be drawn 
from the absence of good work by this country. 

As far as the ordinary werk of commerce is concerned there is little doubt that the 
English is far superior to the French — a walk through the streets and a look into the book- 
sellers' windows would soon convince one of that fact — and I believe it is cheaper. I think 
it would be easy of demonstration, had I the time and facilities, that the ratio of production 
is greater in England with shorter hours and far higher wages than even in Paris with longer 
hours and lower pay. Here we have a decided advantage in the matter of machinery. As 
far as I could learn there is no paring machine in any of the Parisian shops, except a small 
affair of very simple construction for shaving or skivering, which is only large enough to take 
a half-bound back, and cannot be used for edging or anything else but paring all over a 
narrow strip. The inventions of the whole world find their way to England, for which we 
may thank free trade, while the protective character of Fiench laws hinders their appearance 
in that country. 

The great feature of French work is the artistic designs on the outsides, in which for a 
time they seemed to excel ; but England has caught up with her rival wonderfully in recent 
years. Once on a level in that respect, we may safely hold our own in the mark. Is of the 
world, feeling assured of an ample return on each venture. 



©ur Colourcb plate. 

Our Coloured Plate is a reproduction of one of the beautiful series just completed by 
Mr. Bernard Quaritch. The book represented is described in Quaritch’s General 
Catalogue as follows: — 

Appianus, 1538, two vols. in one, stout 12111a In a magnificent Grolieresque binding 
of smooth brown calf, gilt edges, the sides decorated with a geometrical interlacing design 
executed in green, gold, white, and black. In marvellously fine and fresh condition. 

This binding is as fine and tasteful as most of those which bear the name of Grolicr ; 
it is, indeed, almost too good for Italian work. 

Our plate next month will consist of an elaborate specimen of binding by the 
Eve family. 
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{Technical 36oohbin&ino. 

CHAPTER IX. — Treating of Edges. 

(’ Continued /rum page 24.) 

Under the above heading it is proposed to give directions for colouring edges, of any 
chosen tint or shade, sprinkling them with one or more colours, marbling them in various 
popular patterns or designs, gilding, or otherwise ornimenting them, and finally burnishing 
them. 

A volume with snow-white edges, smoothly and evenly cut, and possessing the burnished 
appearance which the plough or cutting machine knife invariably imparts, is in itself a 
treasure. Alas however, white edges soon get soiled, thumb and finger marks appear, dust 
settles on the top and fore-edge, and the spotless purity disappears, leaving the book a stained 
and unsightly object. To obviate this it has been the custom to colour, sprinkle, marble, or 
gild the edges, which also adds to the finish and beauty of the binding. 

The colours mostly used arc blue, brown, green, red, and yellow ; as these can be 
procured of all qualities and shades from any drysalter, artists' colourman, or bookbinders, 
material dealer, it is not thought necessary to refer to the mode of manufacturing them. 
None but the best colours should be used by bookbinders. To properly prepare these it is 
necessary to grind the colours very fine in water, on a marble slab with a muller. The 
colours are then placed in separate vessels, and paste and water added until the consistency 
required for use is obtained. Some binders add two or three drops of oil, and about the same 
small quantity of vinegar and water to the paste, in the belief that it produces a better edge. 

In order to colour the edges equally all over, the boards at the head of the volume must 
be beaten even with the edges, and the book placed firmly on a cheek of the press, or the 
fiont of the work bench, then gripping the back of the volume in the left hand, the chosen 
colour should be applied with a small sponge, taking care to pass it evenly over the edge, 
proceeding towards the back one way, and then reversing its passage towards the gutter; this 
will prevent clotting, or an unequal quantity of colour lodging at the angles of the fore-edge. 
After both the top and bottom edges have been thus treated, the fore edge should lie laid 
open from the boards, and a runner held firm above to pievent the colour searching or running 
into the book. A dozen volumes, more or less, according to their thickness, may be thus 
coloured at one operation by piling them on each other. When a number are done at once 
it is better to place the books in the laying-press, and give them a nip, not too tight; this will 
prevent the colour entering between the leaves. Few things in a book are more unsightly 
than when the colour having properly stained the edges of the leaves, has been allowed to run 
in between the pages and stain them irreguhrly, perhaps to the depth of the sixteenth of an 
inch. When the colour is dry the edges may be burnished with the tooth agate, and then 
covered with paper until the book is passed over to the finisher for covering, lettering, 
and ornamenting. 

The beautiful red edges many modern books possess, especially some of the editions of 
“ Hymns Ancient and Modem," recently issued by Messrs. W. Clowes and Sons, Limited, 
are remarkable for their brilliancy of colour, and the high state of polish they have received 
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at the hands of the burnisher. Another instance of modern good workmanship may he found 
in the parti-coloured edges of the “ London Post Office Directory,” publisher! by Messrs. 
Kelly. Here the various contrasting colours indicate the different sections of the immense 
compilation with precision, and help the commercial man who glories in its precise informa- 
tion, to speedily trace the object of his search. Surely had the learned Dr. Thomas Frognall 
Dibdin have lived to see these perfect specimens of edge colouring, he would have written a 
eulogistic paragraph in their honour. 

When the edges are to be sprinkled, it is customary to place a number of volumes 
together with a hoard at top and bottom, and then tie them securely, or place them in the 
laying-press. The fore-edge should be sprinkled first. Not too large a brush, perfectly clean, 
should be dipjied into the vessel containing the required colour, and well beaten over such 
vessel until the heavier spots of colour are freed from the brush, and only a fine rain-like 
sprinkle is emitted ; during this procedure the edges ought to be covered with a piece of 
paper, to prevent them receiving a big splash or blot of colour. With the brush in his 
right hand, and the pin in his left, the binder holding them at a proper distance above the 
book, after having removed the paper covering, commences to sprinkle the edges, beating the 
brush lightly at first, and more heavily as he proceeds, taking every possible care to make 
the spots as fine as pin-points. In fact the beauty of a sprinkled edge greatly depends upon 
the uniformity in size and minuteness of the spots. Sometimes two or more colours are 
sprinkled over the edges. The workman's good taste should guide him in choosing the most 
cffec.ive combinations ; he should never forget an old master’s advice to a young artist, 
“ Mix your colours with brains." The fore-edge having been thus treated, the heads and tails 
are next served in a similar way, and the batch of books left to dry. 

A very rich, charming, yet chaste effect is produced by adding a gold sprinkle to the 
edges of a volume after the colour or colours have dried. An old receipt for making a gold 
liquid for this purpose is as follows : “ Take a book of gold leaf, place the metal leaves in a 
mortar together with half-an-ounce of honey, pound them with a pestle until the go'd is very 
fine, then add half-a-pint of clear water, and mix them well ; after settling, pour the water off 
and put in more until the honey is all diluted and extracted, and nothing is left but the gold : 
then mix one grain of oxymuriate of mercury (corrosive sublimate), with a teaspoonful of 
spirits of wine, and when dissolved put the same, with a little thick gum water, to the gold, 
and bottle it, always shaking it well before using.” In the present day, when to many 
beautiful shades of gold, silver, and copper bronzes are to be obtained, doubtless a finer and 
more sheen-line sprinkle can be produced, than by the leaf-gold process adopted by our 
predecessors. When dry, the edges must be burnished to .as high a polish as possible. 

To marble the edges of a volume properly is a difficult task, and requires the exercise of 
much care, even by those who have had great practice. Indeed, marbling is generally carried 
on as a distinct part of the craft, es|>ecially in large cities and towns. Pursuing the plan 
hitherto adopted, it is intended, for the benefit and guidance of binders in small piovincial 
towns, to treat of book-marbling as a |>art of the art such gentlemen may of sheer necessity be 
compelled to exercise. 

In page 157, Vol. II., will be found a description of the method by which the edges 
of account books are generally marbled ; that method, however, does not quite apply in the 
present instance, inasmuch as the ingredients constituting the “ size ” are different. Readers 
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would do well, notwithstanding this difference, to re-peruse the page alluded to, as there are 
many points which equally apply to both methods. 

The “ size” is made by placing in a pipkin or other clean vessel a quantity of linseed, 
and pouring over it rain or filtered water in a boiling state, stirring the seed round and round 
with a clean stick, till the size is of sufficient consistency to bear the colours on its surface. 
Should the size lie too thick, which a trial will enable the workman to judge, add more boiling 
water, if too thin more seed ; the latter should be obviated as much as possible by not putting 
too much water to the seed at first, as the size getting cool will not easily assimilate with 
that which is added. 

The operator will next take a piece of bees'-wax of the purest quality, and mincing it very 
fine, place it in a vase on a slow fire until it is melted ; he should then pour into the molten 
wax, very gradually, some spirits of tur|icntine, stirring them well together till they acquire 
the consistency of honey. 

Vegetable colours should be used in preference to mineral ; the latter being heavy will 
sink to the bottom of the size. When the colours are chosen, according to the pattern to be 
produced, they should be ground as fine as possible in rain or filtered water, the perfection 
of the marbling being accelerated by the clearness and brightness of the colours. Two or 
three drops of the wax prepared as above described, according to the quantity of colour to be 
ground, must be well worked in during this operation. The wax will make the colour hold, 
besides giving a finer gloss to the edge at the time of burnishing. 

Each colour as it is ground should be placed in a sep irate cup or basin, with a different 
brush, or camel’s-hair pencil to each. A small quantity of ox-gall and water should then be 
added to the colours, and well stirred in with the brush. If the chosen pattern be that which 
is known as Shell Marble, this will be all that is necessary for the vein colours, or those to be 
thrown first on the size. To the upper ones, or those intended to drive the former into veins, 
and form the shell, two or three drops of lioiled linseed oil should be added, not neglecting to 
mix them well by the aid of the brush, so that they may be fully incorpo ratal, or blended 
with the colours. 

Of course, the trough must be watertight and perfectly clean, then the size, now cold, 
should be strained, anil carefully poured into the trough, otherwise some of the seed may 
escape into the trough. Next an experiment or two should be made to ascertain if the 
colours act as they ought. A little of each colour is taken up by its brush, and cast on the 
size ; this is best done by tapping the brushes on the left forefinger, till the drops of colour 
fall in the required order: should they remain in stationary clots, and not expand a little over 
the surface of the size, more ox-gall must be added ; if they spread too much, it will be 
necessary to add more unmixed colour. A similar test should be applied to the upper 
colours; but in this case inote oil must he added if the shell does not freely develop, and 
more unmixed colour if white spots or breaks are caused by too much oil. The trials must 
be made with blank pajier, and the face of the size thoroughly cleared of colour after each 
of the experiments. 

Having succeeded by these tests in ensuring that the colours work well and freely, the 
whole of the surface of the size may now be covered with the Shell Marble, the vein 
colours to be thrown on first, then the upper ones. 

[ To tv , oHtinneJ. 
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. £mbrol&crc& anb paintcb 36ooh Covers. 

Mrs. Conyers Morrell recently contributed an interesting article to our excellently 
conducted contemporary, The Lady's Pictorial, and we may at once express our obligation to 
the editor of that journal, for the use of the full-page illustration facing this page. Mrs. 
Morrell’s contribution was one of a series upon “ Original Fancy Work " ; but the article re- 
ferred to dealt exclusively with Embroidered and Painted Book Covers. The author opens by 
remarking that bookbinding is a handicraft which few amateurs master, or even attempt, but 
she is confident that it is one which might be most advantageously practised by ladies, either 
for pleasure or profit Although venturing to disagree with this conclusion, we are in full 
accord with the succeeding remarks, viz. : “ the decoration of the covers offer almost unlimited 
scope for the exercise of individual talent and ingenuity .... and that needlework and 
painting might be far more frequently applied to them than they at present are ... . There 
are favourite authors and treasured volumes in almost every home for which no cover would, 
in the eyes of the owners, be considered too good.” 

Mrs. Morrell then proceeds to give us the following interesting information : “At the 
Royal School of Needlework, a very praiseworthy attempt has been made to introduce 
handsomely embellished book-coverings into more general use, and not only have many 
handsome covers been executed by the needle ; but a speciality has of late been made by the 
school, of painted vellum bindings, which are extremely attractive in appearance. The more 
elaborate of these covers have representations of saints, or other figure subjects portrayed 
on them, worked up in the style of ancient missal paintings, with, in some cases, highly raised 
and gilded backgrounds ; others, for more ordinary purposes, are tastefully adorned by some 
semi-conventiona 1 designs of flowers or fruit, others have appropriate mottoes or lettering 
introduced into the designs upon the covers, and all are certainly novel and attractive in 
appearance, and a satisfactory proof of what can be done in this style of decorative binding, 
orders lor which are promptly executed by the artists working in connection with the Royal 
ScliooL" The writer then gives an account of the works of art to be found in the British 
Museum, and incidentally refers to the work of the nuns of Ijttle Gidding. 

In the course of her practical instructions, Mrs. Morrell says : “ Bullion, pearls, coral, 
spangles, beads, gold twist and thread, as well as silks of divers hues, may all be pressed into the 
service of book cover decoration ; crystals and gems may also appropriately be introduced, 
but these should be genuine stones, such as amethysts, topaz and crystals, and they should 
be smoothly polished, not cut up into facets.” 

Concerning the accompanying design, it is explained : “ The design upon this page is 
capable of being carried out in a great variety of ways. It would be very pretty painted in 
colours and gold on white vellum ; or it might be enlarged and worked in bullion and gold 
thread on velvet ; or in silks, on a foundation of satin or fine cloth. Enlarged sufficiently to 
become suitable for a portfolio cover, this design might well be worked in fine crewels, or 
washing silks, on linen ; in the latter case, the cover should be a removable one, so that it 
may be readily cleaned. Old books with shabby bindings may have their appearance mightily 
improved by a cover neatly stitched over them ; and for this purpose a good quality of satin 
merveillcux answers particulaily well, since it combines good wearing qualities with a slender 
substance, and hence does not thicken the volume in the same way that a thicker material is 
liable to do unless very carefully laid on.” 
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UClorcestcr datbcbral Xibrart*. 

By W. Salt Brassincton. 

(Continue/ from page 185, Vol. II.) 

J f.han Moulin chose, as a rule, to place his name in the form of a rebus upon his 
bindings. In the illustration upon the opposite page, the windmill occupies the centre 
of the stamp, above are the stars, and below the patient ass browses the grass that grows 
around the foot of the mill ; while the miller, still with his sack on his head, ascends the 
ladder to the mill door. Two bluebottle flies of quite alarming dimensions hover, one on 
each side, and above the miller’s head appear the letters “ JehA” (Jehan) completing the 
rebus. Moulm's two stamps appear always to have been used together ; they are sui 
generis , and are worthy of the city from which they appear to have emanated. Rouen is 
famous for her early printers, and it may not be out of place to mention a few of them. 
One, Maufler, is said to have introduced the art into the Norman city somewhere about 
the year 1475. Guillaume Tailleur, who assisted our Pynson, had a press there at an early 
date ; a citizen called J ehan le Bourgeous was somewhat distinguished ; then f llowed 
Martin Morin, Raulin Guahier, and Jehan Moulin, who appear to have set up their presses 
soon after the commencement of the sixteenth century. 

Besides the Paralius, the volume bound by Jehan Moulin, though printed at Leyden, I 
can discover but one book in this library that emanated from Rouen. The volume in 
question is the “ Breviary of the Second Use of Hereford," 121110., printed at Rouen in 1505. 
It is perfect with the exception of the two last leaves at the end ; there is another copy 
of this, the only printed edition of the Hereford Breviary, in the Bodleian Library. In 
addition to the stamped bindings already mentioned, there is a volume bearing upon its 
sides early panel-stamps, displaying the armorial bearings of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. ; 
the stamps are similar to those used by Julian Notary, John Reynes, and other early 
sixteenth century binders, but they beir the ini tills “ H. N.,” and they are, perhaps, the 
earliest Heraldic stamps of this kind yet discovered. 

In these notes it has been possible only to indicate in the slightest manner some 
of the treasures of the great Library of Worcester Cathedral ; but what has been written 
may be suggestive of a more exhaustive treatise to some future student of Bookbindings. 
In the next issue of The Book hinder it is intended to touch upon some of the relics in 
Lichfield Cathedral Library. If (lossible, the series of illustrations that have accompanied 
these articles will also be continued. 
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facsimiles of Boohbm&lnos. 

Mr. Bernard Quaritch has now completed the eleven parts composing his “ Facsimiles of 
Choice Eximples of Historical and Artistic Bookbinding.” Of its kind it is a grand work, 
and, we may fairly add, without compare. The facsimiles are as |>erfect as high-class litho- 
graphic art can produce, and the hundred and three plates illustrate completely the history of 
the bookbinders’ art In the introduction Mr. Quaritch justly says of the work : “The volume 
now offered to the public claims rank as a book, not merely as a collection of plates. This 
assertion is based, not upon any vain belief in the value of the text, but upon the nature of 
the illustrations. They have been selected with a clear purpose from examples of the art of 
ornamental bookbinding, which range consecutively over three centuries of European practice, 
and exhibit the successive styles that have prevailed in the ornamentation of books, from the 
Revival of Letters to the middle of the eighteenth century.” The remainder of the intro- 
ductory article is devoted to a well-written account of book ornamentation, which will prove 
a valuable addition to the literature of the craft. With the author’s permission we shall make 
copious extracts from it in future numbers of The Bookbinder. 

The plates are divided into twenty-two classes, as follows : I. Gothic bindings stamped 
in blind-tooling (seven plates) ; II. Modem European bindings : early examples derived from 
Saracenic models (four plates); III. Cameo-bindings of the sixteenth century ( four plates) ; 
IV. Bindings of the sixteenth century in transitional style (five plates) ; V. Bindings executed 
for Jean Grolier (three plates); VI. Bindings done by Henri Deux and Diane de Poitiers 
(six plates); VII. Grolieresque bindings : Italian (nine plates) ; VIII. Grolieresque bindings : 
French (five plates) ; IX. Grolieresque bindings : English (six plates) ; X. Grolieresque 
bindings : Flemish and German (three plates) ; XI. Veneto-Lyonese, stamped in the centres 
or corners with Grolieresque patterns (three plates) ; XII. French bindings by the Eve family 
(eight plates); XIII. Foreign imitations of Eve bindings (three plates); XIV. Bindings by 
Le Gascon (four plates) ; XV. Foreign imitations of 1 e Gascon (three plates) ; XVI. French 
binding in the seventeenth century : Bourbon and Le Gasconesque (three plates) ; XVII. 
English binding in the seventeenth century (seven plates); XVIII. French binding, late 
seventeenth and early eighteenth century : Boyer and Du Seuil (four plates) ; XIX. French 
binding, eighteenth century : Padcloup, Derome (two plates) ; XX. English and Scottish 
bindings in the eighteenth century (eight plates); XXI. Modern French imitative binding 
(two plates) ; XXII. Book covers of peculiar fabric (lour plates). 

From the above the perfection of the collection may easily be judged by any student or 
craftsman, and though the complete work is necessarily a somewhat ex]>cnsive one, it is a 
book that should at least be seen and studied by those for whose daily labour it offers so 
complete a set of examples. 

As intimated in previous issues, Mr. Quaritch has kindly consented to our reproduction 
of several of the facsimiles, and we this month give the first of the series as our coloured 
plate. Mr. Quaritch gave his consent on the understanding that the price of his entire 
work was beyond the pocket of ordinary craftsmen, but by reproducing some of the plates 
in The Bookbinder, much knowledge might be spread and good accomplished. 
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We have received the following communication from Mr. T. J. Cohoes Sanderson, the 
well known amateur bookbinder : — 

Sir, — I have not seen the French Exhibition, and am unable to offer any remarks 
upon the specimens of Binding there exhibited, but it may be useful to consider some of the 
criticisms upon them which have been made by your critic in The Bookbinder, as they 
affect principles or standards by which bindings may or should be judged. 

There are two points involved in those criticisms which appear to me to be of 
importance, viz., (i) What it is your critic admires, and would commend to the admiration 
of the read.-rs of The Bookbinder, and (a) The nature of design as applied to binding. 

As to the first, I notice chiefly admiration for execution ; and as to the latter, I notice 
that “ a button-hole ” (to use your critic’s own phrase) of carnations is called a “ design.” 

Upon these two points, which, in (act, blend into one, as the execution of the “button- 
hole ” is particularly dwelt upon as admirable, I shall be obliged if you will allow me to 
make the following remarks : — 

Executon, then, in decoration is a secondary matter. It is of importance, but of 
importance only as aptly and fully expressing that which is executed, viz., pattern or design. 
If that which is elaborately executed is not design or pattern, is not an idea of some kind, 
the more perfect the execution the more foolish it is, and the more it is praised the more 
does it deserve to be blamed. 

And now, what is design or pattern ? Certainly the “ button-hole ” upon which so 
much praise is lavished is not design or pattern or an idea of any kind ; it is only an absurd 
mistake, and the execution of it in the elaborate way described is only an elaborate folly. 

Design or pattern has relation to the s|>ace which it fills or covers, and purports to 
decorate ; the “ button-hole " has none. Design or pattern is organic, its parts are distributed 
upon a plan with a view to the fulfilment of a purpose. The "button-hole" is not organic, 
nor are its parts distributed upon any plan with a view to any purpose except to imitate — 
“ a button-hole.” Pattern or design isacieation; the “button-hole” is not a creation, it 
it is a plagiarism. In fine, whatever goes to constitute pattern or design is absent from 
the “button-hole,” and whatever goes to constitute the common- place of common imitation 
and to carry it by elaborate execution into finished imbecility is present in the “ button-hole.” 

To conclude. In the decoration of a book several things have to be considered, to wit : 

(1.) The aim of the decoration. 

(a ) The amount of it. 

(3.) The motive ( motij ). 

(4.) The development and variation of the motive upon the different parts of the book 
so as to constitute for the entire decoration one organic whole. 

(5.) The execution, i.e. the expression with certain tools upon and with a certain 
material, of the pattern. 

And it is to be noted that the main energy is to be thrown into the creation of the 
design, lest we come to realise in our own persons that terrible sentence on an empty- 
headed Frenchman gifted only with his mother tongue — // dit tout ce quit vent, mail 
medheureusement it n'a rien a dire. 
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©ur English atib Hmerican lRcprcscntativ>c0 at tbe parts 

fiybtbttton. 

We have pleasure, this month, in presenting brief biographies and portraits of the gentlemen 
who have been sent by England and America to represent and report upon bookbinding 
at the Paris Exhibition. 

Wiu.iam H. Edmunds, one of the delegates sent by the Lord 
Mayor of London, was born in London on December 22nd, 1S52 
He is the son of a highly respected member of the trade who 
brought him up to his own calling. The cancelling of his inden- 
ture, however, opened the way to a wider experience than he 
could otherwise have obtained. In 1872 he went to Boston, 
U.S.A.. and thence to New York, Chicago, St. Louis, and 
Cincinnati. At the time of the great Centennial Exi>osition, 
Philade'phia, 1876, he went to that city to do some work for the 
Exposition, leaving in June, when he returned by New York to England. In spite of 
various vicissitudes, he had thus a thorough insight as a finisher into every variety of work. 
On his return he immediately joined the London Consolidated Society of Bookbinders, but 
it was not till 1885 that he took any active part in that organization ; from that year till 
1 888 he was Secretary of the Joint Committee of the three Bookbinders' Trade Societies, 
which succeeded in restoring the Circuit am! Yapp work to the bookbinding trade. He is 
now President of his Society for the second time, a member of a Joint Trade Committee 
now sitting, and Delegate to the London Trades Council. 

Harry M. Ogden was sent over by America to represent the 
bookbinding and printing trades. He has worked at composition, 
presswork, and binding. His connection with one of the large 
publishing houses in the west was close, and his opportunities to gain 
an insight into the intricacies of the art were all availed of. Mr. 

Ogden has devoted much time to the study of economic and social 
questions. His iKisition in the American Federation of Labour serves 
to bring him in close contact with the social side of the labour move- 
ment. He is a native of Ohio, and is ,58 years old. 

The American representatives were sent over to Paris by private 
enterprise, in consequence of Congress coming to no decision upon 
the matter. It is known as the Scripps League American Working- 
men’s Expedition, and a visit will be paid to all the big European centres of industry before 
the party returns. 
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Messrs. Hildesheimer and Faulk- 
ner. — This well-known firm are once again 
to the fore. For variety, originality, and 
excellence of finish, their productions are 
remarkable, and cannot be too highly 
praised. 

By Stormy S-as . — This is, to our eye, the most 
pleasing of the whole, the cover consisting of imitation 
vellum, whilst the cover illustration is blocked entirely in gold. Tnc 
effect is striking and in ]>erfect taste. As a finish, old gold cord and 
tassels are run through the back. The interior consists chiefly of 
several fully-coloured plates that could not well be improved. 

Songs of the Birds . — We note that Alice West has selected these 
songs and illustrated them. The artistic ability displayed is only equalled 
by the wisdom shown in the selections. The colouring of the designs 

throughout is almost entirely in sepia, and although the cover 
is not particularly attractive, it will please those of cultivated 
taste. The book is stitched with gold thread and gilt edged. 

A Wish is truly a gem, the colouring being 
in perfect taste. The spray of flowers upon the 
cover could not have been more a^thetically 
interpreted, and one almost hears the hum of the 
bees floating over the hive. The preparation of 
the cover is certainly the most creditable portion 
of this little work. 

The Harp of David is a choice little 
booklet with full coloured cover illustration of 
the boy David playing his harp whilst tending 
the flock. There is a distinct outline in the 
colouring that is very pleasing. 

Our Village . — Tom Hood’s well-known 
poem has been cleverly illustrated by James F. 
Sullivan for the purposes of this full-sized 
booklet. The cover picture represents the 
village main-street in every variety of tint upon 



In a previous issue we gave a brief notice 
of the booklets already in the market ; but 
as several parcels have since come to hand 
we have pleasure in dealing with them 
more fully. 
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a grey-tone<l paper. This is the only humorous specimen we have to hand. The illustration 
on the back of the cover is very clever. The edges are coloured yellow. 

The other productions of Messrs. Hildesheimcr consist of Cloudland, CraJU Songs, 
Christmas Morning, Gems from Inland, Fugs and Pussies, etc. The extra covers are 
mostly in grey paper stamped with a woodcut in brown of the cover illustration. 

Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoodk. — Two series of booklets 
have been forwarded us by this firm. The religious seiies are 
elaborately prepared, and contain in each numtier a preface by the 
Ilishop of Ripon, while the ex[>cnsively-coloured plates are by 
\V. J. Webb. The titles are : The Itory of fosefh, The Story of 
Ruth, and The Prodigal Sen. Each has a cover of white canvas- 
grained paper, with plain white edges and stitched with gold thread. 
The cover illustrations are simply beautiful, the gorgeousness of 
Eastern attire being fully represented, and the effects of sun and 
sky faithfully depicted. 

The second series consists of four smaller booklets with pale 
pink edges, and bound in white grained covers, and fastened 
with gold twist. The titles are Golden Weather; Blossoms and 
Stars ; Young Love went a Wooing, and A Garlant of Roses. 

The designs and verses are all worked in pa’e brown, with the 
exception of the cover designs, which arc very prettily produced 
in pale tints. This set is well suited as a gift for children. 

Round the Merry Year, is a Larger specimen prepared in the same way as the small series 
just mentioned. The cover design is exquisite. All the edges of these arc coloured 
in pale pink. 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. — This firm has undertaken some elaborate cover 
work with highly creditable results. 

Sweet Home is a full-sized work, bound in grey canvas grained cover, and tied with 
old gold twist. The elaborate cover design represents an old homestead, encircled with 
white blossom, which stands out effectively upon the grey ground. The edges of all this 
firm’s productions are worked with gold dust. 

On the Ocean of Time is a thick book, full-sized, with illustration and |>octry for every 
month of the year. The ground-work is deep green, and the stitching is with old gold silk twist. 

Excelsior. — A somewhat strange and almost indescribable design has been adopted for 
the cover of this booklet, illustrative of Longfellow's famous poem. Within the circlet 
of a half-moon, a wild looking face, surrounded by flowing auburn hair, is gazing upon a 
deep blue sky, in which stars and comets glimmer and dart, while from the lower corner 
the aurora borealis sends up its tongues of light. The entire ground of the cover both back 
and front is in deep blue, a pale blue ribbon binding the leaves and cover together. 

Sweet Innocence. — We unhesitatingly award the cover design of this little book a first 
place. Both drawing and colouring are perfect. A sweet faced little maid in crimson hat, 
anil pale blue gown, wanders listlessly among the white marguerites, with a summer sky 
behind her. There is nothing to be added cr taken away from this dainty little picture. 
I'he cover paper is grey canvas-grained, and tied with blue ribbon. 
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fIMnutcs Of 

Tiie Coming Publishing Season.— M essrs. Bell's 
announcements for the coming sen son include, in 
44 The Technological Handbook series,’’ “ Book- 
bin ding, 1 * by Zaehnsdorf. 

British Museum Duplicates. — In accordance 
with a promi.se made by the late Lord Iddcslcigh to 
the librarians of England, arrangement* arc at last 
being carried out for providing duplicates of the 

i iapcrs preserved in the British Museum. The Free 
library at Manchester is now supplied with a number 
of Inilian official papers, and Leeds has received four 
hundred volumes of Parliamentary papers from the 
reign of William III. to that of William IV. 

Extea Covers for Books.— The use of “ forrds ” 
(extra covers) might well be revived nowadays, as | 
they would prove very serviceable for the protection 
of albums, costly l»ooks of engravings, or handsomely 
bound volumes of {Miems, which are apt to become 
damaged by lying on the tabic ; and as the covers 
might be made highly ornamental, and at the same 
time be planued to harmonise with the decorations ol 
the room in which the books are chiefly used, there 1 
need lie no objection to them on the score of the | 
muffiners, which might otherwise suggest itself in 1 
connection with such protective covers. Liberty's 
plush or velvet, lined with soft silk, would be very ] 
suitable for the purpose. The portion of the cover 
U|kmi which the binding rests might have a thin layer 
of wadding placed under the lining, and the monogram 
of the owner or the title of the book might appro- 
priately be worked on the upper side. — Mrs, Conyert I 
Merrill. 

American Notions about the Binding ok 
Books. — E dgar Sallus’s new book is bound in pale 
green, the colour of absinthe, ami a correspondent of 
the Brooklyn EagU hears that be has made arrange* 
men is with his publishers that this colour is to be 
kept exclusively for the outside of his literature, and 
n » other author is to have the privilege of using it. 
This is going to set a fashion in bindings, Rod the 
probabilities are that one is going to be able to tell an 
author’s books on sight by the tint of the outside. 
Stevenson, perhaps, will be bound m Highland plaid ; I 
Ruler Haggard will have something lurid, with lions 
and savages on it. Howell’s will be in virgin white, j 
as suggestive of how perfectly harmless and milk ami | 
watery the contents are, and how well suited to the { 
eye of the young person. Slcvcn»on’x 44 Wrong Box ” j 
has from three different quarters been returned to i s 
American publisher with an indignant note from the i 
purchaser saying that the cover wax defaced with a , 
tom scrap of uewsjapcr that stuck so lightly even 
hot water would not remove it — a warn ng to |nib- j 
Ushers not to trench too far upon the denseness of the j 
general public. 

The Smallest Book in the World.— A corres- 
pondence has been going on in the columns of the 
Pali Mull Gaicltt upon the subject of the smallest I 



tbc flDontb. 

book in the world. The two following letters are of 
interest : — 

Sir,--! venture to send for your inspection two 
small books which you may consider of sufficient 
inteiest to notice in your paper. The “ Bijou 
Almanac" (1853) is about one of the smallest I have 
ever bound, and the difficulty of placing a morocco 
cover over it and gilding the edges was considerable. 
Tlie second book [which is even smaller) is a copy of 
the 41 Sacred B«»ok of the Sikhs," and was obtained 
for me in a town of the Punjaub by Lord Dufferin. 
In view of the recent conespondence on small l>>oks 
which has taken place in your journal I thought it 
might interest you to see these specimens. 1 must 
troub e you to return me the books, as, unfortunately, 

1 have not second c >pies of them. — Yours oliedienlly, 
J. Zariinsdork. 

Dear Sir, — Seeing mention of a small copy of the 
Koran in your columns, 1 enclose you a leaf of the 
smallest that I have ever seen, one of a few given to 
me by an officer of Egyptian Engineers, who was on 
my staff in Egypt in 1879. I had an entire bound 
copy; but all but this leaf (accidentally preserved in 
a cabinet of microscopic slides) must have gone 
astray in the troubles of that year. It is, you will sec 
but a photograph ; the letterpress measures 0.79 in. 
i.i height, ami 0.41 in. in breadth. — Yours faithf ally, 

G. K. 

Messrs. Fisher and Son, wholesale bookbinders, 
have ex ended their premises by taking in a building 
in Cloister Court, in the rear of their works in Church 
Kntiy. 

Tiie Bookbinders' Pension and Asylum 
Society. — The dinner arrangements in connection 
with this society have l»cen po*t|>oned unt 1 the early 
part of next year, the joint committee thinking post* 
ponemeut desirable for various reasons. On the 
17th ult. the pensioners (about 20) went on an 
excursion to Winchxnore Hill and were favoured with 
fine weather. Those who were unable to go tcccivcd 
five shillings each. Busses convoyed the i*arty to 
the Hill and lack, and an excellent dinner and tea 
were thoroughly enjoyed. Mr. jamea Elam acted as 
chairman, Mr. liaxlip as vice-chairman, and Mr. 
C. J. Collins, attendant. 

A Novelty.— M r. J. Heinz, the account-book 
manufacturer of Cologne, is the introducer ol the very 
favorably received cashiers’ check blocks and delivery 
duplicate 1 (Niks. The samples sent to us include 
some sixteen different varieties numbered singly, in 
duplicate or in triplicate and per orated. The 
delivery bo >k* arc supplied w ith two sheets of leans er 
paper tor the production of the copies. The manu- 
facturer, who ix also his own printer, can supp'y any 
required quantity and pattern on demand, and will 
readily furnish spec mens and quotations on appli- 
cation. 
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The Bookbinders* Congress which has just 
been hckl in H am burg arranged a technical exhibition 
to which a number of Leipzig bookbinding machine 
hoiu.es cont i i butt'd. Chief among them was Karl 
Kran.se, who sent no less than 31 machines to repre- 
sent his establishment of world-wide fame. Messrs. 
Hrehmer were represented by thcic wire-stitching 
machines ; Messrs. Preusse & Co. alsa made an ex- 
cellent show in the same branch. A number ol per- 
forating machines were exhibited by Emil Kanle. 
Other houses also showed their manufactures, all of 
which were examined with great interest by the 
visitors. 

Directory op Second-Hand Booksellers.— 
A greatly enlarged edition of this work has just been 
brought out by Mr. Clegg, bookseller, of Rochdale. In 
his prefatory remarks the author says : — “The object 
of the Directory is primarily to supply a work of 
convenient sire for the use of Secon 1-hand Book- 
sellers, whi.h may facilitate intercourse with their 
eonfrb’fs in our own and other countries. It is 
thought, however, that the usefulness of the book 
will be by no means restricted to booksellers. Pub- 
lishers, printers, bookbinders, stationers, photo* 
graphers, librarians, book collectors, and others, 
will doubtless make efficacious and remunerative use 
of the information here, for the first time, gathered 
togc'hcr in one volume/* These remarks are quite 
justified, and it may be added that the work also 
contains a list of the chief public libraries in Great 
Britain, Europe, and America, whilst the collection 
of fictitious names and initials of authors and book 
illustrators inclu led in the volume is undoubtedly one 
of the most exhaustive hith rto compiled. 

Leipzig as a Home op Wholesale Book- 
binding. —In the series of articles upon this subject 
we omitted to explain our indebtedness, for the 
particulars given, to the Extort Journal. This 
medium is one of the most useful in the book, paper, 
and printing trades, and is issued monthly in Engish, 
French, and German. 

Interesting Discovery at the Record 
Office. — A correspondent in the City Prat states 
th.it Mr. James Weall, whilst engaged in studying 
at the Public Record Office for his forthcoming work 
on I looks and bookbinding, has made an interest. ng 
discovery. Mr. Weall was examining the ancient 
binding of the smaller “ Black Hook of the Ex- 
chequer/' wnen his attention was attracted by two 
curious stamps which had been used to decorate the 
leather covers. During his researches elsewhere, 
Mr. Weall ascertained that these stamps belonged to 
William Caxton, proving that this valuable book had 
been bound or rebound by the famous printer. One 
thing is evident from this, viz., that the greatest care 
should lie exercised in dealing with old book covers, 
and that no one but an expert should lie allowed to 
break up any ancient binding in order to ascertain 
the composition of the covers. 



London Consolidated Society op Journey- 
men Bookbinders.— On the 17th insL a special 
general meeting of the members was held at the 
Foresters' Hall, Clerkcnwell Road, in obedience to 
the following requisition, which ha 1 been presented 
to the Committee signed by upwards of 100 free 
members, via* : — “ To take into consideration the 
strike now on of the dock laliourcrs, and to grant 
them the sum of fifty pounds (^50) from the funds.” 
After discussion, the proposition was postponed, but 
a grant of £20 was made to the Nottingham Lace 
Makers and £$ to the Somersetshire Miners. — At 
an executive meeting of this Society it was rc-olved : 
— “That this executive, whilst deeply sympathising 
with the just and moderate demands of the dock 
laliourers, emphatically protest against the rash and 
unwarrantable manifesto of the strike committee 
calling upon men totally unconnected with the occu- 
pation of the men affected to come out o f work, and 
thus render the situation more involved and the 
possibilities of help less. They warn all memlien* of 
their own trade not to heed such advice, but to 
remain at work, and give such pecuniary help as 
they can possibly give on such an emergency. We 
further earnestly exhort all other trades not imme- 
diately connected with the dispute pending to join 
with them in the endeavour to prevent such a fearful 
calamity as the advice contained in the manifesto 
issued to-day would undoubtedly bring about. At 
the same time this committee send £$ to Mr. Burns 
as a temporary help until further empowered.— 
Signed, on behalf of the committee, H. R. King, 
Secretary.** 

Caspar’s Directory of the American Book 
and Stationery Trade.— We have this month 
received a copy of “Caspar’s Directory of the 
American Book, New*, and Stationery Trade.** It 
is a work equal in size with “ Kelly s Directory of 
Stationers, etc.,” and is an equally valuable mass of 
information. The trades comprised in the directory 
include the publishing, subscription, retail book, 
antiquarian, news, map, art, muric, manufacturing, 
jobbing and ret a 1 stationery, blank book and paper 
manufacturing business, and general jobbers in aliove 
lines, in the united States of Canada. The arrange- 
ment is under six heads, viz. — I. all firms in a general 
alphabet; II. digest of the trade lists of the various 
publishers ; III. digest of other trade lists ; IV. geo- 
graphically, according to States and towns ; V. a 
classification of magazines and periodicals, etc. ; VI. 
theory and practice of the book trade and kindred 
branches, and a vocabulary of terms employed in the 
book trade, etc. On the whole, it is one of those 
works whiih thousand* of business men all over the 
world will find valuable, and which in a few years 
w ill be looked upon as an absolute necessity of our 
civilized life. The compiler must look for his reward 
in the fact that he has produced a work which will 
almost immediately become indinjiensablc to a host of 
his fellow-men. 
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Altrincham.— At another town in the Lancashire 
district — Altrincham— the Free Libraries Act has 
been adopted. The result of a poll of the ratepayers 
showed a majority of 738 in favour of the adoption 
of the Act. 

Tiif. National Home-Reading Union has now 
opened its office in Surrey House, Victoria Embank* 
ment, W.C. Muss Mondy has been appointed Secre- 
tary of the Young People’s Section, and George 
Ilovrell, Esq., M.P., has been appointed Secretary 
of the Artisans’ Section. All communications con- 
cerning cither of these sections should be addressed 
to them respectively at this address. 

Aberdeen.— The following dry but amusing para- 
graph apjrcars in the Report of the Library Com- 
mittee of Aberdeen : — ** The fact that a small devo- 
tional work, entitled * The Best Match,* was called 
for (and quickly returned) sixty-four times by readers, 
chiefly of the female sex, is hardly to be taken as a 
proof of the popularity of that particular book, or of 
the exceptionally devotional character of the library 
readers. Rather is it to be taken as one of the many 
ca*es where the substance of the book not realising 
the hopes raised by the title, it is, with all possible 
speed, returned to the library.” 

Underselling Problems, — Are Free Public 
Libraries to be regarded as wholesale or retail 
customers ? Local liookscllc's who have to contribute 
their quota of support to war is these institutions in 
the shape of rates, think, not unnatural. y, that the 
libraries sbou d obtain their supplies through th« in. 
But the great wholesale houses in London are con- 
tinually asked to tender for the supply of provincial 
libraries, and are they to decline, and refer the co li- 
mit tec to the nearest local bookseller ? Taking for 
granted that the local bookseller is really what he 
pretends to be, that he knows books, and how and 
where to buy them, that he reads the monthly cata- 
logues of Grant and Glaishcr ami Miles as a religious 
duty, and finally, that he has adequate capital, then 
if he fail to be the chosen purveyor of the Public 
Library in his neighbourhood he has suffered a gross 
inju-tke. But the mere ownership of a shop with 
books in it does not constitute a bookseller. Men 
who do not know the difference Inrtwecn Birkbeck 
Hill’s Boswell and the edition sold at sevenpence a 
pound by Messrs. Padlock and Co. are not exactly 
the sort of people to be entrusted with the task of 
filling the shelves of a public Horary. An order for 
four thousand volumes to be supplied within three 
weeks would slightly strain their resources, whilst 
the same order, placed with one of the Row houses, 
would be a mere episode in the day’s wotk. It is 
desperately hard on the local bookseller, notwith- 
standing, if the library committee place the order in 
ihc Row, awl it is still harder if the R- >w agrees to 
supply the books on as good or belter terms than 



the Iwokseller is accustomed to obtain. The wrong 
is sufficiently manifest, but the remedy is not equally 
apparent. For these and other matters a tribunal 
which should equally command the submission of 
publishers and wholesale and retail booksellers to its 
decisions is what is needed, but how such a tribunal 
could be brought into existence is a most perplexing 
problem . — The Bookseller, 

Tur. Library Association of the United 
Kingdom. — The annual meeting of this Assoviation 
U fixed to trice place at Gray s Inn in the first week 
in Octo’wr, namely, on Wednesday the 2nd and the 
two ilays following. Mr. K. C. Christie, the Presi- 
dent of the meeting of the Library Association of the 
United Kingdom, will open the proceedings on the 
Wednesday, then there will be the usual annual 
Report* and Mr. Melvd Dewey, from America, will 
speak on the subject of Library Progress. The 
second morning, Thursday, Octol>cr 3rd, will be 
devoted to a paper by Mr. Axon on the Extent of 
Modern Shorthand Literature, one by Mr. Lancaster 
on Free Libraries and Technical Education, Mr. 
Ililckcn’s account of an East-End Library, Mr. 
Robertson on Library Indicators, with special refer- 
ence to the duplex indicator, and a discussion on 
the Prize Library Bill. On the third morning Dr. 
Garnett’s paper on Colop .ons will be read ; also 
Mr. Taylor on the use of the Monastic Scriptorium, 
Mr. Fleary on Modem Shak*}>careana, and Mr. 
Hutton on the Marking of Book-Sizes in Catalogue*. 
Should time permit, a discussion will ensue on the 
Use of Fiction in Free Libraries. Such is a rough 
skcch of the programme as far as yet settled. The 
afternoons will be employed, according to present 
arrangements, in visits, on Wednesday to the Mint, 
to the Mercers* Hall, to that ol the Merchant Taylors, 
and to the Barter Surgeons’ Hall. A reception in 
the Stationers’ Hall will probably occupy the evening. 
In the afternoon of Thursday the librarians will be 
received at the British Museum, and in the evening 
the Lord Mayor will welcome them to a conversazione. 
The afternoon of Friday will be spent in an inspec- 
tion of Gro»venor House and its famous picture 
gallery, and in a visit to Dorchester House, Park 
Lane. A dinner will be given oa Friday evening 
by the Reception Committee to all the librarians 
attending the meeting. Some projects arc afoot for 
Saturday morning, but nothing nas yet been decided. 
Inquiries or other com munica* ions should lie ad- 
dressed to Mr. J. V. W. Macalistcr, 53, Berners 
Street, W., or to Mr. Ernest C. Thomas, Gray’s 
Inn, W.C, Honorary Secretaries of the Association ; 
or to Mr. J. B. Bailey, or Mr. D. W. Douthwaite, 
Gray's Inn, Honorary Local Secretaries. Contribu- 
tions to the Reception Fund may Ik* sent to the 
Honorary Treasurer, Mr. II. R. Teddar, Librarian* 
Athenaeum Club, Pall Mall, S.W., or to Mr. Charles 
Welsh, Librarian, Guildhall, E.C.— Thi Athetiitum. 
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The Bookbinder. 



Corrcsponbcncc. 

[The readers of The Bookbinder would do well to remember that the Editor is anxious 
to give every class of information that may be desired by members of the craft.] 



Apprentice asks ; — “ Is a laying press another 
name for a cutting press ? ” 

[Certainly.] 

BlBLlOPKGY writes with regard to gilding on the 
solid : — 44 1 respectfully ask how this process is done 
in the London gilding shops, os in provincial binding 
shops it is occasionally requested ?” 

[The process is the same as that explained in 
Part V. of The Bookbinder, with the exception that 
the scraping is done in the round. The gold is laid 
on in the ordinary way.] 

James L. North asks 44 the way to produce the 1 
beautiful glazed surface for which French books are 
noted, an<l known as crushed levant morocco bind- | 
ings ? ” 

[The leather is first of all polished with the polish- 
ing iron and then placed in the press between polished 
plates.] 

Albi s writes : — 44 Would you he good enough to let 
me know through the medium of The Bookbinder 
where the marbling machine mentioned by you in 
a recent number, which works by means of india 
rubber rollers, can be seen at work, as I believe it 
would l>e handy for me as a country binder in the 
North, where I intend shortly to commence business ? 
Also where transferring marble paper can be procured 1 
as used by some country binders for marbling the 
edges of their bocks. 

[An illustration of the india rubber rollers appeared 
in an adverti-ement page of No. XX. of The Book- 
binder published last February and a description of it 
on |*age 144 of No. XXI. The manufacturer and 
vendor »s M. Lindner, 170, Fleet Street, London, E C. 

A small apparatus with one design costs 7 j. 6./. , a 
large one with six designs exists 2lr. M. Lindner 
sends specimen prints and full particulars free. 
Transferring marbling pa|icr can be obtained through 
nearly all the bookbindcis’ sundrymen, such as 
Messrs. J. He wit aud Son, 24 Bride Lane, Fleet 
Street, lxmdon, E.C. ; Mr. Corfieid, St. Bride Street, 
E.C. ; or at Edie’s, Great Queen Street, Loudon, W.C. 
—Ed.] 



Knowledge asks “for information concerning 
sheepskin, especially with regard to its serviceable 
qualities ! ” 

[Real sheepskin is seldom used, except on law or 
blank txroks. What is generally known as 44 sheep ” 
is split sheep, or bark shiver (natural colour). 44 '1 he 
sheep," or “library ** binding, as it is called, is much 
in use on 8vo. sized books where a lull binding is 
required, and is a medium strong, and, if well 
sprinkled and polished, a very neat and serviceable, 
binding. Sheep binding will not stand very king in 
a warm and ill-ventilated room, where it w r ill decay, 
and break sooner than goat -skin or cow-hidc-] 

Exhibitor asks 44 on what day the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition ojiens?" 

[The press view is on OctobcT 4th and the private 
view on October 5 h. After those dates the Exhibi- 
tion will be open to the public. Mr. Ernest Radford 
is the Secretary.] 

Student inquires concerning “ Facsimiles of Book- 
binding?" 

[Mr. Bernard Quaritch’s scries of plates have be?n 
issued in eleven parts under the title you name. 
They were published at one guinea per part. The 
set forms the most perfect collection of examples ever 
published.] 

H. Tillet asks “for the precise meaning of 
Roxburgh binding ? 11 

[This is a style of binding with about the same 
amount of leather on the back as in quarto binding, 
but no leather comers. It has paper sides and no 
raided bands on the back, which is smooth and 
simply lcilcred ; the edges are uncut, except the top 
edge, which is generally gilt.) 

Trade Lists. -The Editor has to thank those 
firms and individuals who forwarded him trade Ins 
in response to appeal in last it sue. 

A Reader. — W hen you have learned to sign your 
name and write as becomes a gentleman we shall be 
pleased to attend to your communications. 



©bituar?. 



The Late ROBERT Kingston Burt. - lire will 
of Mr. Koljcrt Kingston Burl, late of Fetter Lane, 
E.C., printer and bookbinder, has just been proved. 



The value of the personal estate amounts to over 
£22,000. The testator confirms the provisions and 
arrangements contained iu his articles of partnership. 
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THE BOOKBINDER ADVERTISEMENTS. 



FREDERICK ULLMER, 

IHitnnfncturcr of JMibinfaing Btatbincrir ft materials. 

STANDARD WORKS: 

CROSS STREET , FARR INGDON ROAD , LONDON, E.C. 

ILLUSTRATED LIST OF PRICES SENT FREE. 



M. LOBENTHAL q 



66 *67, Milton St. f London, E.C. 

(WORKS ESTABLISHED 1 624. ) 



II 

OQ , C SUmiKS HIS WRLL-KMOMTN 

UNTARNISHABLE WHITE METAL 

T? »* l-"»«r Price* than any firm* rr proenJln* the Large** en.ikerv 

f S 

l 

I 



HI* GOLD LX A V U the beat Poreljn Make 
In the Market. 

TO LAR8E BOOKBINDERS. EXCEPTIONAL PRICES. 

BRONZE POWDERS in all thtdtt and qualititt. 



H. SILVERLOCK, 

Cj Cltrlrotpptr an& Sltrtotppcr, |>i 

92, BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E., 

AND 

79, KNI6HTRIDER STREET, DOCTORS G0MM0N8. E.C, 

El act rot tjtcially prrfmrtd Jar BoaKkiwlert and 
Blacking Jurfaiet. 






letter^ 



!L IGHT ?A C s?I^^ L *v E nu £ 

9 .* r.rPT STREET. LONOO 
AM cc TA B9I86I 






SPECIALTY- HIGH CLASS WORK 




Wm. armitage. 

<£olb, jSUver. 

IMITATION GOLD AND ALUMINIUM LEAF 

IK ALL SIZES. 

BRONZE POWDERS IN ALL COLORS. 



240 , Old | 5 ¥kEE¥, London, E.C. 



BOOKBINDERS’ SPECIALITIES. 



Book-odce Carmine. 
Prepared Mabling Color*. 
Blocking Powder. 

Eita Albumen (nouncll). 
Dry Olalr. 

Book VARNISH. 

Oold and Silver Loaf. 

Half Oold. 



Matal Leaf. 
Untaralahab'e Silver 
Leaf. 

Ruling Ink. Powder*. 
B1 eking Inka. 

Bronze Powd.rm. 
Spangl i». 

Belief Stamping Color. 

SPECIMENS FORWARDED ON APPROVAL. 

GEORGE MORRIS, 

256, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 



BOOKBINDERS BLOCKS.TOOL 



ar<* 




MINTON & CASEY. 4.1 



I. London. E.C. 
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THE BOOKBINDER ADVERTISEMENTS. 



B. DELLAGANA & GO., 

STEREOTYPE FOUNDERS, ELEGTROTYPERS, AND PHOTO-ZINCOGRAPHERS, 

LONDON — 100 and 107, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street ; 48, Fetter Lone, Holborn ; 
and 14, Bishopegate Avenue, Camomile Street, E.C, 

MAN CHESTER — 02 and 02a, Qroongato, Salford. LIVERPOOL 36, Atherton Btreet. 

ELECTROS FOR BOOKBINDING AND BLOCKING PURPOSES. 

Calls to alt parts of London^ Liverpool , and Manchester daily . 



PREPAID ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Under this heading small prepaid advertisements of Itvo lines will be inserted at a charge 
of eighteen pence ; after two lines the charge will be a shilling per line. 

N IX & GRAY, BOOKBINDERS’ TOOL, BLOCK, TYPE, AND STEEL LETTER 
CUTTERS, io8, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 



H J. FENTON, BOOKBINDERS’ BLOCK AND TOOL CUTTER, 6 , WINE 

• OFFICE COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 



G DE LACEY ANI) SON, BOOKBINDERS' TOOL, BLOCK, AND LETTER 

• CUTTERS, 43, SECKFOKD STREET, CLERKENWELL, K.C. 



B ennett bros., bookbinders and publishers’ engravers, 

DESIGNERS, BLOCK AND TOOL CUTTERS, 3, Bouve*ik Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 



T MARKS & CO., BOOKBINDERS’ BLOCK AND TOOL CUTTERS, 7 , ST. 
J • PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, E.C. 



L OUIS BROTHERS (Successors to the late J. Martin), Book and Bevel Edge 
Card Gilders & Gold Blockers, iiS & 119, Great Saffron Hill, E.C. EslablLhed 1S56. 



F KNIGHTS, BOOKBINDERS’ BLOCK-CUTTER, AND PHOTO-ZINCO 

• ENGRAVER, 10, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. Established 1877. 



R FAIRBROTHER, BOOKBINDERS’ BLOCK AND TOOL CUTTER, AND 

• GENERAL BRASS ENGRAVER, 17, GOUGH SQUARE, FLEET STREET, CITY, E.C. 



ADDIN & SELMAN, ENGRAVERS, BOOKBINDERS’ TOOL CUTTERS, 

AND DESIGNERS, BEVEL LETTERS, Ac., 41, SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C. 



E ADIE & CO., 6 , 1LEET LANE, FARRINGDON STREET, EC., JEWEL 

CASE LEATHERS, MOROCCOS, RUSSIA HIDES, AND BASILS. 



W ILLIAM G. BAKER, BOOKBINDERS' BLOCK, TOOL, AND LETTER 

CUTTER, BY MACHINERY, no, FARRINGDON ROAD, W.C. 
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NOW READY. Pbjcs $12.00 wrr. 



CASPAR’S GENERAL DIRECTORY 

or TM* 

American Book, News, and Stationery Trade, Wholesale and Retail. 

/ nc lading the Publishing, Subscription, Retail Peak, Antiquarian, Nrtvt, Mai, Art, Music , Manufacturing , fobbing and 
Retail Stationery, Plank Soak and Paper Manufacturing Business, and General Jobbers in above Line s, in the 
United State* and Canada. 

ARRANGED : 

I. All firms in a General Alphabet : with full informal *un in regard to their nature, their spedsBtvcs, etc. ; firm changes at 
Publishers. Manufacturing Stationers, Jobbers, etc. ; the approximate commercial standing and the present Pott Office 
Address of all firms, etc- : 

IL Digest of the Trade Lists of the various Book PubHshen : 

111. Digest of the Trade Lists of the Manufacturing and Jobbing Stationers, and the Blank Book and Paper Makers ; 

IV. Geographically, according to States and Towns ; 

V. According to Specialities of firms represented ; 

VI. Theory and Practice of the Book and Stationery Trade ; Hints and Suggestions to Booksellers, News Dealer* and 
Stationer.-, Trade Biographies, Trade Journals, etc. 

Containing also a list of 2300 American Technological, Scientific. Lit. rare, etc.. Periodicals, arranged in one alphabet 
according to title* and publishers, stating adders*, price, etc. 

All information contained in this Directory being the result of many years of practical experience and research, chiefly 
received from or verified by the enumerated firms themselves. Forming a convenient and practical Manual for all Publishers, 
Booksellers, N ewsdealers. stationers or Librarians. 

By C. H. CASPAR, Milwaukee, Wia. Bookseller. rablUher and Stationer, Compiler of the ••Directory of A miquarian Booksellers," etc. 

London: B. F. Stevens ; New York: “Pobliihers’ Weekly"; Leipzig: F. A. Brockhana ; Milwaukee: C.N. Caspar. 

1889. 

tm~ Send to the Oompiler for a Prospectus. 

THE BOOKBINDER. 

-Sn Jllustratcb Journal for 23ooft*23in6crs, librarians, 
anb all Conors of Boobs. 



Terms for Advertisements. 

Per Month. 

Whole Page 
Half 

Quarter „ 

Eighth „ 



£ r- <t. 

4 10 o 
276 
1 5 0 
0 15 0 



Prepaid Advertisements . — Under this heading small prepaid ad- 
vertisements of two lines will be inserted at a charge of one shilling 
and sixpence, and one shilling per line after. 

Terms for advertising on the Back page, and other pages of the 
Cover, are fixed at a special rate, and can be arranged by applying to 
A. C. Brookes & Co., 35, King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 

Advertisements must reach the Office by the 1 8th of each month. 
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NOW BEADY. BY PERMISSION OF THE TRUSTEE 3 OF THE BRITI8H MUSEUM. 



REMARKABLE BINDINGS 



BRITISH MUSEUM. 

A QUARTO BOOK, CONTAINING SIXTY-TWO MONOTINT PLATES REPRODUCED 
FROM THE ORIGINALS: AND FULLY DESCRIBED BY 

HENRY B. WHEATLEY, 

Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries . 

T HE DECORATIVE ART displayed on the covers of books from the ninth to the 

nineteenth centuries receives so much attention at the present time, that the projectors of this work 
have been induced to offer Bibliophiles one more important treatise on the subject ; and, by permission of 
the Trustees, have prepared an entirely new book on the most Remarkable Bindings in The British 
Museum. This volume contains monotint plates of sixty-two of the most splendid or most interesting 
examples of the Binder’s art in the Departments of Manuscripts and of Printed Books, photographed by the 
ortho-chromatic process. 

There are twenty-four plates illustrating the finest book -covers in the Department of Manuscripts, and 



thirty-eight from the Department of Printed I 



; man\’ of which were in the possession of Queen Katharine 



Parr, Henry VIII., Edward VI., Queen Mary, Queen Elizabeth, James I., and other monarchy They also 
include examples of bindings executed in Italy for Maioli, Cancvari and Grolier, and in France for Henri il. 
and Henri III., Catherine de Medicis, President Dc Thou, Marguerite de Valois, and other celebrated 
collectors — showing the work of Nicolas and Clovis Eve, L< Gascon, Padeloup, Du Seuil, Monnier, and other 
noted craftsmen. 

Each of the sixty-two illustrations is accompanied by a full description of the book and its binding, 
written by Mr. Henry B. Wheatley, Author of Bookbinding Considered as a Fine Art, who has also given a 
brief introduction on Bookbinding as it is represented at the present time in the British Museum. 

The volume is of large size, medium quarto, in order to give the plates their full importance, and is issued 
in the French style, brochl , with urn rimmed edges and without saw-cuts at the back, so that it can be bound 
in morocco or anv other material in its full size. As the subject is one which does not appeal to the general 
public, a small edition of only 200 copies has been printed for Great Britain, and each copy has been numbered 
and will be delivered in rotation of order. 

An edition of 200 copies, with the descriptions printed in French, lias also been published by Messrs. 
Gruel and Engclmann, of Paris, at the same price. 

Twenty-five copies printed on superior paper and with illuminated initial-letters arc issued with 
the sixty-two plates sur Japon ; and twenty-five copies will lie prepared with coloured plates, which will be, 
as nearly as possible, representations of the original bindings. These coloured copies, as they will necessarily 
be expensive, will be supplied to Subscribers' orders only, and cannot be ready till May. 



One hundred and fifty copies are offered 



£ a. 

J (in Japanese paper covers) at 3 3 
I (m Aa/J-merocco) at 3 13 



Twenty-five copies, with Plates sur Japon (in J apanese paper covers') at 4 14 6* 

Twenty-five copies, with Coloured Plates ... .. (Set Japanese paper covers) at 8 8 0* 

* All the English Edition is subscribed Tor. J 

The book is sold to Subscribers only . It will not be reprinted , and no copies will be sold 

at a reduced price. 

London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, Limited, 

$t. Danstan's jflotise, fetter Tant, £lec! £imt, €.€. 

Sold also by WILLIAM CLOWES & SONS, Limited, 13, Charing Cross; 
and E. G. CUNDALL, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 



LONDON : PRINTED EY WILLIAM CLOWES AND SONS, LIMITED, STAMFORD STREET AND CHARING CROSS. 
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GRUEL ET ENGELMANN, Editenrs, 418 Rne Saint Honore, Paris. 



MANUEL HISTORIQUE ET BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE 
OE L’AMATEUR DE RELIURES. 

By LEON GRUEL. 

Illustrated with 70 Heliographs and Plates printed in gold and colours; reproductions of 

remarkable bindings. 

MEDIUM QUARTO. PRICE £3 3s. 

This Volume contains a dissertation on Bookbinding in all ages, with Illustrations as well as 
Examples of the work of all the best-known Binders of France. 

EDOUARD ROUVEYRE, Editenr, rne Jacob 45, Paris. 

LES 

Reliures d’Art a la Bibliotheque Nationale, 

Par HENRI BOUCHOT 

DO CABINET DBS ESTAMPES. 

- — - - - - -- 

Un beau volume in*8 je*us (format et type dc La Re li ure Moderne, par Octave Ueamne et de 
La Reliure de Luxe, par L. Der5me), imprimc avcc grand luxe par D. Dumoulin et C*, en caractercs 
type Didot. Titre en trois couleurs. 

Illustration dc quatre-vingts planches, reproduites d’aprH les originaux par Aron frcrcs. 

Tirage k Milk exrmp/aira, tous numerates k la presse, imprimes sur papier velin teint^, a la forme. 



Uhrtque spec iale m ent pour cct ouvrage 26 fr. 

Tirage exccptionncl a Ctnt cxemplaires, tous numerates a la presse, paraphes par 1’ fid it cur. Impression 
sur beau papier du Japon, encolltf ct glace, des manufactures de Tokio 80 fr 



Double couvcrturc, l'une sur Peau d'&ne, reproduction d’une andenne reliure, l'autrc sur papier pelure 
transparent. 
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THE BOOKBINDER ADVERTISEMENTS. i 

ADVERTISEMENTS and all Communications respecting them should be sent to 
Messrs . A. C. Brookes Co., General Advertising Agents , King Street , Cheapside , London. 



J. HEW IT & SONS, 

...... 

^ANNEFJS, t^URRIERg, & ESTHER *|ft ANUFACTURERS, 

24, BRIDE LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C., 



grrssers of glorocco, Calf, 5eaI,$oan, ^aitcj] $cat||fr 



VELLUMS. | 
Parchments, | 
CLOTH, j 

MARBLE PAPERS.!; 

anp > 

BooktmDn*' • 
SunJrin. ! 



BOOKBINDERS AND UPHOLSTERERS, Jijprhr gttbal.l 



Wholesale and Export. 



ENAMELLERS ADD IMPORTERS OF RUSSIA HIDES. 



\ International 5 
j Exhibition, n 
| Edinburgh, 1 886 . q 
l/»r Excellence e/X 
B Mann/actmrr of 0 
fl Colored L tat he** IS 



jFutariti: 98, PAGE'S WALK, EERMONDSEY, LONDON, S.E.; & CITY TAN WORKS, EDINBURGH. 



ESTABLISHED 1806. 



Telegrams | 



*' LEAK MONTH T, London.” 
“HE WIT, Edinhsrfk." 




^ ME- 

WILSON, WALKER & Co., 



Sheepscar Leather Works, Leeds, 



BOOKBINDERS' LEATHER OF ALL KINDS. 

GLUE of various qualities; also, POWDERED GLUE in cwt. bags, or 1-lb. and 1.1b. packets. 

*jT PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 
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WILSON & BENTLEYS, 

50 ST. JOHN STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
MANUFACTURERS OF BOOK-CLOTHS AND 
OTHER CLOTHS USED IN BOOKBINDING. 

H'. & fi. have the largest selection of Colours ami Embossing Designs in Booh Cloth , and have lately intro,luceJ 
several bright light colurs of a very solid description. 

STOCK ALSO KEPT OF THREAD, TAPE, LABEL CLOTH, ETC. 



ESTABLISHED 



1814 . 






JOHN HADDON & Co., ^ 



EST/ BUSHED 
1814 . 



s!tr5a u/b^A MtfRCHAIVlYSv 



^ 3 & 4, Bouverie St., Fleet St., London, E.C. 



CONTRACT ORDERS accepted for Deliveries in all BRANDS 

and including our own SPECIAL 

SAMPLES Sc ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 





KARL KRAUSE, LEIPZIG, GERMANY, 

MACHINES^!; 

Bookbinding, Printing, and Kindred Trades. 
ESTABLISHtD MNCE 1856. 



IS THIS SPECIALITY THE 

larinl Manufactory iu tire World. 

ANNUAL PRODUCTION 2,500 MACHINES. 



SKARL KRAUSE. LEIPZIG 




F. PLUMMER & CO., 



ELECTROTYPERS. STERE01YPERS PHOTO- 
ZINCOGRAPHEP.S, PHOTO - LITHOGRAPHERS, &c. 

1 A 2, Goldsmith's Court, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, and 62 & 63, Cow Cross Street, 
Farringdon street E.C. <■•> BOOKBINDERS' ELECTROS. Established 1845 . 
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j£&itorlal motes. 

As far as exhibition work is concerned, there is little opportunity for the bookbinder. It is 
a craft that has no great hold upon the exhibition-loving British public — in fact, we doubt 
whether any man ever saw a gaping crowd around a case of book-covers, whatever their 
beauties. But the Paris Exhibition has brought the trade a little to the fore, anti we have 
been able to gauge, with satisfactory results, England's position among the world’s binders. 
The recently established Arts and Crafts Society has also created a little opening by 
permitting bookbinders, or rather book-decorators, to edge their way into the Society's 
annual show. However, there seems to be little inclination among Iamdon and provincial 
binders to take advantage of this opportunity, since there are only two or three exhibitors, 
including Mr. Cobden-Sanderson. 

Perhaps the Arts and Crafts Society has not struck the right chord, and would do well to 
consider some of the principles involved in the German schools founded for the purpose of 
improving the technical skill of the people in the application of arts to the industries. A 
description of such a school for bookbinding will be found elsewhere in this number of 
The Bookuindek. 

The annual meeting of th: Library Association has been held in I-ondon, and by 
general consent was voted one of the most successful meetings held. From our report of 
the proceedings, it will be seen that many very interesting papers were read, the subjects in 
several instances being of high imiiortance to librarians. 

We this month publish particulars of a competition specially designed for the benefit of 
working members of the craft in all branches, 

VOL. III.— No. XXVIII. E 
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H Brief t)i0tor? of decorative BinMna. 

Bv Bernard Quaritch. 

( Continued from page 51). 

Jean Grolikr (born 1479, died 1563) was not a mere book-collector. The book-collector 
is a benefactor of mankind, and deserves the respect due to benefactors of every kind. 
Scholars who live after him, and who find that to him, and to him only, they are indebted for 
the rare opportunity of examining those forgotten weeds of an elder literature which frequently 
reveal more to the historical student than the finest and best known flowers of the same period, 
will bless the book-collector. But it is difficult to nurture any high esteem for the amiable 
being whose creed is Sic vos non tviis. Grolier was, by profession, a financier and statesman, 
by education a scholar, and a book-collector simply liecause he was a scholar who loved 
books. Many modern bibliophiles have been book-collectors liecause they were not scholars, 
and took, therefore, omne ignotum pro magnifuo. Grolier’s eminence in learning is shown by 
no book of his own writing, but by the dedications of many books to him, and the fact that 
he was one of the members of the Aldine Academy — consisting entirely of men devoted to 
the revival of classical literature, to the procurement of correct texts, and to the illustration 
of art and history during those eight happy centuries that divided Xerxes from Julian the 
Apostate. If Grolier did not — because we cannot tell whether such was the case — so com- 
pletely relish the works of Villon, Marot, and Ronsard, as we do now, we ran no more blame 
him than we might blame Francis Bacon for his lack of appreciation of the works of Shakespeare. 
The primary movement of the age in all European countries was the restoration to colleges 
and schools of a knowledge of those antique models which had been caricatured in the 
literary essays of the Middle Ages. It was a reaction powerful enough to blind scholars, as 
well as divines, to the healthy developments of vernacular literature. 

About 1550 Grolier brought his books to France. From that time till 1565 (with a few 
short exceptions) he lived in Lyons or Faris. His Italian bindings led to the creation of a 
fashion among the Frenchmen ; or, at least, we must suppose that he contrived to inspire 
some French workmen to emulate the success of their Venetian contemporaries. At first 
the F'rench bindings done for him and for his friends were wholly similar to those of the 
Italian craftsmen, and their gorgeousness was more attractive to book-lovers than the simple 
anil sober elegance of the purely French work done afterwards for himself. 

Grolier binding was imitated everywhere. In England it flourished but a little while — 
twenty years bound the extremest stretch of its influence. Introduced in the first year of 
Edward VI.’s reign, patronised by the young king himself, by Sir William Cecil (afterwards 
iDrd Burleigh), by Thomas Wotton (afterwards Sir Thomas), the father of the famous Sir 
Henry, and by a few others, it reached the end of its Italianesque career about 1560. The 
one example after that period - the Bible bound for Matthew Parker in 1569— shows the only 
attempt we are aware of to introduce the French Grolieresque. It has been suggested that 
foreign workmen were employed in London to execute these bindings ; but the conjecture 
seems unfounded. The leather alone is not the only criterion which distinguishes Grolieresque 
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work done in England from that done on the Continent — there is a certain individuality of 
style which marks the English hand. 

In Germany we find an example of Grolieresque hand-work so recent as the early part 
of the seventeenth century. In Italy, Grolieresque methods rapidly degenerated into 
extravagant luxuriousness. True Grolieresque binding disappeared about 1570. A bastard 
French Grolieresque made its appearance in 1568 in the work of the Eves. Towards 1580, 
the pure geometrical patterns of the first Eve began to show slight signs of further decoration 
— not, as in the Grolieresque books, blending naturally in the plan of the whole ornamental 
design, but simply additional, for the purpose of filling up portions of the naked spaces. 
Small wreaths of leaves and palm branches were thrown in here and there, and occasionally 
a few little gold dots formed a short curved line springing from some of the comers of the 
ground pattern and ending nowhere. The wreaths of foliage became so fashionable in time 
that they were multiplied to such an extent as to conceal the beauty of the geometrical 
design. 

Tbe great scholar and lawyer, Jacques Augustin de Thou, was flourishing as a book- 
collector in Paris towards the close of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. Books bound for him are recognised at sight from their style and the armorial 
bearings stamped upon them. The books in his library were, for the most part, decorated 
with simple gold fillets and nothing more, beyond the central escutcheon, and served as the 
exact prototypes of the later Bourbon binding, familiar to us on volumes bearing the arms of 
Ixruis XIV. anti Louis XV. De Thou was the first collector who procured a variety of leathers 
for the use of his binder. While others preferred the exclusive employment of red morocco, 
or of olive morocco, or of brown calf, he diversified the character of his large library by 
causing his books to be arrayed variously in citron, olive, red, or brown. The morocco 
which we now call Spanish was one of his favourite materials, and, as he was the first to use 
it, we may assume that he was himself the importer of the skins. There is binding of such 
Spanish morocco, decorated in simple gold lines with a geometrical pattern, which might be 
attributed to Clovis Eve in his simpler days, but which is shown by several details to belong 
to Louis XIII.'s time. This is one of the earliest productions of a binder famous under the 
name Le Gascon for work of a very different kind. It is not known whether the name is a 
patronymic or a local designation ; and some jiersons, including the editor of a recently- 
published volume of specimens of binding in the liibliotheque Nalionale, are inclined to 
think that Florimont Badier (known from a single signed example of his work) was the 
Gascon who is acknowledged by everybody as having been the chief artist in pointillt 
decoration. Marius Michel, however, whose artistic instinct is not lightly to be rejected, 
holds that the signed volume of Badier is an example of such execrably had taste that he 
cannot have been Le Gascon. Of Le Gascon we only know really that some volumes bound 
about 1640, decorated with masses of gold produced by an infinite variety and re[>etition of 
dots arranged in curved lines, are said by contemporaries to have been the work of “ Le 
Gascon.” To him, therefore, we attribute all the best achievements in that line, and a few 
others which are in the Eve style, because in some of the latter the pointi/lc gilding appears 
as a subsidiary branch of the ornamentation. 

There are other bindings which represent the full perfection of pointillt , and enable us 
to assure ourselves that Le Gascon was one of the few great binders who created a school of 

F 2 
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an. There was no lack of imitators in Paris — -witness the Florimont Badier above referred 
to — -and many men tried to follow his example. Few, indeed, were endowed with that 
patience — the truest element of genius — which enabled him to achieve the brilliant success 
of his career, and most of his rivals used mechanical means, to some degree, to obtain Le 
Gasconesque results. We may suppose that he bound books down to the seventieth year of 
his age, although there exists no exact data to verify this conjecture. It is nearly ascertain- 
able that he was engaged in binding as early as 1620. Few men in the handicraft enjoyed 
an active career so protracted as the late Francis Bedford, tyho was at work on his own 
account for nearly half a century. 

[ To h cculitittni. 



Hotcs on tbc library 
of 

Xlcbficlb Catbcbral. 

BY 

W. Salt Brassington. 

Note I. — Introductory. 

The Minster of Lichfield holds a position 
unique among English cathedrals ; it is 
at once church and a fortress, but it is 
not a monastic institution. In the seventh 
century there was a church there, founded 
by Jaruman, Bishop of Mercia, under 
King Osway. In a.d. 669 St. Chad, 
a pious hermit and missionary, about 
whom monks in later times related many- 
marvellous legends, succeeded to the 
see. St. Chad’s shrine disappeared long 
ago, but his well at Stowe still exists. 

In the eighth century Lichfield became, 
for a short time, the seat of an archbishop, but Pope Leo restored the arehiepis- 
copal dignity to Canterbury in a.d. 799. In pre-Norman times Earl Lcofric and Lady 
Godiva dwelt at their manor of Bromley, four miles to the north of Lichfield, and became 
great benefactors to the church, probably bestowing books upon the canons of Lichfield 
as well as upon the monks of Worcester. In 1128, Roger dc Clinton, a member of 
a powerful Norman family, received the see. Roger was a prince-bishop, equally a 
soldier and a churchman ; he fortified the close, maintained a garrison, and died at 
Antioch a rrusader. Defended by massive stone walls and bastions, a deep moat, and 
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Notes on the Library ok Lichfield Cathedral. 

the Minster pool, Lichfield was chosen for a stronghold by the Royalists in 1643, and 
during the Civil Wars suffered three successive sieges, resulting in the partial wreck of 
the beautiful fane. Bishop Hacket, appointed after the Restoration, attempted to restore 
the Cathedral to something like its original splendour, and the bishops and deans of 
Lichfield, fiom that time to the present, have emulated his good works. By the recent 
restoration of the west front, the present dean has worthily completed the i labours of his 
predecessors. 

The College of Canons attached to Lichfield Cathedral must have possessed a library in 
early times. Previous to the fifteenth century, books were usually stored in chests or 
cupboards ; it is worthy of note that an ancient iron-bound book-chest is yet preserved in the 
present library. The first room especially set apart for books was built in 1490 ; the 
Capitular Acts set forth that Dean Heywood gave ^40 on May 5th in that year for the 
purpose of building a library in the churchyard to the north of the north transept This 
building appears in the engravings by Hollar and King, and in Willis's phn of 1727. In 
1500 Dean Yotton became a benefa tor to the library, which seems to have been magnificent. 
Judging from a solitary specimen, still in original binding of thick oaken boards covered with 
white sheepskin, we may conclude that the books were chained to their presses in the usual 
manner of the p-.riod. Only two volumes (“ St. Chad’s Gospels ” and “ Decretals of 
Gregory IX.") from the Medisevd Library are to be found in the present co'lection ; the 
others disappeared at the time of the siege, hiving been used, it is said, by the garrison for 
the purpose of gun wadding, so that at the Restoration the Minster was bookless ; but in 
1673 F. antis, widow of William, Duke of Somerset, bequeathed her husbind's library, 
consisting of over t,ooo volumes, “ to the Church at Lichfield, to be put in the New Library 
there.” The Duchess lived at Drayton Manor, since made memorable as the home of Sir 
Robert I’cel ; she was the daughter of Robert, second F.irl of F.sscx, the unfortunate 
favourite of Queen Elizabeth. A catalogue of the Somerset books is kept among the MSS. 
Since the seventeenth century benefactors to the library have been numerous, Andrew 
Newton (1806) being one of the greatest, and the Rev. F. Martin (1864) one of the latest 

The present library is a handsome octagonal room, situated over the chapter house ; 
a central pillar supports a fine groined roof ; light is admitted through six large pointed 
windows ; the book-presses stand about five feet high round the room, and in four rows 
down the length of the chamber ; in the embrasure of the south window the shelves 
reach to the roof ; several o( the most interesting - books, and a fine collection of early 
charters and MSS. a>e displayed in four glass cases placed upon the presses. On the 
west is another room adjoining the octagonal library, and showing by its Itattere.l walls 
and ceiling the havoc wrought during the siege by the fall of the great spire. In the 
two apartments some 4,500 volumes are stored. The bindings show that much care has 
been bestowed U|»on the preservation of the books in modern times; unfortunately for 
the lover of ancient bindings there is not an untidy volume in the whole collection, and 
for the most part the old books do not date anterior to the middle of the sixteenth 
century. Upon the stout brown leather sides of the earlier-bound volumes appear the 
armorial stamps of the see of Lichfield and of the Duke of Somerset, and not a few of 
the heavy folios bear arabesque centre-pieces of Dutch workmanship. 

( To /v continued. All rights mervuL ) 
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(Technical Boohblnhinfl. 

Chapter XI. — Raised Bands, Open Backs, &c. 

( Continued from pagr 56.) 

Not many of the volumes bound now-a-days are ordered to be ornamented with raised bands 
on the back ; yet some of the old books to be met with in public libraries and private 
collections are possessed of them, and present the appearance of great strength and beauty. 

A customer, however, may possibly desire to have a book bound in this manner, in 
order to raa'ch a set of volumes, or from taste and love of the style. It will, then, be as 
well to give some few details as to how the bands are made and fixed on the backs. 

The back of the look must be marked at equal distances with the compasses, or from a 
pattern cut out in pasteboard. The bands themselves are generally pieces of fine, thick 
leather or pasteboard — a stout leather boot-lace with a flat back and rounded front cut to the 
w idth of ihe back will answer admitably. The back of the book is then glued again and the 
bands placed by the flat pari, at the places marked off by the compasses or indicated by the 
pattern. When the glue is dry, cut off each part of the bands, if any, which might project 
over the sides, and when covering care must be taken to firmly press ihe leather over the back 
and bands, grooving it in lightly on both sides of each band with a folding stick, to prevent 
bulges or wrinkles bcccming apparent when the back covering is completely affixed and dry. 

When a loose back is ordered, it is necessary to first line the back of the volume with 
cartridge paper. To accomplish this effectually, the book should be placed in the laying- 
press, fore-edge downwards. All being in a precise position, the back must be 1 rented to a 
light coating of glue, and the cartridge, having been previously cut as near 10 the size as 
possible, laid on evenly and rubbed closely and firmly with the folding-stick. Should, 
through this rubbing process, the paper expand when the glue is dry, the top and bottom 
and the side edges must be levelly trimmed with the shears. The headband should next lie 
rubbed close to the back, which must be again slightly glued. If it is desired to make the 
back stronger, one or more pieces of cartridge paper may be glued on in the same way 
before trimming. However, to allow the back to open with greater freedom, it will cot be 
necessary to trim so closely as above indicated, but a little paper may be left projecting on each 
side ; these overlapping pieces must be folded evenly at the edges. Such folded overlaps 
should be glued on the inside and rubbed well together, and the headband set with the 
folding-stick. All will then be ready for the next operation. 

Chapter XII. — Covering. 

Sheepskin and calf fjr common work ought to be soaked in clear cold water, then the 
water wrung out by the hands or by passing the skin through a laundry-maid’s “ wringer,” and 
afterwards extending them smoothly on the table, rough side of the skio downwards, pre- 
paratory to cutting out. For law books the leather or vellum need Dot be steeped in water ; 
they may be cut to size when dry, then damped with a sponge, and each cover laid on the 
other and a board and weight placed upon them in order to preserve the moisture. They 
must be laid down evenly, without any twists, otherwise there will be marks, wrinkles, or rite 
in the bound rovers. This plan is also advisable for all extra calf-work, the colours taking 
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better and far more uniformly. Morocco and roan must not be wetted at all, otherwise the 
colour or stain would be impaired or the grain destroyed. Russia leather may lie steeped in 
clean warm water ; then the skin should be laid out smoothly on a table and the water ex- 
pressed by rubbing the skin well with a folding-stick, working from left to right and then 
from top to bottom, at the same time carefully avoiding making creases, as such are not 
easily afterwards eradicated. 

The skins of leather used by bookbinders are specially prepared, and dressed in a peculiar 
manner. They are something like the leather used by glove-makers, being very soft and of 
uniform thickness th oughout, and are stained in a great variety of tints, shades, and colours- 
It is not proposed to give details of the methods adopted far st lining leather ; bookbinders 
can procure skias of any slut le they require, in Large or small quantities, from many large 
dealers who keep them in stock. 

An important operation, however, must be described, namely, the best method of cutting 
out the covers so as to effect economy. In a well-directed bindery, it is customary to cut 
out and preserve milled board patterns of all the standard sizes of books, from the smallest 
to the largest folded section of a foolscap, post-crown, demy, royal, super-royal, and their 
duplicates in paper. This is an excellent plan, and should be generally adopted. 

Supposing the skin to be laid on the cutting-table, the pattern of the size required should 
be taken from store and placed on the skin, and then shifted and shifted again, until it is 
found how many covers of the required size the skin will yield, always allowing about half- 
an-inch all round for paring and turning in. This system will prevent much waste of leather. 
There are, however, sure to be many oddments and fragments : these need not be wasted ; 
they should be preserved in a drawer, as they often prove useful in furnishing backs and 
corner pieces for volumes which are to be half-bound with paper or cloth sides. 

It is now necessary to pare round the edges. Each cover is taken singly, if there be 
more than one, and laid on a marble slab, the inner side of the leather upwards, and then 
the operator, with his long knife, must commence paring by moving the knife forward 
diagonally from about half-an-inch of the edge, gradually and evenly down to the slab. It is 
important that the cover be held firmly by the left hand, otherwise the knife is apt to cut 
into it It is best to fi st mark the rover on each side, by making a straight line with a 
pencil, showing exutly where the paring should begin. This will prevent such an 
undesirable occurrence. Again, care must be taken when paring not to notch the edges, or 
their strength will be deteriorated. 

Morocco, roan, and rough calf not requiring to be wetted, there is greater difficulty in 
paring their edges than in ojierating on other leathers ; but this may be overcome by 
damping with a sponge the half-inch edges to be pared, taking care the moisture does not 
infringe beyond the line marked. 

In placing the cover on the volume, no matter wlaat material — silk velvet, leather, or 
cloth — be used, the method of affixing the cover to the sides and back is the same. The 
inside of the cover is well posted over and then placed on the volume. If those skins which 
have been wetted become dry before required for use, they must be sponged with clear 
water. The cover should be laid on a board, exterior downward, and the inner side, i>., the 
one to be attached to the boards, pasted well and evenly all over, with not too thick a 
coating, but just sufficient to make it adhere to the back anil boards. 
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The cover should now be placed on a table or milled board, previously overlaid with 
clean white paper, and then the volume, taken in both hands, the squares at head and tail 
equally adjusted and placed on the nearest side of it, in such a position that the back of the 
volume, which should be away from the workman, will be exactly in the middle. The other 
part of the cover is brought over both the back and top side, care being observed whilst so 
doing not to disarrange the squares. The entire cover is then drawn tightly over the back 
and sides with the 0|ten hands, and rubbed vigorously or li ;htly, according to circumstances, 
with a smooth folding-stick so as to obliterate any imperfection in the shape of a crease or 
wrinkle which may perchance show itself. It is necessary to draw on the cover as tightly 
as possible, and to see that it adheres closely and firmly to all parts of the book. In the 
operation of rubbing, the superfluous paste will be squeezed outwards towards the edges. 

The volume may now be opened, the su|terabundant paste cleaned off and the side pro- 
jecting pieces of the cover which had been previously pared turned in ; the edges of the 
boards ought to be rubbed perfectly square, and should any crease appeir in the turnovers 
they must be eradicated with the folder. 

The volume must next be taken by the fore-edge and placed in an upright position upon 
the table with the boards extended. The pared piece at the heads may then be turned in 
w.th the hands, one on each side, ami rubbed down very smoothly. To do this effectually at 
the head of the back it is best to force the boards close to the headland ; and then, 
folding the cover over and into the back with the thumb, to draw it in as tightly as the 
operator can ; it is not easy to prevent a crease whilst doing this, but when dry and the 
boards resume their proper position such defects are hidden. The tail ends of the cover 
must now be treated in a similar way. If the back of the book be an open one, the 
loose part of the fold previously made must be covered over with leather at both head and 
tail, in the same way as the boards at sides, and top and botlom edges. 

Neatness is a great desideratum, consequently, all the edges being properly turned in 
and smoothed, the next thing to be done is to cut with the shears any small overlapping 
corners. This can be done whilst the book is kept open, mineing the angles, and thus 
preventing any unsightly projections. The thumb-nail and folder may here be used to 
great advantage. The edge of the folding-stick ought also to be well pressed into the joints 
between the back and sides, in order to make the covers adhere more firmly, since the back, 
being somewhat springy, may possibly prevent the leather from attaching itself to the boards 
at each side near the grooves. 

Now, also, is the time to make any reparations. Supposing the headband to have 
been correctly set, and the projecting leather cap adjusted, the squares may become de- 
ranged ; this can be remedied by a judicious use of the folder. If any defect in the leather 
becomes apparent the piece should he deftly removed and a pared piece substituted, taking 
precautionary measures that the patch, if it may be so termed, is quite imperceptible. 

The volume may now be placed in the nipping-press between two boards, not flat 
boirds, but boards thicker at one end than the other ; the thick side being placed in the 
joints between the sides and back of the hook will hold it and (urtlier accelerate the ad- 
hesion of the leather to the joints. When removed from the press, the back ought to be 
again rubbed with the folder, any disarrangement of the headband rectified, and the entire 
volume left to dry. 

[To be rcnlimud. 
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Our Coloured Plate. 73 

©ur Coloured plate. 

Thk plate presented with this number of The Bookuindkr is the third of the series we are 
permitted to give from Bernard Quaritch’s “ Facsimiles of Bookbinding." The title of the 
work will 1 * seen from the plate, and the binding is French of the eighteenth century, 
about 171C-1715 ; the binder was probably Du SeuiL In his introduction to the work 
named, Mr. Quaritclt says — “ During the first twenty years of the eighteenth century, 
Augustin du Seuil, who bad evidently been brought up in Boyer’s house, bec ame famous as 
a hinder. His work is more ornate than that of his teacher, and shows a renewal of some 
of the fine and delicate methods of Lc Gascon’s time. He indulged in broad dentelle 
borders, and preferred olive for the production of his best effects.” 

Strcnfltbcncrs for aSoohbintonos. 

As improvement in bookbinding, intended for preserving the top, back and edges of cloth 
and paper bound books, and for preventing such backs from being crushed or wrinkled 
either in packing or in course of usage, consists of book-back strengthened These 
strengthened are made in bands or series, and the separate strengthened are of different 
widths, so that when cut apart fr >m etch other they can be used in different size boc ks. 
Some are made a half-inch wide, others an inch wide, and others an inch and a-half wide. 
These widths will adapt them for most sizes of books. They are also made thicker at the 
top edge, and thinner at the lower edge. By this means they are lighter for a given strength, 
anil are sometimes more readily fastened in the pa|>er and cloth forming the back part 
of cover. 

In cutting out the paper or cloth to form the cover of the book, the part which forms the 
back is, as usual, cut so as to separate it for a short distance at the top and bottom from the 
parts which are ta lie turned over to form the sides. The strengthened are then applied at 
the top and bottom of the back and the piece of cloth or paper which has been separated 
to t ie width of the proposed back is folded over up in the strengthener, and the strengthener 
held in position between the back and the piece which has been folded over in any 
suitable way. 

One of the simplest modes of holding the strengthening pieces in position is to insert 
their points or ends in slits cut in the turned over edge of the back. This will leave the 
strengthened held in position by being supported at the lower portion, by having their 
jioints or ends passed through the slits, and at their upper portions by being held between 
the folded-over piper or cloth. They may, however, be united to the cloth or paper by glue, 
cement, rivets, or in any other suitable way, although the mode described is deemed 
preferable on account of its simplicity and economy, and because it dispenses with the 
necessity for the use of glue, which is objectionable. 

These book-back strengthened are preferably made of vulcanized rubber, hut they may 
be made of metal or of any tough, strong material, such as pcpier-macW, cellulose, stiffened 
cloth, or even from stiff cardboard suitably prepared. They have been patented. — 
Thr Amt'icttn Bookmaker. 
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Ebc Decoration of 36oimt> ffioohe. 

The third of the scries of lectures in connection with the Arts and Crafts Exhibition was 
given on Thursday evening the 21st inst., at the New Gallery, by Mr. T. J. Cobden- 
Sanderson, on the subject of “ The Decoration of Hound Books." 

In the course of his lecture he said, books might be divided into two divisions, viz., those 
in the binding of which use was the main consideration, and those in the binding of which 
beauty was the chief characteristic. He did not mean to say that useful books might not be 
beautifully bound, or that beautifully-bound books might not be useful. Then useful binding 
might be temporary or permanent binding (hear, hear) ; but the sooner the temporary 
became permanent the better (hear, hear). Certainly the paper cover might be decorative, 
as in the case of a magazine ; for though in this class of work the cover quickly perished, yet 
it was like the flower of the field and was born again. Bindings for permanent use should be 
modest and in strict subordination to the use. It is for bindings of which the main charade' 
ristic is beauty that decoration in all its fulness should be reserved. “ But I would,” said the 
ledurer, “set this class of binding into a category of its own, and dedicate it, in the main, 
to books of permanent value, and constitute it the homage, not of the binder only, but 
of all lovers of the immortal in literature, to the genius of the writers.” Dealing next 
with the variations in the form of bindings, Mr. Sanderson remarked that it is in fact to 
the perfect imperfect humanity of a book and a binding that the binder, in his experiments, 
would direct the attention of the public, and away from the ignorant conservatism that sees 
in the cast-iron tyj* of modern binding alone the type of the beautiful and the fitting. 
The lecturer dealt next with the process of tooling in gold, explaining the tools and their 
uses, the conditions under which a designer proceeds in making a pattern, and how the 
pattern is transferred to the cover. Marius Michel, the distinguished French binder and 
decorator, laid down as a' rule that old books should be bound and decorated in a con- 
temporary style. “ But why ? Would it lie worth while,” queried the lecturer, “ to reproduce 
the style of to-day, say, on a volume of Tenn)son or of Swinburne ? But if not for to-day’s 
books the style of to-day, why for yesterday’s books the styles of yesterday?” Fiom this 
rule the lecturer progressed to others, pointing out their doubtful expediency. The subject 
of a book may suggest a motive for its decoration ; but decoration should not aim at literal 
illustration. To use and develop his brain-power is in the front rank of the duties of man ; 
and a man can use and develop this power in the matter of design only by transcending 
what is called “ the natural.” He must recast and redistribute the naturalism of nature, so 
that it shall be an organism whose parts have symmetrical relationship one to another 
upon a plan of his own devising. I would then earnestly urge upon all students,” 
continued the lecturer, “ and all amateurs of design, to eschew the rules of ‘ contemporary ’ 
styles, of literal ‘ appropriateness,’ and of * naturalism ’ ; and I would further urge upon 
them to eschew the habit, worse than a rule, of hashing up old motives into new designs, 
or of attempting to perfect old designs by stiicter delineation of curve ami line and tool. 
The designer must be constructive, and the one rule to which he need to have regard is a 
short one, and it is complete — The designer, in designing, must — design.” [By the aid of 
the oxyhydrogen light, Mr. Sanderson proceeded to show examples of the great schools 
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of bookbinders, giving also a short description of tbei rseveral characteristics.] The lecturer 
concluded as follows : — “ I see in the immediate future, it is true, no new school to carry on 
the great traditions of the past, yet I am prepared to admit that the unexpected may 
happen. Indeed, I do even now wonder, when 1 contemplate the things of beauty, all 
due to the designing and fashioning hand of man in the past, and the stir for beauty making 
itself felt, even now, like Nature's rejuvcnant spring, that man does not, even now, turn his 
thoughts to society, and conceive of it as an artistic whole, and throw his imaginative 
faculties, as upon a design, upon the moral chaos of our discordant and jarring desires, and 
seek, in the true spirit of an artist, and for this world's sake, to unite them in convergence, 
to the great end of a great and nobly-conceived humau soci ty, itself a work of art, and the 
pirent and the stimulator of all the subordinate crafts of life." 

artisans’ IPisit to tbc parts Exhibition. 

Mr. W. H. Edmunds on Bookbinding. 

During the mcnth the reports of the representative artizans sent to the Paris Exhibition by 
the Mansion House Committee have been published. The report upon Bookbinding, by 
Mr. W. H, Edmunds, has created considerable interest by reason of its smart description of 
the visit, the able and impartial review of the binding exhibits, and the terse comment upon 
French life and industries. Space does not permit of our giving copious extracts from the 
report, which consists of thirty-two pages, while the exhibits at the Paris Exhibition have 
been commented upon in detail in previous numbers of The Bookbinder. We have 
pleasure, however, in giving the chapter upon the bookbinding trade. Mr. Edmunds 
says : — • 

“ There are about 2,700 jieople employed in this trade in Paris, and there is a trade 
union called La Solidarity de Keliure, which is a branch of the Federation Fran^aise des 
Travailleurs du Litre: office, 15, Rue de Savoie, Paris. At present, however, there are 
only forty-five members. A workman, when admitted to the society, pays one franc 
entrance fee, and 50 centimes per week subscription. In six months he becomes a 
‘ partaking member,’ and should he be out of work he is entided to draw three francs per 
day for sixty days in each year. No syndic (member) is allowed to take a situation at a 
lower wage than the man who previously filled it. Women are also allowed to join this 
society; they only pay 25 centimes |>cr week, for which they are entitled, when out of work, 
to 1 franc 50 centimes for sixty days in each year. An average forwarder gets about 
50 centimes per hour, and an average finisher about 60 centimes. As a rule, they work 
ten hours per day all the six days, and very often on Sunday too, except on fete days ; but 
they generally only work about half the Sunday. No extra rate of wages is paid for over- 
time ; in fact, overtime is not acknowledged, as there is no specified week’s work ; if trade is 
busy they often work all night, especially during the periods preceding and succeeding the 
New Year, when the employer usually provides refreshment during the night The usual 
hours are from seven in summer, or eight in winter, till six p.m. From twelve to one 
is the time for deje&mr, and diner is taken after they leave off. Sometimes they work on 
till eight. 
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“In a few good firms contracts are made similar to the English indenture for 
apprentices; but the period is much shorter, being either three or four years. In most 
shops no agreement is made, and a lad goes in to work, picking up his trade as best he can, 
and going from shop to shop as it suits him best and the opportunity arises. This is 
allowed as much by the society men as by the rest of the trade. In some firms the number 
of lads thus learning the trade may be two, or even three, to a man, but that is generally in 
the small shops. In the better and larger, the proportion is about one to three men. 
Apprentices are paid about 50 centimes per day. 

“ I am happy to say that syndics are, as a rule, paid better than non-society men ; but 
there is no definite sign of progress and advance of wages generally. There are no co- 
operative book-binderies in Paris. 

“ I do not find any large amount of female labour employed on what we consider men's 
work. As a rule, women lay on and do the placing of plates, also guarding ; but I saw men 
employed both at placing and guarding. 

“ Workmen arc not now obliged to have certificates of character (hvrets ) ; but sometimes 
they prefer them, and if they want them the employers have to give them. 

“ Rent, of course, is a difficult thing to estimate ; much depends upon the taste of the 
workman. In England many men pay a very heavy proportion of their wages in rent, while 
others in the same position are content with miserably insufficient accommodation in order 
to spend more on other things. Given a fairly good workman in Paris, with a wife and two 
children, he would probably have two rooms, which would be four or five floors high, and for 
which he would pay five or six francs per week. Or he might have one furnished room 
which would cost from 6 francs 50 centimes to 3 francs 50 centimes per week. 

“ From some of the employers I received the greatest courtesy, and was shown round 
their workshops, everything being explained that I wished for. I should like particularly to 
admit my indebtedness to M. Marius Michel and M. Leon Gruel, of the firm of Gruel et 
Knglcmann, the latter of whom gave me an introduction to the largest bindery in Paris — that 
of M. Engel — which I visited, as well as some smaller ones, so that I had the opportun.ty of 
seeing all classes of work being done. 

“ \\ ith the exception of the two new styles of M. Michel and Messrs. Gruel et Engle- 
mtnn, there is little that is novel. The same styles of work are done by the same processes, 
one shop slightly differing from another in detail, just as in England. As far as I was able 
to see and learn, some of our London shops are far better off for the newest improvements 
in machiuery th in any in Paris. Courtesy forbids me pointing my finger to any shop in 
particular, but some were very badly off in this respect Best work is little affected by 
machinery. A really best book is folded, beaten, sewn, rounded, backed, cut, covered, and 
finished the same now as a hundred years ago in both countries ; even the same patterns of 
ornamentation are used, the only difference being in the greater precision and delicacy of 
execution. The best finishers of to-day are but more or less copyists. 

“ The most remarkable thing about Parisian woikshops, or ateliers, is their cleanliness 
and freedom from dust Those I saw were very light and airy. The men all wear blouses ; 
they do not seem to work at such high pressure as Englishmen do — indeed, in some cases I 
saw them smoking. 

** Women work chiefly by the piece, so much (ter too sheets. I priced some of 
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their work — that for which they get lid., id. and lid, is paid for at 2^1/., and 
4^d. in London. 

“ In France there has been such constant repression of anything approaching combina- 
tions of workmen, that until lately trades unions may fairly be said not to have existed. 
Articles 414, 415, and 416 of the Code Pe'nal, 1810, prohibited any combinations of work- 
men for the purpose of either raising wages or reducing the hours of labour, under penalty of 
from two to five years’ imprisonment. The same law also forbad combinations of employers 
for depressing the wages of labour, but that part became a dead letter until 1829, when the 
]>enalties were equalised between workmen and employers, and enforced. In 1864 the 
Imperial Government issued a commission of inquiry upon these articles, with the result 
that the law was so altered as to permit combinations, provided they abstain * from violence, 
menace, or fraud.’ The law, March 14th, 1873, against any form of international association, 
is still in force, but is rapidly becoming deid in effect, at least as far as International 
Congresses are concerned.” 



m>arblcfc> paper. 

THE QUESTION OF ITS ORIGIN. 

A Correspondent writes to The Athemtum : — 

“The Art Library at South Kensington has just purchased an album amicorum (55 in. 
by 3} in.) originally belonging to one Wolffgang l.eutkauff of Vienna, which has considerable 
interest beyond that usually presented by these collections of autographs and armorial 
bearings. In the fits! place, it throws light upon the history of marbled paper, as to the 
invention of which opinions differ greatly. Zaehnsdorf (‘ Art of Bookbinding,' 1880, p. 29) 
says there is no doubt that it ‘ was first imported from Fiolland wrapped round the small 
parcels of Dutch toys, and that after being carefully smoothed out, it was sold to bookbinders 
at a very high price, who used it upon their extra bindings, and if the paper was not large 
enough they were compelled to join iL 1 Oddly enough, all the earliest examples of 
forwarding in marbled paper are not only in one piece, but have a large tuck on the side 
next the back of each cover. La Caille (‘ Histoire de rimprimerie,’ Paris, 1689, p. 213), 
writing in 1689, says that Mace Ruette, a Parisian stationer (1606-38), invented this art — to 
which assertion the forwarding of several bindings executed by the so-called I-e Gascon 
between 1617 and 1630 lends considerable colour. John Kunckel (‘ Ars Vitraria Experi- 
mentalis,’ Dantzig, 1679, ii. xliii.) claims the invention for Germany : he is the first author 
who describes the method of manufacturing it A still earlier writer, Lord Bacon (‘ Sylva 
Sylvarum,’ cent 8, No. 741), calls it a Turkish invention. ‘The Turks,’ says he, ‘have a 
pretty art of charooletting of paper, which is not with us in use. They take divers oyled 
colours and put them severally (in drops) upon water ; and stirre the water lightly, and then 
wet thin paper (being of some thicknesse) with it, and the paper will be waved, and veined, 
like Chamolet or Marble.’ The album acquired by the Art Library contains 228 leaves, of 
which forty-six are of marbled paper, comprising no fewer than thirty-four varieties, whereas 
the hitherto known examples, French or Dutch, which can lie attributed to a date prior to 
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1680, are all of one class, the small comb variety. Besides these there are eighty leaves 
with a reserved space for writing or painting on, the broad border being adorned either with 
ornamental panels, similar to those on Persian bindings of the sixteenth century, or else with 
floral decoration like that on the so-called Rhodian tiles and plates. These are printed in 
colours in the body of the paper by some unknown process, which makes the pattern equally 
distinct on both sides. On most of the leaves the colours are much faded. The remaining 
leaves are stained red, yellow, or green, some of them being sprinkled over with metallic 
powder, which has, in course of time oxidixed and spread ; others are adorned with spots 
and veins of gold. The greater portion of the inscriptions and coats of arms are the work 
of German and Italian friends of the owner, others of Orientals ; these are accompanied by 
illuminations, the inscriptions being some in Arabic, others in Turkish ; one of these bears 
the signature of a Sultan or some high personage. The earliest entry is dated May 14, i6r6 ; 
the latest, January :g, 163a. It would be interesting to know whether any examples of 
marbled paper of earlier date than these have come down to the present time. The 
volume has unfortunately been rebound and cut down, but the sides of the original cover 
have been mounted on the outside. They are of reddish brown leather, each with three 
sunken panels containing ornaments in low relief on gold grounds, surrounded by light 
ornaments in gold, much rubbed. 

“ P.S. — Since writing the above I have found two more specimens of early seventeenth 
century Turkish marbled papers on two leaves of illuminated work (676 and 676c, 1876), 
exhibited as Persian at the farther end of the Italian Court in the South Kensington 
Museum." 



©ur Competition. 

We are pleased to inform our readers that a goodly number of craftsmen have taken 
advantage of the competition as set forth in our last issue, and we have before us an 
excellent assortment of half-bound volumes. They have come from all parts of the 
country, and we have no doubt that, had it not been such a busy time of the year, 
there would have been very' many more. We find it impossible, however, to give the results 
in this issue of The Bookbinder ; but in our Christmas number we shall publish the awards — 
also the conditions of the next competition. Further, the competitions will be continued so 
long as the craft displays any interest and energy in the matter. 

The examples sent in will be on view at our offices, 13, Charing Cross, until the 10th 
December. If any competitor requires his exhibit returned earlier than the date named, he 
can have it sent him any time after 1st December. 

Our next competition will be sd arranged that the awards can be given in the 
succeeding number of The Bookbinder. 
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Cbc arts anb Crafts fiybtbition. 

( Continual from page 60.) 

Messrs. Roger de Coverly exhibit fourteen specimens A Bible is bound in French levant 
morocco, having a well-designed centre panel, but the I.H.S. is both weak in design and 
execution. A small stained-calf book is creditable, while a book on Queen Hyade in blue 
levant has a roll border and dentellc panels, and is finished with some ability. The scroll 
border in Moore’s ‘ Epicurean ’ is effective, and there is something worthy of praise in ‘ Hannett 
on Bookbinding,’ bound in levant morocco. In the * Poems by Mrs. J. A. Sleap,’ bound in 
pigskin, with full hand-tooled sides, some of the minor details of the gold-work is very weak, 
and the lettering is entirely out of harmony. 

The other exhibits of this firm are of average value and consist of a Bible, bound in 
morocco, with dentelle border on the side ; ‘ Sesame and Lilies,’ bound in English straight- 
grain morocco, with floral border on the side ; ' Marcus and Aurelius,’ bound in French 
levant morocco with Grolier design on the side ; * Measured Steps,’ bound in French 
morocco, with spray of Tudor rose on the side; ‘Stephenson's Underwoods,’ bound in 
morocco, with leafy designs on the side ; ‘ Life of Rossetti,’ bound in English vellum, and 
I rving’s ‘ Conquest of Granada,' bound in S|>anish morocco, from Valencia. In * Sesame 
and Lilies' the blossom of the floral border is badly stamped in, and somewhat mars an 
otherwise good design. The Grolier design referred to is well executed, and proves the 
superiority of this famed master's designs for miscellaneous work. The spray of Tudor rose 
was deftly worked, and presented a chaste effect. ‘ Stephenson’s Underwoods ’ is excellent, 
and in miny respects is equil, if not superior, to similar designs of Mr. Cobden-Sanderson. 
The Spanish-morocco-bound volume was evidently a venture with the exhibitors, and the 
little tooling upon it was jxxir. The members of the firm engaged upon the various volumes 
enumerated were Messrs. R. de Coverly, Ixjrenzo de Coverly, Arthur Alaric de Coverly, 
Fred Haney, and the late John Barrington. 

The embossed leather -work is an important feature of the binding exhibits. Miss 
Annie Harris shows a Prayer-book with embossed cover, tooled by hand; also a volume 
(bound by J. Fazakerley) with design taken from the cover of a catalogue. Both are very 
well done, and without noticeable blemish. The I^ighton Buzzard Home Arts Class exhibit 
a blotting-case in embossed calf, by Alice Shepherd. It is cleverly worked in high relief, 
and the design is good. A card-case, cut and embossed by Mary A. Bassett, with design 
adapted from fount enth century missal in South Kensington Museum, is also good. A 
small and very prettily-worked Bible was the work of the same lady. Five examples were 
shown by Miss L. M. Forster’s class, viz., a scrap-book of sketches, with design adapted by 
Miss Redgrave, and leather worked by F. J. Tickner ; ‘ Rubdiy'dt of Omar Khayyam,' bound 
in calf, damped and tooled by hand ; ‘ The Moral Ideal,' bound in cowhide, and designed 
after an old binding by Miss Redgrave; ‘Giotto,’ bound in pigskin ; and a Bible, bound in 
calf, with design adapted by Miss Redgrave, arc the other exhibits. All these volumes have 
been carefully bound by Zaehnsdorf, and both the design and execution upon each exhibits 
that care and perfection of finish always noticeable in the work of this class. 

Messrs. Walter Crane exhibit a book cover cleverly worked on linen, the design being 
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another example of the ability of Mr. Walter Crane. Miss Una Taylor also shows 
a book-cover, embroidered in gold and silk thread from a design by Mr. Walter Crane ; and 
Miss Birkenruth exhibits a book-cover in silk embroidery and needlework. Both arc well 
done. A book, illuminated on vellum, the design being copied from an old French binding, 
as shown by L. E- Fricker, a member of the Royal Society of Art Needlework. The effect 
is good, and is further proof of the sr.o|>e that a book-cover offers for almost every class 
of decoration. A cover in applique work is an effort of Miss Edith Bloxam, the design 
having been contributed by Reginald llaliward The same lady also exhibits a book-cover 
in doth, embroidered with silk. 

The other exhibits include a number of drawings for book-covers, and also some designs 
for end-papers, prepared by Geo. C. Haiti* for Messrs. Marlborough, Pewtress & Co. 
Rowland George Jones exhibits a design for cloth book-cover, and there are many designs 
for booklets; also four brass blocks in frame for block printing, by Sidney G. Winney. 

On Thursday evening, the aist inst, Mr. T. J. Cobden . Sander-on delivered a lecture 
in the Exhibition building upon “ The Decoration of Bound Books ” ; a report of the 
lecture will be found in this issue. 

The Exhibition closes on Saturday, December jth. 

»oohl>int>tn00. 

An evening journal comments somewhat quaintly upon the binding of everyday books. We 
give the following extracts : — 

“ If fine feathers make fine birds the proverb may be as fairly applied in metaphor to a 
book as to a biped. Books, like men, have their clothing ; and with books, as with men. the 
clothing may often be laken to be an index of character. Theie are Sorts of bindings 
which, beyond all question, prejudice the intending reader, favourably or otherwise, in all 
kinds of ways. A new novel, or a new volume of poems, may present itself to us in an 
outer envelope which sufgests that the author is nothing but a hopeless dullard or a 
shocking vulgarian. On the other hand, the apjiearance of the book may stimulate a gentle 
curiosity to know whether the dainty beauty of the outside be only the material counterpart 
of the intellectual beauty of the soul within. A beautiful book, like a beautiful woman, is 
none the worse, but rather, all the better, for having a good dressmaker; for 'beauty 
upadorned,' as Whyte Melville puts it, cannot hold a candle, after all, to beauty which owes 
its milliner a bill with three figures carried over the page. 

“ One might pursue the subject to an almost infinite extent if space permitted. It suffices 
however, to pause in thought —as a conclusion --before a second-hand bookstall, that last 
refuge for the failures and the unfashionable fashions of books and their bindings, the poor- 
house wherein these paupers of the brain are allowed to moulder in their own faded attire. 
A melancholy sight, indeed, to behold the once tempting bindings of the novels of the year 
before last fading to the same neutral tint as * Blair's Sermons,' or • Iempribre’s Classical 
Dictionary,’ behind which they strive in vain to hide their shame. Here, too, one may 
lament the decline in solid workmanship which characterises the age of cheap literature as 
one compares these rapidly fading and fading rovers with the time-resisting, if unfanciful, 
bindings of the books which in days gone by were bound — as they were w ritten — to endure. 
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Mil T. J. Cobden-Saniierson has designed a 
wrought -iron kitchen fender. It is No. 307 in the Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition. 

“The Quiet Life. ’’—Mr. Abbey and Mr. Alfred 
Parsons, with Aus in Dobson anil the earlier poets 
of hi* kind to help in the literature, have among 
them produced one of the most beautiful gift books 
of the season— “ The Quiet Life" (Sampson Low). 
It is beautiful, from cover to cover inclusive— there is 
a l>eauty of type ami paper and binding, and a 
richer beauty, of course, in the engravings, which 
are to be found on well nigh every page. 

Diaries. — C. J. I-etts & Co. have added to the li-t 
of Charles Letts'* Diaries for 1890 as many as 3a 
□cw editions, and claim that they now publish the 
largest variety of office diaries in the world. They 
invite attention t > the quality of the paper, blotting, 
and binding, and to the practical value of the in* 
formation conveyed. Amongst these publications is 
a new Pocket Series, thin and cheap. The diaries 
and pocket-hooks known as Blackwood's and also 
those bearing the name of Pettilt, are ready for the 
coming year. 

Walter Crane’s Work.— In a series of “ letters 
to Living Artists” in The Artist, No. III. is addressed 
to Mr. Walter Crane, who as a book -cover illustrator 
stand* pre-eminent. The Utter s*ys : — “My dc«r 
Sir, — It is a feckless thing to attempt to note the sum 
of your contributions to the art of the epoch For 
your marvellous fecundity of production, touching as 
it has so many methods and mediums, is appalling in 
its bulk. The wonder is that in many hundreds of 
attempts you have failed -o rarely, for in spite of later 
mann rism at times making your work almost 
machinc-Iike in its reproduction of previously 
issued designs, the blank pages that must exist, were 
all your creations to fade back 10 the great darkness 
whence they came, would be regretfully faced by ten 
thousand children of all ages. You have done much 
work that makes any han-h stricture of your record 
an ungracious thing , for, having educated our taste in 
design to b*come hypercritical, it is hard that you 
yourself should be cut by the sword you have taught 
us to employ with knowledge and ease. At this 
date we are apt to Rrurnble if the astounding fertility 
of invention tint has surprised us a hundred tines 
occasionally fails to do so. At such a time to take 
down your own edition of ‘Grimm’s Fairy Tales,’ 
and examine again the delicate strength of those 
marvellous head »nd tailpieces decorating its pages, 
makes one feel that unalloyed praise of your h ack- 
and- white work is only your due. Even Nature is 
not always fair, not always happy in colour, not 
always new in idea ; so if the cxul>crance of her 
invention at times fails t » please us, ought wc blame 
you if you resemble our common Mother ? ” 



tbc flDontb. 

Presentation Volume.— The Institute of 

Journalists recently presented the late Lord Mayor 
(Sir James Whitehead) with a copy of ike 
Journalut. It had been handsomely bound by 
Zuehnsdorf, the inner lining of the covers l>cing in satin. 
'I he same turn also prepared the illuminated address. 

By way of concluding their official labours, the 
artisans who were sent to the Pari' Exhibition at the 
instance of the late Lord Mayor. Sir James Whitehead, 
dined together on Saturday evening at the Manchester 
Hotel, Aldcrsgatc Street. It was a happy thought 
which prompted the members of the delegation, all 
of whom arc representative men in their respective 
crafts, to cement the friendship which had sprung up 
among them during their short stay in Paris by a 
social gathering of the kind which is dear to all 
Englishmen. 

“Finger Prayer-Books.”— The latest novel'y 
in Prayer-books is a variety of little editions bearing 
this general name, and issued by Mr. Henry 
Frowdc. They are designed for hanging to the 
chatelaine or carrying in the waistcoat pocket, or 
even in the purse Measuring 3j| inches in length by 
one inch in bread’h, the biggest of the tiny books is 
but a third of an inch in thickness, and weighs in its 
limp russia binding only three-quarters of an ounce. 
The secret is the extreme thinnest of the Oxford India 
paper, which is yet so opaque that the type is always 
clear and distinct. The “ Chatelaine ” Finger Prayer- 
Book, of which the design is registered, is held in a 
neat metal removable frame with a ring, by which it 
can be suspended. 

Celluloid as a Binding.— The object of this 
invention is to enable sheets of celluloid and similar 
frangible material having like properties to be used 
in bookbinding, the manufacture of card -cases, and 
similar purposes. Previously it has been attempted 
by providing holes at the corners and tying through 
them the sheets to the other portions of the book- 
covers ; but such work is insecure, presents an un- 
finished appearance, and is crude and unsatisfactory 
in many ways. It has been the prevailing impression 
among th<*se using celluloid sheets that from the 
peculiar character of the material it was too refractory 
to be sewed, and hence all attempts to utilise sheets 
thereof for the purposes l»efore indicated were in 
other directions. The inventor ascertained, however, 
by repeated experiments, that when the edge of a 
sheet of suitably thin celluloid has placed upon its 
surface a layer or thickness of leather or like cushion- 
ing material, a seam may be readily sewed through it 
and also through the margin of the celluloid sheet, so 
that when the leather is so provided as to itself serve 
a useful purpose-- such, for example, as book -covers, 
card -cases, etc., which possess all the beauty and 
utility due to the celluloid withoot any of the defect* 
previously incident to its use. 
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Messrs. R. Robinson & Co., wholesale account- 
book manufacturer*, Newcasilc*on-Tync, send us 
their advertising slip, which represents on one side 
the covers of an account-book, ami on the other an 
open account-book. It is a smart idea. 

Thf. “Excelsior” Bindings. — Mr. Alfred 
Stacey, of Ixriccsicr, sends us twenty- five assorted 
backs a* a sample of his “ Excelsior” scries, now very 
well know r n throughout the trade. Many of tnc 
designs arc wonderfully good, and for the binding of 
periodical literature cannot be surpassed. The colour 
of the gold is rich, and the stamp is beautifully dear. 
We should imagine that all small binders would do 
well to keep a slock of these backs by them, as they 
would thereby give greater satisfaction to their 
customers, and be able to do periodical work at a 
lower cost. Mr. Stacey also sends us an example of 
his library binding ; and we note that the title-page is 
lined with a thin cdico, and the first and last sections 
arc also lined at the back with strips of the same 
material as these are, the place where a library book 
gets the most wear. 'Hie volume is also, we believe, 
sewn on four hands all along without bring sawn in, 
thereby making a flexible back. A cheap book-mark 
of red tape fixed at the head is also added. A more 
compact, sturdy binding could hardly be devised. 



covering. The tooling, however, should not be 
applied while the calf is absolutely wet, but a little 
time should be allowed for the water to sink in and 
for the leather to become uni ormly moist. The 
warm tools may then lie careful y worked, anti the 
impression will he clean and black, without being 
burnt. It is a fault in the execution of blind-tooling 
if the leather between the lines of the design loses its 
colour. Consequently it is well to use the tools not 
too hot, even if keeping them cool necessitates 
repeated working. When the impression is satisfac- 
torily made the book should Ijc left to get thorougtdy 
dry, when the tooling may lie “jiggered in” untd a 
bright and equal polish is obtained. This style of 
book finishing is often improved by combining with 
the blind-tooling a little gold-work. The tools for 
gilding should lie impressed on the dry leather, 
pencilled in with paste water and with glair, and the 
gold leaf laid on with as little lard as possible, to 
avoid staining the leather, which is rendered very 
porous by the application of so much w iter. The 
title is often lettered on a dark-coloured lettering- 
piece, but the lettering looks more i-i character with 
the style of the binding if it be pencilled m on, the 
dull calf. Blind-tooling on morocco is practically 
the same as that applied to calf, but some finishers 
add a little salts of tartar to their water with which 



A Rare Boon. — D r. Bowles Daly, in the intro- 
duction to his newly-published work, “Glimpses of 
Irish Industries,” says, “ One of the rarest and mo 4 
beautiful monuments of pictorial and artistic skill is 
the Book of Kells. This MS. is a copy of the 
Gospels, which received its name from the Columbian 
Monastery of Kenlis or Kells, in the county Meath. 
The cover of this relic was gold, studded with 
precious stupes ; it was sacrilegiously stolen in the 
night out of the great church,, but afterwards 
restored, liercft of its valuable cover and several 
leaves. Owing to the dismemberment of the volume, 
the record of the time and drcuimtinccs under which 
this remarkable book was produced is altogether 
effaced. It may, however, from internal evidence, 
be gned to a period between the sixth and ninth 
centuries. It is one of the most elaborately executed 
MSS. now in cxisunce, excelling in the minuteness 
of its ornamental details, the peculiarity of its 
decorations, the fineness of its writing, and the endless 
variety of iis initial capital letters. The illustrations 
of this volume form a complete storehouse of artistic 
interest. The Book of Kells, the Lindisfarne 
Gospels, the Durrow Bible, miy all be examined 
critically without a false line or an irregular inter- 
lacement being detected. Gerald Plunkett, the last 
Abbot of Cong, left a marginal comment on the 
Book of Kell* declaring that, * This work doth pa«»e 
al men's conyng that now doth live in any place/ ” 



they moisten the leather. A wash with vinegar is 
also good, as it keeps the morocco for a long time 
damp and assists in producing a black and even 
impression. The blind-tooling on morocco is always 
greatly improved and brightened by a final brushing 
over with a soft morocco brush.” 

Bookbinders’ Pension and Asylum Society.— 
This society ha* just issued the following : — “ Pension 
Jubilee, 1839-1SS9. Dear Sir, — Urgent necessity 
having arisen for extensive repairs to be undertaken 
. in connection with the Almshouses of the above 
I institution, it has been considered desirable by the 
Committee that a special appeal should be made in 
order that the funds of the society may not have to 
bear the additional expenditu e incurred thereby. 
At a meeting of employers, employes, and others 
connected with the bookbinding trade recently held 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great t^uecn Street, 
W.C., it was unanimously resolved that on effort 
should be made to attain the above object, in 
pursuance of which a joint committee was appointed. 
This being the fiftieth year of the existence of the 
* pens on ’ society, it was also resolved that for the 
purpose ol assisting to raise the amount required — 
vis., about ^350—a banquet should be held at the 
llolborii Restaurant, on Wednesday, February 26th, 
1890, on which occasion Sir Albert Kaye Kollit, 
IX L>., M.P., has kindly consented to preside. 
Tne aea! and interest ladies have hitherto shown in 



Finishing Antique Work.— “ In finishing both 
calf and morocco in the antique style,’’ says a con- 
temporary, ** much depends upon the quality of the 
leather. The best leather for hlind-tooling is soft 
and pliable, and should l»e finished while it retains 
some of the moisture given to it in the process of 



our instituDon warrants the Committee in inviting 
their hearty co-operation and attendance at the 
banquet. It is many years since a similar apjical 
was made to the members and friends of our society, 
and the generous response then accorded in>pires the 
hope lhat your suppoit will not be wanting on this 
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occasion. The Committee are therefore especially 
desirous of enlisting your services as steward for the 
forthcoming banquet, which will not entail any 
responsibility. We herewith enclose form, and 
respectfully request your acceptance of the above 
offi:e, trusting you will sign and return the same at 
an early date. We remain, yours faithfully, 
J. Diorooe, chairman, F. E. liailey, Matthew Bell, 
W. T. Birts. W. J. N. Brown. T. B. Chant, 
R. De Covcrley, C. W. Forward, C. W. Goddard, 
R. A. God.iarJ, E. T. Richards, II. Roberts, 
E. Gowing Scopes, J. W. Zaehosdorf, C. J. Collins, 
sccretaiy.” 

Bookbinders' Quarrels. —The awards of the 
jury which decided on the merits of bookbinders do 
not seem to have given satisfaction to the craft in 
Paris. The great grievance is that M. Loriic was 
not placed on the jury — M. Lortic, a celebrated 
artist retired from business, A petiiion in bis favour 
was presented by many binders, among them the 
noted Isouse of Cuzin, the firm of Gruel and 
E gcloiann, Marius Michel, so noted for thrir 
gilding, and muiy others. But, in spite of a 
favourable official reply, M. Lortic was not of the 
jury, which a gentleman quoted in Ijt CuriosiU 
UnivtrKlU describes rather harshly as '* a Jury of the 
Incompetent," Certainly M, I. -rtic, now retired 
from his profession and a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour, would seem to have des.-rved a place. 
** Paper-makers know no more about bindings than 
About painting or sculpture,” cries the aggrieved 
critic in L<% Curiositi — and it seems that ‘‘com- 



mercial ” bindings were kept more in view than 
artistic bindings, in the country made famous by Eve 
and Le Gascon, Duscuil and Trautz- Bauxonnet. 
“The incompetence of the jury is crass, shocking, 

‘ and impudent.” One successful firm exhibits what 
appear to be mosaics — bindings, that is, in which 
decorative effects are produced by combinations of 
different coloured leathers. English binders do not 
often attempt these flights, and Mr. Colxlcn- 
Sandcrson, we think, shows no “ mosaics ’’ at the 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition. The complaint is that 
the bindings of the successful firm, though they look 
engaging, are not mosaics of different leathers at all, 
but are merely painted, while the paint loses colour 
and scales uff. “ We start at the aspect of the 
lacks” where the sinews, or whatever the ntrfs may 
be technically styled in English, interfere with the 
design. This must l>c very painful to a correct 
taste. Another binder, sad to say, is the nephew of 
one of the jury, but he has only a bronze medal, 
though his arc orthodox mosaics. Well, at all 
events there is no suspicion of nepotism here. The 
“log” has been rolled the wrong way. An 
interesting show is that of binding in all its thirteen 
stages, from the “folding" to the “finishing," but 
the exhibitors are thought to have their merit 
insufficiently recognised. In short, ail the decisions 
of the jury are “ more than fantastic,” and it is a 
very pretty quarrel. Perhaps in these as in other 
nutter* people are wisest who accept the umpire's 
decision. But some artists, unlike cricketers, are 
only satisfied when the umpire cries “ Beautilul ! " — 
Tki D uly Naas. 



Jficc ant> public libraries. 



The Durning Free Library. — Early this | 
monih Lnmlieth became possessed of another free 
library. It is situated in Kennmgton Cross, and is a 
gift to the parish, the generous donor being Miss 
Durning Smith. A number of gentlemen look part 
in theoj)cning proceedings, including Lord Rosebery, 
and the two new reading-rooms were crowded. The 
building has a handsome bout in Goth c* Venetian 
style, and is situated in the heart of a densely popu- 
lated district. It is intended to place five or six 
separate Free Libraries in Limbeth, three of which 
arc now open. Norwood and Jjtockwell have their ] 
libraries, but Brixton is yet without. Suffic ent monev, 
however, has been promised for the whole. The 
halfpenny rate has recently lieen increased to a penny 
with little opposition. 

Clapham Public Library.— The new Free 
Libraty at Clapham was formally opened this month 
by Sir John Lubbock. The libraiy is situated in sn 
excellent position in the Orlando Road, facing Cla|>- 
ham Common and only about a minute's walk from 
the mam road from Clapham to Balha u and Tooting. 

It is a large building, with lofty rooms, comprising a 
lending library, a reference library, and newsroom on 
the ground-floor, while on the fiist-flojf is a large apart- 



ment devoted to the purposes of a museum. For 
the present the committee start in business in a 
modest way with from 4,000 to 5.000 volumes, mostly 
of standard works and useful books of reference ; but 
there is already bookshelf acton, modal ion for 20,0c O 
volumes. One anonymous donor has given ,£2,000 
towards the expenses of the erection of the build- 
ing, ami beyond this al>out ,£356 has been sub- 
scribed by residents in the locality for the purchase 
of books. With these sums, together with the 
small rale which is to be levied uu 'er the Public 
Libraries Act, Clapha u having decided to adopt 
the pr visions of the Act, mean-, will soon be found 
to furnish the shelves in a more satisfactory manucr. 
The attendance on the oc<.asiou o the opening 
last evening wa* so large that many hundred* 
of persons were unable to obtain admission to the 
i hall in which the ceremony was held. Besides Sir 
John Lubbock there were present the Rev. C. I\ 
Greene, who as Rector ol Clapham and Chair- 
man of the Library Commissioners, presided ; and 
the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, the Rev. Dr. Mac Ewan, 
Mr. F. C. Maxwell, Mr. J. Lidiard, and Mr. Herbert 
Robertson. The librarian and secretary is Mr. J. 
Reed Welch. 
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The Bookbinder. 



Correeponhence. 



Tick Edinburgh Art Congress.—** Biblio- 
pegy,” Edinburgh, writes: — ’* Sir, — Referring you lo 
the Art Congre-s that has just taken place in Edin- 
burgh, the art of bookbinding was represented by 
Mr. Cotxlen-Sanderson, an amateur bo kbmder, who 
treated his audit nee to a variety of rudimentary 
sketches, through the aid of a blackboard and chalk, 
including a sewing pre s, and the appeara <ce of a 
book when jointed, and such like. Tins would have 
been fairly useful had it been displayed in a train- 
ing-school for boys. The Art C tigress mee's to p-o- 
mote the advancement of art. Mr. Sanderson evi- 
dently believes in the art of bygone ages as his illus- 
trations through the aid of a lantern proved, in the 
way of a series of elaborate designs of the l6tb and 
17th centuries, which are very well in their way, com- 
bined with enormous expense. He ought to have 
come more into the category of modern tooled work, 
showing effective, artist 1 •, yet simple designs, at o 
showing the nrt of well-arranged line-finishing ; this 
would certainly have been in keep ng with the mean- 
ing of the Art Congress, also to give an impetus to 
neat and chaste work. Therefore, why continually 
keep harping about the-e old elaborate designs that 
are not in g- ncral demand at the present time?" 

Mr. Jas. Caldkr, of Pr.ncea Park, Liverpool, 
writes “ Sir,— Being interested in the study of the 
early Anglican service-books, 1 would feel greatly 
obliged to your correspondent, Mr. W. Salt Hrasdng- 
ton, for a reference to a copy of the Hereford Bre- 
viary of 1612 (see The BOOtClilNf)IK| No. XXVIII. 

. xiii.), which I do not remember to have seen noted 

y any previous liturgical or bibliographical au- 
thority." 

R. A. D. (Falkirk) writes “Sir, will you 
kindly inform me whether in inlaying the design is 
cut out and the various colours inserted, or is the 
bather simply pared thin and planted on ?" 

{The inlay leather should lie pared thin before the 
ornament is cut out, as otherwise it will t>e found very 
difficult to pare it. It should also be cut from 
moriKco which cither has no gnrfn or from which the 
grain has been rubbed out. The various poi lions of 
the ornament arc carefully pasted over with thick 
paste, bid in the position which they are to occupy 
on the book -cover and rubbed down with the folder, 
care being taken n >t to stretch the leather. When 
the paste is fairly set, clear away the superfluity and 
place the book in ihe press till dry. Fine lines with 
pallets and line-tools is the best finishing.) 

A Binder (Hull! writes at length explaining 
how he is engaged after three years' apprenticeship, 
and requesting our advice concerning the cancelling 
of his indentures. 

[We arc of opinion that “ A Binder” (!) is fairly 
well advanced considering the length of his appren- 
ticeship, and has, as yet, Tittle to complain of. How- 
ever, if he and his parents or guardians .arc satisfied 
that his technical education is being badly m-glecicd. 



complaint must be made to (he magistrates on some 
court day, and it will be f'»r the jus ices to decide 
whether “A Btndcr"hax the right to claim release 
from his indentures ] 

Apprentice (Manchester) inquires concerning the 
character an.l manufacture of Spanish marbling. 

[Spanish marble is distinguished from all others by 
having light and dark shades traversing the sheet in 
a diagonal direction. It is impos&ib'e here lo explain 
its entire manufacture; but we may s\y that all me 
plain Spanish patterns may l>e worked and managed 
without the aid of any other agents than ox-gall and 
water — that is, if the colours are ground and pre- 
pared.] 

Ignorance (Wilts) asks for the precise meaning 
of the term “uncut.” 

[In English a book is said to he uncut when its 
edges have not been trimmed by the binder; the 
lx> *k may or may not have liern cut open for reading, 
and yet be uncut in the technical sense of the tc mj 

Country Bookbinder asks three questions, 
(t.) About the ** chemical diffi ulties arising from 
the U'C of spirits of salt for marbling edges of colon/ eti 
pater." (2 ) “The be*t plan of removing red ink 
blots, accidentally caused in ruling, from blueAuA 
paper.” (3.) “The best method to ensure ruling on 
hand-made cream-laid paper running evenly, not 
presenting the appearance of a series of dots ” 

[(1.) If Country Bookbinder had read this journal 
studiously and continuously, he would have found 
that muriatic acid (spirits of salt) is not even men- 
tioned in the articles on mnrlding, two of which 
have appeared. The fact that the muriatic acid to 
be procured at cht mists' shops is always yellow, 
owing to a small quantity of iron which it holds in 
solution, proves at once that it would not add to the 
beauty of colours when n ixed for marbling purposes ; 
besides which, it is of too gaseous a na'urc. And 
whoever heard of marbling the edges of coloured 
paper? (a.) Don’t make accidental blots when 
ruling, bee that your pen* are in order and your 
flannels evenly supplied, and you cannot make them. 
If, however, you do make a blot of red ink on a 
sheet of bluc-Did paper, you had much better re- 
lace the blotted sheet by a dean one. The red 
lot can be removed by applying a little wet chloride 
of lime, letting it remain ju*t a tick or two of time, 
and then washing it off rapidly with clean water. 
I his may be repeated until the whole blot di»- 
appears ; but the blue colour of the paper will also 
vanish, and a nondescript, a kind of brown-yellow 
dirty -white spot, be left in its place. (3.) Ruling 
h.n d-uude cream -laid paper without making a aerial 
of dots can be accomplished by taking care that the 
points and grooves of the la't.en pens arc in good 
order, and then turning the winch of the machine a 
little slower than ordinarily. If turned too quickly the 
pens will jump over the laid lines, wire marks or rilw 
of the textile fabric, and make the uudesired series.] 
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THE BOOKBINDER ADVERTISEMENTS. 



FREDERICK ULLMER, 

Hklanufiuturcr of Soohbinbing Ttlarbincrn it Materials. 

STANDARD WORKS: 

CROSS STREET , FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 

ILLUSTRATED LIST OF PRICES SENT FREE. 



BOOKBINDERS’ SPECIALITIES. 



Book-edee Carmine. 
Prepar'd Ma-bllng Colon. 
Blocking Powder. 

KfW Al numen (no mdcH). 
Dry CHair. 

Book VARNISH. 

Gold and Bllver Loaf. 

Half Gold. 



Metal Leaf. 
Untarnt&hab.e Silver 
Leaf. 

Ruling Ink. Powder*. 
Bl cktug Inka. ' 
Bronse Powi ri, 
Bpangl**. 

Belief Slam ping Color. 



SPECIMENS FORWARDED ON APPROVAL. 

GEORGE MORRIS, 

256 , CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 



H. SILVERLOCK, 

m ~ a 

(L'lfc'.rotijptr anil >trrtoti;ptr. ; 

92, BLaCKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E., 

AND 

79, KNIGHTRIDER STREET. DOCTORS COMMONS, E.C. 

Electros s fecial l y fref ired Jer Bee bin l ere amd 
Blocking fur fetes. 






SPECIALTY- HIGH CLASS WORK 




NJJGHTS avenue 

Ttrrtr— ■ 9 * I I inf" londo 

STEAM MACHINERY(S 8 fe*»toL_- cctAB?I 86 I 









BRASS TYPE 






Wm. armitage. 

$olb, Silver. 

IMITATION GOLD AND ALUMINIUM LEAF 

IK ALL SIZES. 

BRONZE POWDERS IN ALL COLORS. 



240 , Old J 5 *gEE¥, London, E.C. 



Ill be Boohbfnber. 



All applications for ADVERTISE- 
MENTS to be Addressed to 

A. C. BROOKES & CO., 

35, KING STREET, 

CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 



BOOK B I NDERS B LOCKS. TOOLS. ROL LS. & c . 




MINTON & CASEY. 



I. London. E.C. 
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NOW READY. Puick 112.00 wbt. 

CASPAR'S GENERAL DIRECTORY 

or 7H« 

American Book, News, and Stationery Trade, Wholesale and Retail. 

Including the Publishing, S Re'ai! Booh, Antiquarian, AT<m, Map. Art, .Untie, Manufacturing, JsbHng and 
Ketau Stationery, Blank Book and Paper Manufactur.ng Business, and General Jabber* in above Bine s, in the 
United State* and Canada. 

ARRANGED: 

I. All firms in a General Alphabet; with full information in regard to their na' tire, their specialises, etc. : firm chat get ol 
Publisher*. Manufacturing Sutionot. Jobbers, etc. ; the approximate commercial standing and the present Post Office 
Addrc«s of all firms, etc. ; 

II. Digest of the Trade Lists of the variou* Book Publisher* ; 

1/1* 5n«** of the Trade Li-ta of the Manufacturing and Jobbing Static er», a d the Blank Book and Paper Makers; 

IV. Geographically, according to butes and Towns; 

V. According to Specialities of firms tcp>c tented ; 

VI. Theory and Practice of the Book and Stationery Trade; Hints and Suggestions to Booksellers, News Dealers and 
Stationer-, Trade Biographic*. Trade Journal-, ate. 

Containing aha a list of 2500 American Technological, Scientific Lit rary , etc,. Periodical*, arranged in one alphabet 
, according to title * and publisher * , stating address, poke, etc 

All information contained in this Directory being the result uf many tears of practical experience and research, chiefly 
received from or verified by the enumerated firms themselves. Forming a convenient and practical Manual for all Publishers. 
Bookseller*, Newsdealers, Stationers or Librarians. 

By 0. N. CASPAR. Milwaukee. Wia. Bookseller, I’uhtivher ami Scunner, Compiler of the '’Directory of Antipin non Book mile r\~ etc. 

London: B.F.8tevena; Now York: “f ublighers’ Weekly Loipwg: F. A. Brockhau*; Milwaukee: C.N. Caspar. 

less. 

•jr Send to the Compiler for a Prospectus. 



PREPAID ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Under this heading small prepaid advertisements of hco lines will he inserted at a charge 
of eighteen pence ; after two lines the charge will be a shilling per line. 

H J. FENTON, BOOKBINDERS’ BLOCK AND TOOL CUTTER, 6, WINE 
• OFFICE COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 



G DE LACEY ANI) SON, BOOKBINDERS’ TOOL, BLOCK, AND LETTER 

• CUTTERS, 43, SECKFORI) STREET, CLERKENWKLL, F.C. 

B ENNETT BROS., BOOKBINDERS AND PUBLISHERS’ ENGRAVERS, 

DESIGNERS, BLOCK AND TOOL CUTTERS, 3, Bouvkris Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 

1 MARKS & CO., BOOKBINDERS’ BLOCK AND TOOL CUTTERS, 7, ST. 
J • PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.C. 

" KNIGHTS, BOOKBINDERS’ BLOCK-CUTTER, AND PHOTO-ZINCO 

• ENGRAVER, 10, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. Established 1877. 

13 FAIRBROTHER, BOOKBINDERS' BLOCK AND TOOL CUTTER, AND 

A GENERAL BRASS ENGRAVER, 17, GOUGH SQUARE, FLEET STREET, C 1 TV, E.C. 

ADDIN & SEI.MAN, P NG RAVERS, BOOKBINDERS’ TOOL (.UTTERS, 

AND DESIGNERS, BEVEL LETTERS, Ac., 41, SNOW HILL LONDON, E.C. 



W ILLIAM G. BAKER, BOOKBINDERS’ BLOCK, TOOL, AND LETTER 

CUTTER, BV MACHINERY, no, EARRING DON ROAD, W.C. 



B OOKBINDING.— GOOD BUSINESS FOR SALE. Midlands. Valuation ^,300.— 

Mr. ROBINSON, 183. PARK ROAD, HOCKLEY, BIRMINGHAM. 
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ROW READY. BY PERMI88I0H OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 



REMARKABLE BINDINGS 

IN THE 

BRITISH MUSEUM. 

A QUARTO BOOK, CONTAINING SIXTY-TWO MONOTINT PLATES REPRODUCED 
FROM THE ORIGINALS : AND FULLY DESCRIBED BY 

HENRY B. WHEATLEY, 

Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 

T HE, DECORATIVE ART displayed on the covers of books from the ninth to the 

nineteenth centuries receives so much attention at the present time, that the projectors of this work 
have been induced to offer Bibliophiles one more important treatise on the subject ; and* by permission of 
the Trustees, have prepared an entirely new book on the most Remarkable Bindings in The British 
Museum. This volume contains monotint plates of sixty-two of the most splendid or most interesting 
examples of the Binder's art in the Departments of Manuscripts and of Printed Books, photographed by the 
ortho-chromatic process. 

There arc twenty-four plates illustrating the finest book -covers in the Department of Manuscripts, and 
thirty-eight from the Department of Printed Books ; many of which were in the possession of Queen Katharine 
Tair, Henry VIII., Edward VI., Queen Mary, Queen Elizabeth, James I., and other monarch*. They also 
include examples of bindings executed in Italy for Maioli, Canevari and Grolicr, and in France for Henri 1 1 . 
and Henri III., Catherine dc M edicts, President Dc Thou, Marguerite dc Valois, and other celebrated 
collectors — showing the work of Nicolas and Clovis Eve, Lc Gascon, Padeloup, Du Scuil, Monnicr, and other 
noted craftsmen. 

Each of the sixty-two illustrations is accompanied by a full description of the book and its binding, 
written by Mr. Henry B. Wheatley, Author of Bookbinding Considered as a Fine Art, who has also given a 
brief introduction on Bookbinding as it is represented at the present time in the British Museum. 

The volume is of large size, medium quarto, in order to give the plates their full importance, ami is issued 
in the French style, brock/ , with urtt rimmed edges and without saw-cuis at the back, so that it can be bound 
in morocco or any other material in its full size. As the subject is one which does not appeal to the general 
public, a small edition of only 200 copies has been primed for Great Britain, and each copy has been numbered 
and will be delivered in rotation of order. 

An edition of 200 copies, with the descriptions printed in French, lias also been published by Messrs. 
Gruel and Engclmann, of Paris, at the same price. 

Twenty-five copies printed on superior paper and -with illuminated initial-letters are issued with 
the sixty -two plates sur Japon ; and twenty-five copies will he prepared with coloured plates, which will be, 
as nearly as possible, representations of the original bindings. These coloured copies, as they will necessarily 
be expensive, will be supplied to Subscribers’ orders only, and cannot be ready till May. 

On. hundred and fifty copies .re offered j Vt f if 6 

Twenty-five copies, with Plates sur Japan (in Japanese piper covers) at 4 14 6* 

Twenty-five copies, with Coloured Plates ... .. (in Japanese paper covers) at 8 8 0* 

• AH the English Edition u icbtcribcd for. 

The book is sold to Subscribers only. It will not be reprinted, and no copies wilt be sold 

at a reduced price. 

London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, Limited, 

St. panitin's $01111, fjl'it jfanr, #Utt $trrrt, €.£. 

Sold also by WILLIAM CLOWES & SONS, Limited, 13, Charing Cross; 
and E. G. CUNDALL, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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KAMPE & CO., 

ENGINEERS AND PATENTEES. 



Rotary MlUhoard Cuctlng 
Machine. 

As u*«d by the Principal Trade 
Firm* m the Kingdom- 



The Rook 1 ' Gold Blocking Prow, 

So. 2. 

P.cst in the Market. 

Breakage Impossible* 

Simplicity it elf. 

Used by some of the largest 
t rade Finn*. 



“ The Uttlo Beamy " Automatic 
Wire -8: Itching Machine 
*t£ /ram ike Ktti and making 
tit air* Sutfi.es. 

Tr e*c machines can be supplied cither 
to make one or two stitches at one blow. 
Ovik 2000 Machine* Scmreo. 



Corner Round eg Machines, 
with Self'Clamp motion. 

Ink Mitt* with Porphyry Rollers* 
Set facing Gumming Machines 
| working from the KeeL 
Self-acting Cobjurine Machines, 
working from the Keel. 
Square Cutting Machine*, to 
cut sheet* from the Keel. 

Etc., etc- 



The New “T'nt- Block Prore**." 

The " Little Beauty” Automatic 
W1fe*hlitchi(l A M ach<ne,«rurk- 
tug Inini the Red -.od mt- ing 
its own Staph*. 

The Automatic Card Printing 
Machine. 

“ The Rock ” Gold Blocking and 
Inking Pr<«». , 

Guillotine Cutting Machines. I 



PRICKS A .VD FURTHER PARTICULARS OH APPLICATION TO 



KAMPE etc CO.. 78, High Uolborn, Condon, W.C. 



B. DELLA.GANA & CO., L3P- 

STEREOTYPE FOUNDERS, ELECTROTY PERS, AND PHOTO-ZINCOGRAPHERS, 

LONDON— 108 and 107, Shoe Lane, Fleet 8treet ; 48, Fetter Lane, Holborn ; 
and 14, Biahopf gate Avenue, Camomile Street, E.C. 
MANCHESTER— 62 and 68a, Oreengate, Salford. LIVERPOOL— 38, Atherton Street. 

ELECTROS FOR BOOKBINDING AND BLOCKING PURPOSES. 

Cart j to all farti of London, Liverpool, and Manehttttr daily , 

THE BOOKBINDER. 

An Illustrated Journal for Book-Binders, Librarians, and all Lovers of Books. 

TERMS FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 

Ter Month* £ s. d . 

Whole Page ... 4 10 0 

Half „ 276 

Quarter 150 

tightn „ ... ... ... o 15 0 

Prepaid Ad: ertiscmcnts.—\ 3 r\i\cx this heading small prepaid advertisements of two lines will be inserted 
at a charge of eighteen pence ; after two lines the charge will be a shilling per line. 

The terms Jor advertising on the Back /age, and other pages of the Cover, are fixed at a special rate, and 
can he arranged by applying to A. C. Brookes & Co., 35, King Street, Chenpside, K.C. 

Advertisements must reach the Office by the 18th of each month. 



LONDON : PRINTED BY WILLIAM CLOWES AMD SONS, LIMITED, STAMFORD STREET AND CHARING CROSS. 
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No. XXX. 



Dec. 31, 1889. [To Subscribers, 5 s. per annum, post-free] Price Sixpbncb. 




Hn ^llustrateb journal for Booh * Binders, 
librarians anb all lovers of Boohs. 



CONTENTS. 
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Joseph Richmond & Comm., 

BOOKBINDERS’ ENGINEERS, 

HAVE IN STOCK , and are Makers of Every Description of 

MACHINERY and APPLIANCE used by BOOKBINDERS 

EITHER FOR STEAM OR HAND POWER. 



SPECIALITIES : 

BLOCKING AND INKING PRESSES 

(Steam or Hand), with Automatic Gear for working several Colours simultaneously. 

Ifo^brauUc anb Screw presses, 

Gumi£0wirre cumifiQ 

BACKING MACHINES, 

Millboard Cutting Machines, &c., &c. 

Also Makers of all descriptions of Machinery used by 

ENVELOPE MAKERS, MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 



311ustrate!> Descriptipe Circulars of any of tlye abore-mentioneb 
2Tlad)inery, anb any particulars, furnisbeb on application. 

30, KIRBY STREET, HATTON GARDEN, 

LONDON, E.C. 
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THE BOOKBINDER ADVERTISEMENTS. 



A D VERT/S EM ENTS and all Communications respecting them shon/d te sent to 
Messrs . A. C. Brookes &* Co., lienerat Advertising Agents , King Street % Che if site, London . 






J. HEW IT & SONS, 





'aNNERS, <SuF|RIERS, & ’Ll ESTHER ‘MANUFACTURERS, 



«-V 

V 



0^3 *'ii L-Ce * 1 

24, BRIDE LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C., 

Jlrcsstrs of fflorotco, Calf, SraI,$oan, *hibrr,, t "* p ?^ of f antj Ccatbrr 



FOR 



jpata: 



vellums? ;; BOOKBINDERS AND UPHOLSTERERS, 5 tins. p t bal| 

Parchments. y it » 

oloth, 1 Wholesale and Export. 3 'VZZm?' j* 

■ARBll PAPERS, 8 tlksj 

M , A *'' , §• —*'****«<— fi/^r ExtriUnce eft 

COOkbinUcrS 8 Mumm/achirt mf >’ 

jKinftrira . J ENAMELLERS AND IMPORTERS OF RUSSIA HIDES. 



^atiorits: 98, PAGE’S WALK, BERMONDSEY, LONDON, S.E.; & CITY TAN WORKS, EDINBURGH. 

ESTABLISHED 1606. 



Established 1823. 



I Ten Prize Medals Received. 






'J 



5 

WILSON, WALKER & Co., 

Sheepscar Leather Works, Leeds. 



LONDON WAREHOUSE: 4, LUDGATE CIRCUS BUILDINGS. 
BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER OF ALL KINDS. 

GLUE of various qualities; alto, POWDERED GLUE in cwt. bags, or 1-lb. and 1-lb. packets. 

ms PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 



publishers’ G. & J. KITCAT, Boo hbinbc rs. 

{ESTABLISHED OVER EtGHTY YEARS.) 

OO, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C. 

DE SIGNS SUPPLIED, AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
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WILSON & BENTLEYS, 

50, ST. JOHN STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
MANUFACTURERS OF BOOK-CLOTHS AND 
OTHER CLOTHS USED IN BOOKBINDING. 

W. B. have the largest selection of Colours and Embossing Designs in Book Cloth, and have lately introduced 
sn-eral bright light colours of a very solid description. 

STOCK ALSO KEPT OF THREAD, TAPE, LABEL CLOTH, ETC. 



ESTABLISHED 
1814 . 



/ JOHN HADDON & Co., ^ 



ESTABLISHED 
1814 . 



£t'i£a u/b^a rtiv m Broha mu' 



3 & 4, Bouverle St, Fleet St., London, E.C. 



CONTRACT ORDERS accepted for Deliveries in all BRANDS 

and including our own SPECIAL 

SAMPLES At ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 




KARL KRAUSE. LEIPZIG 




KARL KRAUSE, LEIPZIG, GERMANY, 

MACHINES^; 

Bookbinding, Printing, and Kindred Trades. 
ESTABLISHED SINCE 1856. 



IN THIS SPECIALITY THE 

Largest Manufactory In tUo World. 

ANNUAL PRODUCTI JN 2,500 MACHINES. 



sin 



ARL KRAUSE LEIPZIG 



F. PLUMMER & CO., 



ELECTROTYPERS, STEREO I YPERS PHOTO- 
ZINCOGRAPHERS, PHOTO -LITHOGRAPHERS, &c. 

1 A 2, G. ldsmi h's Coart, Oreat New Street, Fetter Lane, and 62 & 63, Cow Cross Street, 
Faningdon Street E C. ">-> BOOKBINDERS’ ELECTROS. <:-*■ Established 1845. 
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Editorial IHotcs. 

Once again we present to our readers a special number of The Bookbinder. 
Unfortunately, we have to hold over, until our next issue, six specimens of cloth binding 
such as usually ap|>ear in our December number. In consequence of the immense pressure, 
it was impossible for some of the binders to complete their specimens. We therefore 
decided to give the complete set in our January issue. As this part of Vol. III. will reach 
an unusually large circle of craftsmen, we appeal to all for assistance in producing such 
information and illustrations as will be of value to the craft and book-lovers. 

It is gratifying to note that the trade generally is unusually busy, while the big 
cloth binders are overcrowded with work. Many of the firms are refusing orders or 
begging assistance. We know prices are not what they might be ; but we may hope for 
better things when the revival in trade h.as taken a stronger hold. There is a noticeable 
improvement this year in much of the cloth work — in fact, the art of blocking is miking 
steady strides to the fore. 

All credit is due to such publishers as have hid their booklets printed and made 
up in England rather than sending them to Germany. We can fearlessly assert, after " 
comparison of the work of the two countries, that the English work is as good, if not 
better than that of Germany ; therefore, the only question is one of price. 

Our Competition has met with considerable success, and we are able to give full 
particulars of the result in this issue. 

VOL. III.— No. XX. G 
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H Brief Ibistorv? of Decorative Bmtrtnfl. 

Bv Bernard Quaritch. (Continued front page 68). 

We have mentioned two methods of decoration used by Lc Gascon — the Eve kind, in which 
geometrical patterns are worked out in simple gold lines ; the point tile, in which delicate 
curves of minute gold dots are so disposed as to occupy precisely those portions of the 
leather surface which would have been left blank in bindings of the former sort, so that the 
geometrical design was ingeniously formed by the spaces of red leather rising in apparent 
relief between the masses of glittering poiniille. A third mode was simply the old fashion of 
double rectangular borders on the sides, but made daintier by the use of petits fers, so that 
each border was broadened to a deep fringe of gold lace. This last style has had a continuous 
vogue in all countries, and may be said to have reached its highest excellence in the borders 
of Boyer, Du Seuil, Padeloup, and Derorae. 

The binding in Italy in Le Gascon’s time was infinitely handsomer and more creditable 
than the ridiculously gorgeous attempts of the latter portion of the preceding century ; but the 
progress of debasement in taste was never effectually stemmed. From that time to this, 
Italian work — -and Spanish also — has been at a very low stage, and needs no further mention. 

In England, in the second half of the seventeenth century, a great diversity is to be 
observed ; the vast majority of the books were bound in the ugliest and plainest covers which 
bad taste could imagine ; while a few expert workmen produced imitations of lee Gascon. 
John Evelyn also introduced models, and English work was done in imitation of the square 
I.e Gasconesque which Boyer in Paris was beginning to make his own. This was not, 
however, all that English binders could accomplish. A thoroughly native style, usually 
worked out in blue morocco, is connected with the name of Hugh Hutchins, in London, and 
with contemporary binding- offices in Oxford and Cambridge. It was evidently based upon 
the second Bourbon style, but so completely individualized as to present no suggestion of a 
foreign model. The ornamentation in gold was simple and used with restraint, and only a 
French connoisseur would deny to many of the extant examples the credit of good taste, 
sobriety', and solidity. In the minor details of the decoration, we find the first appearance of 
a number of little ornaments which became distinctively English throughout the period 
between Charles II. and George III. The books which were most expensively bound for 
the Earl of Sunderland, and for the first Earl of Oxford, are florid examples of that kind ; 
usually less excellent than their prototype. Another English method, comparatively rare, 
distinguishes the finest bindings produced here between 1665 and 1710. It is of a highly 
decorative kind, dependent for its effect ujjon a rich display of gold, and an elaborate 
inlaying of pieces of leather different in colour from the blue morocco ground. This mosaic 
work marks a high cultivation among some of the London binders. Bindings of that sort 
ceased to appear in England after the death of Queen Anne ; but Parisian craftsmen were 
attracted by the English models, and Padeloup, Monnier, and Derome signalized themselves 
by dazzling and splendid achievements of similar character between 1720 and 1750. 

The Boyer or Boyet family of binders flourished in Paris from 1670 to 1730. As 
compared with everything which had gone l>efore, the style of binding adopted by them is 
distinctively their own. Many of the ornamental details were simply selected from the work 
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of their predecessors ; some were quite new, and the mode in which they were applied to the 
red or blue morocco coverings, manipulated with great skill, w is fresh and elegant It has 
been followed by the binders of all countries ever since, in spite of a few weak occasional 
attempts to substitute new methods. In the Boyer books, the liacks of the volumes are 
more elaborately gilt than the sides ; the surface of these being left to a large extent blank, 
without other decoration than the gold fillets and the corner-pieces of i/z/iAyK'-work. An 
elegant ornament is the figure of a vase, sometimes placed at the angles on the sides and in 
the panels on the back ; but this had been used by contemporaries and followers of I.e 
Gascon before the first Boyer’s time. The usual ornament was a flower on a bit of lace-work 
which, in combination with the corner-pieces in the pinels on the back, left the morocco 
blank in lozenge shapes. The morocco lining is a characteristic of the better kind of Boyer 
bindings ; it was usually plain with the exception of a denUtU edging of gold. 

During the first twenty years of the eighteenth century, Augustin du Seuil, who had 
evidently lieen brought up in Boyer’s house, became famous as a binder. His work is more 
ornate than that of his teacher, and shows a renewal of some of the fine and delicate methods 
of I.e Gascon’s time. He indulged in broad dcntellt borders and preferred olive morocco 
for the production of his best effects. He likewise affected leather linings more richly 
decorated than Boyer’s. Du Seuil connected himself by marriage with the Padeloups, another 
great family of binders, whose chief member was Antoine Michel Padeloup. Tne artist, 
between 1730 and 1759, produced a number of fine bindings in red and blue morocco which 
have never been suqiassed in symmetry and elegance. His style was usually that of Boyer ; 
but he improver! lioth on Boyer and Du Seuil by adding a number of small ornamental details 
which have been adopted or copied by all his successors. The first Derome was a binder 
of considerable merit who cut the margins of his books in a deplorable manner, and who 
evidently did not mean that they should be opened for reading. As a decorator, he was 
inferior to Padeloup, but followed similar methods. The two binders usually classed 
together as one under Derome U jeune imitated Padeloup with great success between 1760 
and the Revolution ; but although superior to J. A. Derome, they never equalled the other 
master. The last twenty years of the eighteenth century witnessed the extinction of the 
Derome school and the utter debasement of French binding. 

With Padeloup’s Horace may be compared a fine specimen of contemporary English 
work applied to : another copy of the same work. In the latter we see the best kind of 
English bookbinding which prevailed in the last century, and which is usually identified 
with the names of Elliott and Chapman. During about thirty years they bound books for 
the chief collectors of the time of George II., and some worthy successors inherited their 
skill in decorating volumes which passed into the famous Harleian Library. 

It is time to mention a Scottish school of bookbinding which had come into existence 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, and which disappeared about 1730-40. It 
made a very remarkable use of fietits fers , and produced wonderfully bright and sparkling 
effects with tiny dots and leaves of gold. The design is usually somewhat stiff and over- 
elaborate, but the execution always creditable and ingenious. 

The renown of Roger Payne is great in England. No one can deny that he loved 
his art, and produced, with small means, some striking and characteristic examples of book- 
binding. The favourite material on which he worked was russia leather, and the methods 
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of decoration which he employed were almost wholly his own. The grotesque accounts in 
his handwriting, which owners of books bound by him are fond of preserving, show how 
utterly illiterate was Roger 1 ‘ayne, and how defective must have been his knowledge of 
what had been accomplished by the binders of a former time ; yet he had taste and skill of 
no common order. Besides the kind of work which he preferred, he also produced “ pot- 
boilers” of an ordinary sort for patrons who did not appreciate his characteristic methods. 

When Roger Payne died in 1797, there were several craftsmen in l/andon whose 
work was considered so good on the Continent that the Paris binders, Bozdrian, 'ITtouvenin, 
Simier, and others, revolting from the decay of native art, made strenuous efforts to imitate 
and adopt it. Benedict, Walther, Siggemeier, and Kalthoeber, were Germans who had 
imported from their own country only its earnestness and solidity, but not its style. They 
infused fresh vitality into English methods, and just enough of their na'ive manner to 
produce an agreeable cross. Kalthoeber was the most prolific and elegant of them all. 
Some of his work is coarse, gaudy, and tasteless, but he introduced motifs of decoration 
which had the charm of novelty, and he covered his books with a polished red morocco so 
exquisitely rosy in its tint as to fascinate the eye. Hering at the same time copied Roger 
Payne, but with modifications derived from the Germanic school. Next came Charles 
Lewis, tasteful, elegant, and aristocratic in style, who was the chief English binder lietwcen 
1802 and 1840; contemporary with him, Clarke, who was the first reproducer in our age of 
sixteenth-century models, but whose usual work was the respectable gilt calf of modem 
England. Bedford, who had worked with Lewis, continued his traditions, allied himself 
with Clarke, and reached the summit of his profession. He was the chief of English 
binders between 1850 and 1870, and produced splendidly dull bindings, all very much 
alike, except in a few instances when he copied Venctian-Saracenic patterns of the fifteenth 
century. He also imitated Veneto-Lyonese work of the end of the sixteenth century, 
French work of the present century, and many other styles, all copied with scrupulous fidelity. 
There was nothing original about Bedford ; he was a mechanical artist of the highest 
order. As for the binders of to-day, it would be invidious to make allusions ; but it may 
be said that there seem to be some prospects of a brighter future. 

In France, about t83o, the bookbinding world began to rebel against the Bozerian, 
Thuvenian, and Napoleonic fashions; and the tendency was to return to Boyer and Pade- 
loupian methods. It was a wise and judicious revolution, and ought to have been the 
genesis of new excellence. Banzonnet, Simier k jeune, Dura, and Niednfe, led the way; 
and in the hands of several men of taste, the utmost perfection and delicacy of execution 
have been reached. Trautz and his contemjroraries, as well as several binders of to-day, 
have covered themselves with glory — in so far as glory can be won by imitation. No trace 
of originality can be discovered in the brilliant and lieautiful accomplishments of modem 
French work. Everything which could be compassed by taste, skill, ingenuity, fulness 
of resource, earnest and conscientious painstaking, has been achieved. Only the vivifying 
spirit is absent — the one indispensable quality which would console us for the absence of 
the most exquisite neatness and regularity. The artist of the sixteenth century worked with 
a few simple and imperfect tools, used the rule and com] ass very sparingly, trusted to his eye 
and to his hand, in a sublime confidence that they would carry out his inspirations wi'h 
sufficient accuracy and boldness ; in this collection of Facsimiles he will be found justified. 
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■notes on tbc library of Xlcbficlb Catbebral. 

By W. Salt Brassington. ( Continued from page 69.) 

It is not my intention to describe at length all the treasures contained in the Library of 
Lichfield Cathedral ; I can here only indicate a few of the most important examples of books 
and bindings. Chief among the former is the Irish MS. known from time immemorial gs 
“St Chad’s Gospels," an eighth-century copy of one of the versions of St. Jerome, having 
sofne unique readings, which are to be ascribed chiefly to the clerical errors and omissions 
of a careless scribe. The book contains the Gospels of SS. Matthew and Mark, also a small 
I>ortion of Sl Luke. Upon the adornment of the MS. the scribe has lavished every variety of 
design known to Celtic art. The once brilliant illuminations have been subdued by age, the 
colours being a transparent yellow, a delicate purple, a light green, and black of great depth. 
The subjects include portraits of SS. Mark and Luke, the evangelical symbols, and a cross of 
exquisite beauty, ornamented with the forms of reptiles, birds, and beasts treated conven- 
tionally, and traditionally said to be the work of angels. The curious and interesting marginal 
notes to be found throughout the volume throw considerable light upon its history ; one of 
the earliest of these states that one Gelhi bought the book from Cingal for a good horse, and 
afterwards bestowed it, for the good of his soul, upon the altar of St. Teilo at Llandaff 
Cathedral. Another relates that the book was received at Lichfield by one of the Saxon 
bishops in the tenth century, more than one hundred years before the Norman Conquest. 
At the time of the devastation of the Cathedral by the Puritans, if we may credit tradition, 
William Higgins, the then Precentor, saved this MS. front destruction, and probably also the 
copy of the Decretals of Gregory IX., which hid belonged to the Cathedral before 145a. 

• To those who desire to become better acquainted with the peculiarities and beauties of 
St Chad’s Gospel, I would recommend the perusal of works on this subject by Professor 
Westwood, the veteran Paleographer of England, Dr. Scrivener, and the late John Hewitt. 

During the time that the Library has been under the care of the present Librarian 
(Canon J. G. Lonsdale), a complete collation of the Codex has been made, and photographs 
taken of several of the most beautiful illuminations. In this and in many other resi>ects the 
Dean and Chapter and their Librarian have set an example of intelligence and liberality that 
may well be followed by the custodians of other Cathedral Libraries. 

In 1862 an application was made to the Dean and Chapter to lend the Codex for 
exhibition in London. 

It was entrusted to Bedford for the purpose of rebinding ; it was stripjied of a tattered, 
but not ancient, leather coat, and rebound in stout brown morocco, elaborately blind-tooled, 
with a cross in the centre of the sides, surrounded by a pattern of roses and fleur-de-lis. The 
binding was supplemented by a red velvet case w ith gilt metal guards and inscription-plates. 

The earliest ornamental binding which I have been able to discover in the Library is a 
pretty little “Medici Enamel” upon Paradin’s “ Histoire de Nostre Temps,” zqino., 
Lyons, 155a (see JUustration). The design is a development of the Grolieresque style, and 
appears to have been produced by means of a stamp or die, and not tooled ; pigments of 
various colours were applied afterwards between the thin gold lines, producing an effect 
somewhat gaudy when new, but toned down by use and age. The leather used was almost 
invariably a smooth morocco of a light brown colour. Measurements — sides, five inches by 
three ; back, five inches by une-and-a-half inch. 

'( To he continued. All rijkti 1 nerved. | 
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©ur Competition. 

In giving the results of the competition, as set forth in the October number of Thk 
Bookbinder, wc would first observe that the criticism concerning each volume is shajied 
with the intention of placing as much information as possible before the craft generally. 
The broad and accepted lines of merit, in l>oth forwarding and finishing, formed the basis 
of the judge’s decision and comment ; wc therefore trust that competitors or their employers 
will not feel aggrieved at anything that may be said, remembering that the work earning 
the fullest criticism is necessarily a work of value in the leading points of its composition. 

The following were the volumes sent in that complied with the conditions of the 
comjietition : — 





Title. 


Competitor. 


Employer. 


*• 


14 Ay tuun’s Lays n . . j 


Forwarded by J. T. Moulding. 
Finished by B. B. Leader. 


Messrs. Sloaklcy Sc Son, 

30 , Green Street, Cambridge. 


2 . 


••Gil Bias” . . . . 


Forwarded by — Gat wood. 
Finished by — Jones. 


J. P. Gray, 

10 , Green Street, Cambridge. 


3- 


44 Iliad of Homci " . . 


Forwarded by Frank Tredell. 
Finished oy J. S. H. Bates. 


Mr. Alfred Tacey, 

Silver Street, I-cicester. 


4* 


44 Ingolds by trends ” . 


Forwarded by Robert Goodson. 
Fin-shed by J. S. H. Bates. 


Ditto. 


5- 


44 Marriage of Conveni- 
ence '* . . . . | 


Forwarded by Thos. Darby. 
Finished by Alfred Brookland. 


Central Bookbinding Works Co., 
North Street, Brighton. 


6 . 


“ Flowers and Weed " . 


Forwarded by J. Baker. 
Finished by H. 1'ym. 


Mudie’s Library, 

New Oxford Street, London. 



A sum of 1 or. has been forwarded to the competitors sending in “ Aytoun's lays”; and 
The Bookbinder for twelve months will be forwarded to the competitors sending in “Gil 
Bias ’’ and “ Iliad of Homer.” At the lime of making the awards, the judges were entirely 
ignorant of the names of any of the competitors or their employers. 

“ Aytoun's Lays ” is bqund in half maroon morocco, with four broad bands gilt with 
Roger Payne tooling; gilt top-edge. It is a flat-backed book, with good English marble 
paper inside and out. The head- band is neatly worked, and ihe forwarding is very good 
throughout. The finishing is, perhaps, hardly the correct style for such a work, and wc 
should like to have seen the joints a little bit squarer. The book opens free and easy, and 
is, on the whole, as good a half-morocco binding as could be desired. 

“ Gil Bias " is bound in half dark blue calf, with full gilt back and gold lines on the 
sides, marbled edges. The judges had the greatest difficulty in deciding between this 
and “ Aytoun’s lays ” as worthiest of first place. Had the back been mitred, “ Gil Bias” 
would in all probability have been the prize-winner. It being a half calf book, the work 
upon it was es]>ectally creditable, and the only fault to be found was in the head-band, 
which might have been worked a little more in keeping with the squares. The whole 
was very neatly and cleanly worked, and better than is usually seen. 
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“The Iliad of Homer ” is a highly creditable piece of finishing, hut defective in for- 
warding. It is a sample of what can be done with a very tew tools, being mitred 
throughout, while the design is quite in keeping with the subject of the volume. The 





aM'KODUCTIOXS OF TI1K SUCCF4SFUL VOLUMKS. 




finishing is carried round the edges of the boards and comers. We were pleased to note 
that the book was sewn in on fiv e bands ; but, on the other hand, it was sewn two sheets on 
and drawn in on three. The forwarding was deficient in the matter of backing and 
cutting and the placement of the head-band. 
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“ The Ingoldsby Legends ” conies next in the order of merit. The binding consists of 
good solid half-calf, with purple cloth sides. It is an ordinary full-gilt back, with marbled 
edges. Generally, it is a creditable specimen. 

“ Marriage of Convenience ” is bound in half-green-calf back, with gilt edges and mitred 

work. 

“ Flowers and Weed” is a ha'f-morocco in cheap library binding, with marbled edges. 

The specimens sent in for competition give rise to several questions worthy of con- 
sideration. We simply note them as they occurred to us : — 

Why is it that out of the six volumes named four had stuck on head-bands?— Surely 
the improved result gained by sticking to the old method of working the head-band would 
warrant the small extra labour and consequent outlay. 

Why sew on five bands and draw in on three?— One sample sent in was sewn all 
along on five bands and drawn in on three. Another was sewn in on five bands, sewn two 
sheets on, and drawn in on three. 

Why not pay more attention to the squares, which in two instances were very irregular? 

Wc may also mention that one volume, upon being opened, emitted such musical strains 
that we thought ourselves possessed of a musical-box. 

Our Second Competition. 

Our second competition will be for whole-bound calf-work. It must not be hand- 
coloured calf, as there will be another competition later for that. 

The awards will be made upon the consideration of the book as a whole, and not upon 
the amount of gold-tooling covering tire back. We would again impress upon competitors 
the necessity of good forwarding. 

The conditions will remain as before, viz : — 

Competitors must send in their work to the Editor, The Bookbinder, 13, Charing Cross, 
on or before the 20th of January, accompanied by a letter from employers guaranteeing that 
the work was done in their shop and by the persons sending in their names as competitors. 

Employers will not be allowed to compete. 

Competitors must pay cost of carriage to and fro. 

The book may be forwarded by one man and finished by another ; but both names must 
be given. 

Three leading London binders will adjudge upon the work sent in, and a sum of ror. 
will be awarded the most creditable specimen. A free copy of The Bookbinder for twelve 
months will be sent to those who are highly commended. 

ttccbntcal Boohbinbinfl. 

(Continued from page 72). 

Morocco, velvet, silk, and coloured calf-covers, it will be readily understood, require the 
very greatest care and attention in manipulation ; stains must be avoided by every possible 
means, and the colours or shades must not be spoiled or even deteriorated whilst being 
stretched upon the boards or turned in ; morocco covers must not be drawn on too tight, or 
rubbed down with the folding-stick, as the grain of the material might probably lie almost, if 
not entirely, obliterated. To prevent damaging coloured calf, the covers should be drawn on 
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by the hands, both sides at the s me time ; the work-table h id better be covered with a 
dean cloth or a piece of green baize, and the operator must have clean hands, or he may 
leave thumb- and finger-marks on the delicate material, which cannot afterwards be eisily 
eradicated. Silk covers should be previously prejiared by pasting a piece of paper over them ; 
they should.thcn be left to dry, as when the paper is again pasted for covering the colour of 
the silk will not be affected, neither will wrinkles make their appearance. From the peculiar 
texture of velvet, it is necessary when covering only to rub one way with the folding-stick, 
that one way being in the direction of the nap. One side of the book must lie glued first, 
and laid u|>on the velvet, then drawn evenly and smoothly on towards the back ; next, the 
back itself should be glued and the velvet drawn over it ; then the other side should be 
treated in a similar manner, and finally the edges turned in. By adopting this method the 
whole cover will lie perfectly smooth, which it would not do if the velvet were drawn on in 
the opposite direction of the grain. Care should be taken to ascertain the direction of the 
grain or nap when cutting out the covers. An upward grain is contrary to all good taste, a 
side-wise grain fa equally so, besides being ridiculous ; the grain should always be in a down- 
ward direction. 

Half- Binding. — This term fa given to books which have only their backs and comers 
encased in leather, the sides being covered with cloth, marbled or coloured japer, or parch- 
ment There is little or no difference in the mode of covering from that already described. 
The leather to form the back should overlap each side an inch or an inch-and-a-half, 
according to the size and thickness of the volume. The comers should be neatly pared 
round prior to being placed in position ; but the cloth or paper sides need not be glued or 
pasted on until the binding is nearly finished— cither before the back is gilt or after — to 
avoid damage. It fa necessary that both side-pieces should be put down at equal distances 
from the back, and neatly turned in at head, tail, and fore-edges. 

CHAPTER XIII. — Muslin or Cloth Binding and Blocicing. 

Sometime between 1820 and 1841, at which latter date Mr. Archibald Leighton died, that 
gentleman conceived the idea that a cotton textile fabric might be turned to advantage for 
bookbinding purposes. His son, Mr. Robert Leighton, in 1883, contributed an article to 
The Bookseller in which he gave a description of the introduction to the trade of what his 
father had termed binder's “ muslin,” now known as “ cloth.” 

White calico was bought in London, sent to the dyers to be dyed, and from thence to a 
Mr. John Southgate to be stiffened and calendered. “ In my library," said the son, “ I have 
a volume presented to my father by the author. It is bound in smooth red cloth, with a 
paper label ; the date on the label is 1822, and I believe it is one of a number similarly bound 
that year. To my lather alone are we indebted for the introduction of this material, and the 
only person who assisted him in the invention was his friend David Smith, of the house of 
Bowman S: May, Manchester warehousemen, of Wood Street, Cheapside.” 

“The invention,” says Mr. Robert Leighton, addressing his readers, “ is much older 
than you imagine. I cannot give the exact date of its introduction.” * 

* It is curious how the authenticity of discoveries, new applications, ami inventions, arc occasionally not 
exactly disputed, hut confounded. In No. XXVI. of The Bookbinder, page 32, will l>e found a reference 
to “ The First Bookbinders' Cloth.” The Anttruan BockbinJa-^ according to that short article, states 
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Mr. Robert Leighton also claimed that his father was the first to suggest to the head of 
the firm of Messrs. I>e La Rue that the prepared cloth was capable of being embossed. 

The idea having once taken root in the minds of master bookbinders, it was not long 
before numerous attempts were made to prove its practicability. A pattern or design for 
both sides and back was engraved on a gunmetal or brass cylinder, and transferred in 
reverse upon one made of compressed paper, strung upon an iron spindle, and turned in the 
lathe to the exact circumference of the metal one. These two being worked together in a 
machine — like a die and its counterpart — the cloth was ]>assed between them and was 
accordingly embossed. 

Mr. R. Leighton, in speaking of a machine, did not designate its name ; he merely said 
its “ cylinders were only fourteen inches or fifteen inches wide, it was turned by manual labour, 
and heated by red-hot irons which were placed in the cylinder, and replaced by otherswhen cold.’’ 

However, thanks to Mr. Robert Leighton, the trade has a knowledge of the approximate 
date of introduction of the now almost universal practice of binding in cloth. lie says that 
“ the first man who really manufactured bookbinders’ cloth was Mr. Thomas Hughes, of Bunhill 
Row, and that that gentleman brought the article to such perfection, that bis firm desisted 
from dyeing and calendering, and bought the goods in a finished state from Mr. Hughes." Mr. 
I-eighton also states that “ the first person to undertake the embossing of bookbinders' cloth 
on cylinders a yard wide was Mr. Law, of Monkwell Street." 

This indefinitely-described cylinder embossing machine was soon superseded. Mr. R. 
W. Cope, of Finsbury, it is claimed, inven'ed the well-known Arming Press, which has been 
a universal favourite up till recently. Further improvements followed, and the accompanying 
illustration shows the latest Arming Press on the market. The Self-Inking Arming Press 
will print, as well as emboss, either in black or coloured inks. The table works to and fro 
on the ribs, and the block is twice rolled for each impression. The pressure is obtained by 
a movable wedge above the heater-ltox, and the heat generated from gas. An apparatus 
for cooling the heater-box by a supply of water is added, thus saving the machine from 
remaining idle until the box is cool, and accelerating speed. Of course, blind blocking can 
be done with still greater facilities. 

About twenty years later, when cloth bindings almost entirely superseded other kinds, a 
large manufactory was established by James I^onard Wilson, of Hoxton. That gentleman 
so improved the manufacture that he outrivalled all competitors in this country or abroad, 
and his business increased in consequence. Of cour-e further improvements have followed, 
and now cloths of all colours, tints, and shades are to be obtained, watered, grained, or with 
satin-like faces, and as a consequence cloth bindings predominate. 

“ The exact period when gold stamping was first applied to bookbinders’ cloth is clearly 

that “as late as 1836 there was no manufactory of bookbinders’ c’oth in London, although the material had 
already been in use as a covering for books for some yean— at least ten.” When Mr. Koliert I.eighton wrote 
to The Bookseller in 1883, he ascribed the application of edendered and stiffened muslin for book-coven 
to his father, Mr. Archibald Leighton. That gentleman died in 1841. Surely The American Bookbinder 
docs not imply that cloth binding was first executed in the United Stales. It was probably 1851 before a 
bookbinders' cloth factory was established in I-ondon ; prior to that date, binders, as shown, bought their own 
calico, sent it to their own dyers anti calcndcrers, and used it as required. When the innovating covering 
became popular, then s special factory was set up. Can The Ameriean Bookbinder name any United 
States firm who applied doth for covering prior to Mr. Archibald Leighton's adoption of it? 
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marked by the publication of Lord Byron’s Life and Works, in seventeen volumes. The 
volumes were published monthly, and had a sale of about twenty thousand. They were bound 
in green cloth, and the first volume was issued in 1832, with a green paper label on the back, 
matching the cloth in colour, on which was printed in bronze the title and a coronet ; on 
the second and succeeding volumes the paper label was dispensed with, and the coronet and 
the title were stamped in gold upon the cloth itself.” 




This short review of the 
history of cloth binding has been 
put before the reader in order 
that he may judge of the rapid 
strides which science and art, 
combined with engineering skill, 
have made towards its present 
excellence of production. There 
are now machines of various 
descriptions for embossing cloth 
covers, light or heavy, dwarf-like 
or gigantic structures capable of 
doing any amount of work in an 
incredibly short space of time. 

These machines are made in 
various sizes Irom fifteen inches 
by nine inches to twenty-six and 
a half inches by sixteen and a 
half inches, and are in 
general use amongst 
large cloth binders. 
A smaller but still 
exceedingly useful 
blocking and inking 
press is supplied by 
M cssrs. Kampe & 
Co., of Holborn. It 
is worked by hand- 
[iower, and if with 
riding and sliding- 
table, as in illustra- 
tion, the ribs can be 
removed and the 

press worked at will as an ordinary Arming Press ; it commands the attention of binders 
generally as being a useful adjunct where shorter numbers or smaller covers are to be treated. 
This class of machines has nearly eclipsed the old and once much-prized Arming Press. 
Illustrations of Messrs. Kampe & Co.’s “ Rock ” gold-blocking and inking press will be 
seen on the back of the cover of The Bookbinder. 



( To bi continued . ) 
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©ur Colourct* plates. 

The plate facing page 84 is another of the facsimiles of choice examples of historical and 
artistic bookbinding published by Mr. Bern ml Quaritch. The example given represents a 
Spanish binding in the seventeenth century, bound in all probability at Cordova, about 
1660-65. Mr. Quaritch describes it as peculiar in appearance, but rich, and of considerable 
merit It is a foreign imitation of the richer style of Clovis Eve. 

The second coloured plate given with this number represents a couple of old bindings 
now in the jiossession of Mr. Zachnsdorf. The volume coloured green in the plate is 
entitled Impnatorum Romanorum Numismata Arrta, and was published in Antwerp in 1537. 
The binding, however, is of a much later date, and is an excellent example of early powdering. 
The design consists of a mixture of block and hand work, the comers and centre being 
blocked and the remainder by hand. 

Officio Mia B. V. Maria is the title of the other cover shown on the plate. The txiok 
was |Hiblished in Rome in 1756, and the binding is of the same date. A morocco leather 
with the grain taken off has I con used, and the finishing is a very fair example of hand work. 
The compartments are painted in silver and black, and the edges are painted over gold. It 
is apparently a piece of Spanish work. . 

Christmas Kocltlcts. 

(THtRi> Notice.) 

Messrs. Socxl & Nathan forward us an excellent collection of seasonable books, 
booklets, and a few specialities in Christmas cards. 

“ Flowers " is a beautiful work illustrative of Longfellow's poems. Ada H anbury and 
Cloctc Brown have done themselves much credit in the production of the illustrations, while 
the cover design is one of the best we have seen. The entire ground of the cover represents 
a night sky with the stars glimmering, a conventional semicircular ray appearing at the lower 
left-hand comer. In the centre rests a spray of white blossoms, that stand out with beautiful 
clearness against the blue background. The back cover bears a pansy blossom, and the 
book is bound with brown cloth kick and tasteful end-papers. 

“ Fairy Fine- Ear's Fancies ” is another interesting contribution to the season's booklets. 
It is a fairy title for children, the words being by Helen Marion Burnside and the illustrations 
by Jessie Watkins. Some of Miss Watkins's work is strikingly good— the cover design, for 
instince, with Miss Fairy Fine-Ears resting on a barren bough, and the moon rising behind. 
The cover consists of moderately -thick boards in white paper, and the back in brown cloth. 
A mofe suitable present for a little girl we can hardly imagine. 

“ The Queen of Dolls " is hardly up to the standard of the other productions of this 
firm. The lettering on the Cover is worked in two shades of bronze, a little girl sitting in the 
centre nursing a doll. The paper selected for the cover in no way displays the colouring to 
the best advantage. 

“ The Star Shower,” and other poems, by Frances Ridley Havergal, is a very chaste 
booklet ; the cover is in grey and indigo tints, the stars of night shining upon a rippling sea, 
composing the design. The illustrations arc well worked in indigo and sepia. The edges 
are gilt, and the book is stitched w ith g old thread. 
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"Carl? Christian art in Jrelanh.” 

Not long since Messrs. Chapman & Hall published a work under the above title, which 
contained much valuable information, and many highly interesting illustrations to the 

book-lover. After el . borate 
reference to the renowned 
“ Book of Kells,” the work 
continues: — “From the 
school in which such work 
as this was produced, it is 
natural to suppose many 
branches sprang. In Ire- 
land we have the * Book 
of Durrow,’ in King's 
Co., a fragment of the 
Gospels, also said to be 
in the handwriting of 
Columba, and in which 
there are illuminations of 
the same style of art, 
though inferior in beauty 
of execution.* In this 
manuscript, at the close of 
the first and ap[>arently 
the oldest portion, we find 
the usual request of the 
Irish scribe for a prayer 
from the reader, which when 
translated runs thus : — 

" ‘ I pray thy blessedness, 
O holy presbyter, Patrick, 
that whosoever shall lake 
this book into his hands 
may remember the writer, 
Columba, who have myself 
written this Gospel in the 
space of twelve days, by 
the grace of our I-ord.’ 

“ There are fewer varieties 
of design in this book than 
in the * Book of Kells,’ 
but those it docs display 
belong to the most charac- 
teristic and archaic style of Irish Christian art. Such are the patterns of right lines described 

„ * specimen accompanying this article is the page preceding the Epistle of Jerome in this volume, and 
oners a hne example of the Celtic design caller! trumpet pattern, or divergent spiral. 



From * 



Early Christian Art in Ireland,” by Margaret Stokes. 

(Bj kind fiermutie* of Meurt. Cha/m m & //mil. Limited ) 
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by Humboldt as ‘ rhythmical patterns which characterise the ornamentation of many nations 
in a certain state of civilisation.’ The divergent spiral or trumpet pattern, and diagonal patterns, 
along with those of a later style formed of interlaced bands, animals, &c., are the prevailing 
designs here. There is no sign of any vegetable form being used. The book was preserved 
at Durrow, a small town in the Barony of Ballycowen, where St. Columba founded an abbey 
a.d. 546. At the Reformation this book was given to the Library of Trinity College, Dublin.” 



amateurs ant> Boofobinbmfl. 

I.v his introduction to “Bookbinding for Amateurs,” Mr. W. J. E. Crane says: “Book- 
binding is comparatively a modem art. The books of the ancient and classic nations were, 
as most people are aware, long rolls of skins or of Egyptian papyrus, which, when not in 
use. were rolled up and kept each in a species of circular box. When wanted, the roll had 
simply to be drawn out of its case and unrolled. The Jews use to this day, in the r 
synagogue services, similar rolls of vellum, whereon is written the Pentateuch in Hebrew 
characters. 

“ Doubtless, the earliest specimens of bookbinding were those produced in the Eastern 
branch of the Roman dominions, usually called the Byzantine Empire. These were generally 
of metal — gold, silver, or gilt copper. Of course, this kind of binding was produced by the 
goldsmith, silversmith, and jeweller, the part of the bookbinder proper being confined to 
fastening the leaves together and securing them in the metal cover. Of these ancient 
bindings, some few specimens are still ext int. 

" It is difficult to trace the transition of the parchment from the roll form to that of leaves. 

“In the reign of Charlemagne the ait. of bookbinding made rapid strides. Italian 
designers and artificers were employed, and we read of the caskets in which books were 
preserved as being of solid gold, and covered with precious stones. 

“ The next great step in the history of bookbinding was the general adoption of leather 
as a covering. It is not known precisely who introduced leather binding, nor the date of its 
introduction. It would seem to us to follow naturally on the use of vellum. To Matthias 
Corvinus, the celebrated literary and chivalrous King of Hungary, the first use of morocco is 
credited. This may be true of the dressed skin of the goat (morocco), but deerskin had 
been employed long previous in the monastic binderies. Richaid Chandos, Bishop of 
Chichester, mentions, in his will, as early as the year 1253, a ‘ Bible with a rough cover of 
skins,’ and the ‘ Accounts of the Households of Edwards I. and II.,’ contained in four MS. 
volumes, presented to the Society of Antiquaries by Sir Ashton I .ever, were in the original 
binding of c ilfskin, dressed like parchment, but with the hair on, except where it had been 
removed to give space for the written inscription. 

“Soon after the introduction of vellum, it came into general use (circa 1460), almost 
ousting velvet, except for tivra de luxe. Very soon we find the sides of such vellum books 
covered with an elaborate stamping of various designs— sometimes crowded and without 
merit ; at others, so sharp, clear, and well defined, that they have never been excelled, and 
scarcely rivalled, by any modern workmen. When we consider that these early binders could 
not have the aid of the powerful arming presses of to-day, we may well wonder how they 
managed to impress the large and elaborate blocks with the success to which they attained. 
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“ James I. appears to have been an ardent bibliophile both before and after assuming the 
crown of Great Britain, and many of his bookbinders’ bills are extant, showing entries for 
books bound in leather, vellum, and parchment Although plain stamping (‘ blind tooling ’) 
is found very early in the history of Itather binding, as is evinced by the vellum and ‘ basd ’ 
book-covers so ornamented, there seems little doubt that gilding the leather had its origin 
in Italy, probably Venice, and had licen derived by the Italian bookbinders from Eastern 
sources. To these same binders we probably owe the initiative of the butst of the 
bibliopegistic glory in the fifteenth century. 

“ It was in 1479 that Jean Grolier de Servia, Vicomte d'Aguisy, the founder of French 
bookbinding, was l torn. Grolier is supposed to have been the first man whose books were 
lettered on the back. 

“ Ily the sixteenth century leather binding had assumed its perfected form as seen at the 
present day, and its subsequent his'ory showed few changes. Amongst those which have 
taken place, may be mentioned the substitution of ‘ marbled ’ edges for gilded and self- 
coloured ones, and the introduction of stamped calico (cloth) in the present century by 
English binders (by Archibald I lighten, in 1835). The latter, as a cheap medium of binding, 
is an immense looon, and it is now being slowly adopted in other countries. It is, however, 
only a temporary vehicle for new books, and can never take any place as a library binding. 

“ It is a disputed question, among Irook-lovers of taste, whether the whole of a small 
collection should be bound in the same material and of the same colour, or whether a 
diversity should prevail. There are valid reasons for either plan. A library' where both 
morocco and calf buildings are adopted, in the various hues which are given to each leather, 
has a pleasant and lively appearance, and if glaring contrasts in hues be avoided in neigh- 
liouring volumes as they stand upon the si r'ves an air of lightness and vivacity will 
characterise the apartment. But the contrast must by no means be too pronounced. I)r. 
Dibden, a great authority on all such matters, warns us specially against the employment 
of cither white vellum or scarlet morocco as a material for the jackets of our volumes. Both 
are too decided in appearance, and im|>art a ‘ sjiotty ’ look to the shelves. Of course, this 
objection applies only to single volumes or small sets in libraries of limited extent If, for 
instance, a whole press, or set of shelves, could be appropriated to vellum-clad volumes of 
the Fathers and patiistic theology, the effect would be good. The de-ision on the general 
question of uniformity vtrsus variety must be left, in great measure, to individual taste. 

“Where the collection is small, say, sufficient to fill two ordinary bookcases (about 500 
volumes), an excellent plan is to reserve one rase for standard English authors, and bestow 
in the other works on science, art, travels, foreign books, See. I,et all the bindings be of 
morocco, either ‘whole’ binding (the term used when the book is wholly covered with 
leather), or half binding (where the back and corners only are leather covered, 1 cloth,’ of a 
similar colour to that of the leather, being used for the sides!, according to the value and 
importance of the book. If maroon morocco be chosen for the books in the first press, 
anti an olive green for those in the second, the effect will be chaste and massive. Both 
these leathers ‘throw up’ the gilding of the bick splendidly. Where expense is not a 
primary consideration, the backs should not be scrimped in this matter of gilding, or, as 
it is technically termed, ‘ finishing.’ A morocco-bcund book should bear a good amount of 
gold on the back ; but the patterns of the tools should be carefully selected." 
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The Bookbinders’ Union in Vienna has decided ! 
to institute an exhibition in 1891 for bookbinding, 
fancy leather articles and card goods, as well as of 
the machinery and tools used in these branches. 

Error. — Our notice of the '* Excelsior” bindings 
in the last issue of The Bookbinder gave the name 
of the proprietor as “Mr. Stacey it should have been 
Mr. lacey, of Leicester. 

GAZETTED. — Among the notices of intended divi- 
dends is the following : —Stubbs, George Duncan 
William, trailing as D. Stubbs & Co., 3, Lion 
Street, New Town, and New Road, Southampton, 
printer, book binder, and stationer. Trustee, Official 
Receiver, Southampton. 

A Catholic Technical School for the book 
trade was opened in the C&ssianeum in Donauwdtth 
(Bavaria) last month. The director is Mr. L. Auer, 
and the courses of lectures include Bookselling, 
Binding, Lithography, Photo-chemical Processes. 
This grouping together of the various branches of 
the book industry is undoubtedly a step in the right 
direction. 

Diaries. — The diaries of Messrs. Collins and 
Messrs. Peacock are once more issued ; appearing in 
different sizes and shapes, and arranged for the count- 
ing-house and for private people. Some dainty little 
specimens come to hand from these two firms of ladies' 
and gentlemen's pocket diaries, neatly and elegantly 
bound in leather bindings, Thfc office and pocket 
diaries, so well known as the “Original Letts' 
Diaries,” are again published by Messrs. Cassell 
6c Co. 

A Good Example.— The men in the employ of 
Messrs. Bailcv Bros, have, at their monthly meeting, 
carried unanimously a suggestion of Mr. Frank 
Bailey, that they should work three hours on a Satur- 
day afternoon annually for the liencfit of the renova- 
tion fund of the Bookbinders’ Asylum ; the appren- 
tices have also agreed to du the same. If other shops 
would follow this example, it would be the means of 
bringing in a respectable sum without anyone feei- 
ng any loss. 

Variorum Reference Bible, 1SS9.— Messrs. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, her Majesty's printers, having 
offered for her Majesty’s acceptance a copy of this 
new work, have received the following reply : 
“Windsor Caatle, November 28, 1889.- Gentlemen, 
—I am commanded by the Queen to thank you for 1 
the beautifully boun i copy of the latest edition of 
the Authorised Version of the Holy Scriptures, 
which you have had the kindness to present to Her 
Majesty. — I have the honour to l>r, gentlemen, your 1 
obedient servant (signed), Henry F. Ponsonby. 

— Messrs. Eyie & Spottiswoode, the Queen's 1 
printers.” 



Bookbinders’ Pension and Asylum Society 
Banquet.- -The banquet to lie held in February on 
behalf of the Almshouses of this society will be held 
by special permission, in the Venetian Room of the 
“Holban." The election of pensioner for 1S90 
and the annual general meeting will take place at the 
Foresters’ Hall on April 23rd. 

Plenty of Gold. — A German binder who was 
asked why his covets were so loaded down with 
ornament, made answer that in his country it did not 
pay to make use of fine leathers, and hence it became 
absolutely necessary for the binder to hide the poor 
auality of his leather under a rich and generous 
decoration. 



A Memorial to Mr. Firth.— The committee 
appointed to carryout the arrangements for establish- 
ing a memorial to the late Mr. 1 . F. B. Firth has 
decided that it shall take the form of a “ Book 
Fund,” to be expended in periodically distributing 
throughout the public, workmen’s, and School Hoard 
libraries books dealing with municipal and other 
suitable subjects. The books are to contain a short 
biography and portrait of the late deputy-chairman of 
the County Council. 

Disinfecting Books.— The following instructions 
are given in Work: — “Sulphur fumes will make an 
excellent disinfectant for books ; but in using it you 
must not subject the books to any degree of heat, as 
the heat will spoil the binding. Leather-bound hooks 
will crack and cloth will blister. It will be liest to 
put the books in a box, and carry the fumes from the 
burning sulphur through a pipe into the box. The 
arrangement of the box, &c., will be an easy matter. 
After disinfecting, it will be well to wash the binding 
over with glairc.” 

The Markets. — Straw Boards. — Present prices : 
Common quality, thin. £6 §s . ; thick, £7 2s. 6 d. 
Medium quality, thin, £b lor.; thick, £7 tor. Best 
quality, thin, £7 15*.; thick, £9. Wood-Pulp Boards. 
- Ordinary sizes, cut edges up to 300°, imperial, 
£to IQ/. to £il tos. |>er ton ; uncut edges, 300° to 
6oo°, ditto, £il to £12. Ex warehouse, London or 
Hull. Millboards. Grey boards, from nr. to 14 s. 
perewt. Brown boards, medium quality, 17/.; best, 
22s. Best English black boards, 28/. 

Patents. — Among the applications for Letters 
Patent appears the following : — “P. Ockenden, for 
improvements in albums for preserving newspaper and 
other cuttings, scraps, illustrations, and the like. 
Dated November 19. [18,445). — T. W. Tones, for 
improvements in binding or fastening together sheets 
of music or other papers, pamphlets, and books. 
Dated November 19. [18,492). — T. B. Bacon and 

C. Morgan, for improved apparatus for clamping or 
securing paper or other materials while being cut ; 
especially applicable to envelope cutters. Dated 
November I. [17,361].” 
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Mr, Browning’s Wish.— B y the wish of the late 
Mr. Browning his copy of the work upon which his 
** Ring and the Book ” was based— “the square old 
yellow Book I tossed t* the air, and ca*ch again, and 
twirl about by the crumpled vellum covers ” — is to go 
to the Library of Balbol College, of which he was an 
honorary Fellow. 

A Publisher on tiir Production and Compo- 
sition or BOOKS. — In the course of a lecture at 
Toynbee Hall on th* 23rd ioit., Mr. C. Kegan Paul, 
the well-known publisher, described the process of 
binding, and expressed the opinion that no hooks 
other than reference books should be cut. There was 
such a cry for economy in these days that a little time 
ago some miscreant got it into his wise brain that he 
could bind books with wire, and so now they saw a 
great many chcapish books were held together in this 
way. It had many disadvantages and not least that 
it left ugly brown patches on the leaves, if it got at 
all d imp. The feelings of people about what were 
good books were widely different, but he would say 
bind old lx>oks rather limn new. It was a dangerous 
thing tu say whether a book w as really good until a 
generation had passed a wav, or, at all event*, until 
several years had elapsed since it first saw the light. 
The books which ought to be bound, which were 
really books, were those ivhich helped their intelli- 
gent life. 

All Sorts of Bindings. — An amusing writer 
has seized upon the subject of bookbinding, and in 
the course of his allusion lie says:— “The clerical 
profession has its bindings clearly d dined. The 
Book of Common Prayer is as unmistakable as the 
Rector himself ; and as to the new * Hymns Ancient 
and Modern,’ one can no more fail to recognise 
them than one can a High Church curate. The 
l*ook, like the curate, suggests a mild asceticism, 
tempered by tennis. The legal calf — for binding, we 
mean, not the counterpart of the episcopal calf already 
refer 1 cd to — is, surely, not less solemnly suggestive of 
centuries of contradictory decisions. Equally cha- 
racteristic are many of the varieties of binding which 
tempt us in the domain of poetry, fiction, trawl (itself, 
occasionally, a variety of fiction), and the thousand 
and one other departments of modern literature. Ex- 
perienced publishers must, surely, be almost as par- 
ticular as the youngest of young authors over the first 
bant'ing of his brain about the binding of an im- 



portant new publication. An attractive dress mast 
be a considerable inducement to the bookbnyiug 
public to risk its money over the quality of the inside, 
not to mention the obvious superiority of a hand- 
somely bound book as a drawing-room ta K le orna- 
ment. Handsome bindings arc, of course, out of the 
question for cheap books ; and it is, therefore, neces- 
sary to turn pasteboard and paper to the best ad- 
vantage.” 

Forwarding. — In the course of an article upon 
41 forwarding," an American contemporary says : — 
“Forwarding requires watching from beginning to 
end if a book is tu be produced perfect in shape. It 
should be understood also that w hatever manipulation 
a book may receive to give it solidity, whether it be 
by old or new appliances, the pressure should be 
uniform, and the firmer the book the less liable will 
: it be to show deformities from any after-operation in 
j forwarding. When a book is well pressed And pro- 
perly sewn, so as to allow of a perfect round and 
. joint, the foundation is laid for the perfect upbuilding 
1 uf a desired structure. It is, in fact, less liable to 
j meet with mishaps in any after -pressing it may 
receive ; but take a book t lighted by pressure, and 
I consequently spongy from neglect, little reliability 
can be pi iced upon it to keep it in proper shape, la 
such a case, it is still more necessary to closely ob- 
serve the condition of the round at all stages of the 
process of forwarding, and particularly is this impor- 
tant before ‘ lining up ; ’ for if the latter is completed 
: without noticing an objectionable deformity, the 
1 trouble, of course, is irremediable. When pressing 
books preparatory to covering, it must not be ex- 
pected that every hook will retain its original shape, 
even if the forwarder bad used all due care to secure 
it. There is always more or Its* liability to accidents 
of this kind in binderies where the beating hammer 
is still in use, and attended with no great desire of 
the workman to exercise the full force of his muscular 
power. A final inspection prior to lining up and 
covering should always take place, and as far as a 
I few light taps with a hammer can remedy imper- 
fections, they should be applied with the best |>o*»ible 
1 ml vantage to gain the object in view. Many a 
finisher has been at times nettled to the highest pitch 
of irritation from imperfect rounds, to say nothing of 
the low cMlinnie liable to be placed upon him from 
oilier sources of criticism.” 
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Paddington. — In re-ponse to the requestor the 
committee of the Haddington Free Public Library, 
the clerk of the L.C.C. writes to say that the 
minutes of the Council will l>e forwarded to this 
Library from time to time, as issued, for the conve- j 
niencc of ratepayers who may wish to consult them. 

Clkhkenwf.ll Free Public Library.— The 
attendance of visitors to the newsroom during 
October was 1,238; daily average, 268; daily aver- 
age in Septemltcr, 236 ; total since opening in 
November, 1888, 67,746. r lhe number of volumes 
issued fiom the lending department during October 
was 6,748 ; daily average, 250 ; daily average in Sep- 
tember, 238; total since opening in April, 1SS9, 
33,932. The number of borrowers on the register ( 
is now 2,112. To suit the convenience of persons 
employed late in the evening arrangements have 
been made to keep the lending department open till 
9.30 F.M. on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays. 

Royal Victoria Hall, Waterloo Bridge 
Road. — The Library at the new Morley Memorial 
College, Royal Victoria Hall, Waterloo Rood, has 
had a valuable gift of a thousand volumes from Mr. 
Passmore Edwards. The Library will be opened as 
soon as bookcases can be obtained, and any friends 
of the movement who are changing their houses 
might do valuable service if they would send any 
s[>orc bookcases to the college. 

STtEATHAM. — Will the ratepayers of Streatham 
follow the example set in the East -end of Tendon in 
regard to the Free Libraries T There is more en- 
couragement at Streatham than there was at White- 
chapel. Mr. Henry Tate, who has already given 
land and buildings for a library in South Lambeth, 
has offered £5,000 for the same purpose to the 
authorities of the parish of Streatham ; while the 
Rev. S. A. Barnett is still appealing for £5,000 for 
the Whitechapel building, and has only 43 > 4°3 * vs 
yet sub»cribcd. 

Lam BETH. —The decision of the ratepayers of 
Lambeth not to sanction the raising of their library 
rate to the legal maximum of one penny seems at 
first rather difficult to explain. Of course, in the 
eyes of many voters every rate is a sort of imposition 
to be stoutly resisted, and to such people an increase 
ol an existing rate is specially objectionable. This 
will account for a considerable proportion of the 
adverse vo es ; but the details of the voting reveal 
another reason which ought to be widely known. In 
Norwood, where there is a library, the majority was 
five to one in favour of the higher rate. In Brixton 
the existence of the Tate Library not far away, ami 
the conditional promise ol another by the Chatham 
and Dover Station, resulted in a majority of six to . 



one. But the extreme northern pa»t o f the parish has 
no library. Mr. Noble offered £10,000 to build one 
long ago, and the sum promised is now £14,000. 
Unfortunately, however, the Commissioners cannot 
find a suitable site upon reasonable terms, and the 
project is therefore at a temporary standstill. The 
voters of this section of l.ambcth voted almost a solid 
" No,” completely turning the balance against the 
Commissioners. The lesson is obvious. The design 
of a central library' at Brixton will have to wait until 
North larobeth has been educated by the creation of 
its branch library. Those, therefore, who would fain 
see the whole scheme completed, and the shelves 
well filled with books cannot do letter than subscribe 
towards the North Lambeth site. 

Proposed Free Library for Whitechapel.— 
The first of a scries of meetings which are to be held 
in favour of instituting a Free Public Library for White- 
chapel, under the Free Libraries Act, took place this 
month in the lecture hall of the Working Lads* Insti- 
tute, Whitechapel Road, under the presidency of Mr. 
S. Montagu, M.P. That gentleman, in opening the 
proceedings, dwelt upon the great necessity for Free 
Libraries which existed • n all great communities, and 
especially in those in which numbers of working men 
and women were congregated, whose great impedi- 
ment in life at the present lime was their ignorance — 
or, to put it more politely, their want of knowledge. 
As instance s of the enormous popularity and usefulness 
of such institutions, he mentioned the public libraries 
of Liverpool and Birmingham, and the great effect 
for good they had upon the populations of those towns. 
That there were not enough of these libraries might 
be gathered from the fact that there were only one 
hundred in the United Kingdom; but these between 
them had during the past year issued nine millions 
of volumes and this irrespective of visits to news- 
rooms, and the use of periodicals and magarincs. The 
proposed library would cost about £5,000 so far as the 
building expen-cs were concerned ; but that money, 
he hoped, would be forthcoming without their having 
recourse to the ratepayers. At any rate, £2,000 had 
been already collected, and a lump sum of £1,000 had 
been promised so soon as the subscriptions reached 
£4,000. There certainly was some opposition to the 
scheme in hand, but it came chiefly from the larger 
landlords and the publicans. He did not, however, 
think that this opposition would be allowed in the 
slightest degree to ; revail, especially as the rate to 
the working classes in the district would be so small, 
and the advantages of a free library so great. The 
secretary then announced that Utters expressing 
sympathy with the objects of the meeting had been 
received from Lord Compton, Sir E. Hay Currie, Sir 
R. Dickeson, Mr. Hugh Hoare (the two last gentle- 
men enclosing subscriptions), and others. A resolu- 
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tion in favour of a Free Public Library for the White- | families. The motion having been supported by Mr. 
chapel district was moved by Mr. C. Tailing, and B. Molloy, M.P., and other gentlemen, was carried 
seconded by Mr. S. Samuel. Dr. H. Adler, m sup- I amid cheers. Similar meetings took place at the 
lifting the motion, strongly urged the desirability of | Working Men’s Club, Great Alio Street, and in the 
the proposed step, both aa providing recreation for Christ Church Mission Hall, Hanbury Street. Upon 
hard-worked people, and a means of continued and i a poll of the parish being taken, the result was in 
technical education to the younger members of their I favour of the adoption of tbc Act. 



Corrcsponbence. 



“ Anxious and Willing Apprentice” writes : | 
— “ I am apprenticed to the bookbinding trade or 
art for live years ; I have served four years ; during 
that time I nave done nothing but forwarding, which 
I am, according to the judges’ statement, who have 
awarded me prizes at two Exhibitions, * very good 
at.’ It says in my indentures, viz. : * lliat this said 
master shall teach the said apprentice the the 

art and mystery of bookbinding. 1 I have only another 
year to serve, and, being willing and anxious to learn 
the 4 Finishing,’ I would like to know if he ialxmnd 
to teach me throughout. I lost my father in last May, 
therefore I have no one to look after me at my trade. 

It is quite hard enough a struggle to live on the money 
I have weekly, withuut being wilfully neglected by 
my master at my trade ; bemuse my father is dead, 
who, if he was alive, w'ould see that niy master taught 
me according to my indentures.” 

[We believe it is usual for apprentices to be taught 
one or the other of the two chief branches of book- 
binding, via. forwarding and finishing. It is almost 
impossible to be a first-class hand in both depart- 
ments. Evidently our correspondent has been well 
taught the forwarding, since he has Wen awarded 
two prizes for it, and wc should advise him to stick 
to it and become as perfect a forwarder as possible. 
With regard to his rights under indenture, we arc of 
opinion that he can claim to be initiated into the 
“mysteries” of finishing in the interests of a general 
knowledge, but cannot claim to be practically engaged 
in both departments.] 

W. H. Fox makes the following suggestion : — , 
“ Sir, — As the majority of country binders will have 
no opportunity of inspecting tor themselves the 
volumes sent (or competition, and by so doing forming 
ideas that might be very useful in a competition in 
which design and choice of tools will, as regards 
finishing, play a rather important part, 1 think it 
might be brought near to them in this way, viz., by , 
a chromoditho facsimile of the w inner. If half-bound ; 



only the back wxuld be required, but if full- bound of 
course side likewise, each successive month. By so 
doing, we in the country would be able to form a 
pretty fair idea of the style likely to meet with approval. 
As the word half-bound is rather indefinite — it might 
mean half-bound plain, or half-neat, or half-extra, or 
drop-pattern, or full-gilt back, and yet be half-bound ; 
and a graphic description of the various striking points 
of merit in the volume would materially conduce to 
bring it clear to the minds and ideas of some of our 
readers ; the winner, by taking an impression on a 
piece of cartridge of the pattern he uses, would facili- 
tate the work of the litho artist, who would thus be 
able readily to transfer it.” 

[Our readers will see for themselves what course 
we have adopted in this matter.] 

W. J. Wilbraham writes: “Would you kindly 
in your next month’s issue of The Bookbinder 
give the price of 4 Amateur Bookbinding,’ also the 
publisher’s name. I wish to ask regarding the com- 
petition. which I highly appreciate, supposing a 
practical journeyman l>ookbin<ler (either forwarder 
or finisher) having a few tools of his own, would he 
be eligible to compete if the work was done at his 
home in his leisure moments ? Some o( us, I am 
afraid, would find it rather difficult to obtain letters 
from our masters. I don’t mean this with any idea 
of allowing amateur* to complete tbc work only to 
be done by thoroughly practical men. Permit me, in 
conclusion, to thank you on behalf of others as well 
as myself for your efforts in obtaining permission to 
insert Mr. Quaritch's Facsimiles.” 

[“ Amateur Bookbinding ” is published by I-. 
Upcolt Gill, 170, Strand, London, at is. (ui. How- 
ever, w-e should advise any practical craftsman to 
wait for the republication ol Zaehusdorf on Book- 
binding. This will be issued in a month or so. As 
to our competition, we find it impossible to deviate 
from the rules laid down, as it would lay ns open 
to the acceptance of work fraudulently obtained.] 
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CRUEL ET ENGELMANN, Editeors, 418 Roe Saint Honore, Paris. 

MANUEL HI8T0RIQUE ET BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE 
DE L’AMATEUR DE RELIURE8. 

By LEON GRUEL. 

Illustrated with 70 Heliographs and Plates printed in gold and colours; reproductions of 

remarkable bindings. 

MEDIUM QUARTO. PRICE £3 3s. 

This Volume contains a dissertation on Bookbinding in all ages, with Illustrations as well as 
Examples o r the work of all the best-known Binders of France. 



EDOUARD ROUYEYRE, Rditenr, rae Jacob 45, Pjis. 

LES 

Reliures d’Art a la Biblioth&que Nationale. 

Par HENRI BOUCHOT 

DU CABINET DES KSTAMPES. 



Un beau volume m-8 je»us (format ct type dc La Reliure Modorne, par Octave Uzannk et de 
La Reliure do Luxe, par L. Dekome), imprime avec grand luxe par D. Dumoulin et C*, en caractcrcs 
type Didot. Titre en trois couloirs. 

Illustration de quatro-vin jts planches, reproJuite* d'apre* let originaux par Aron frercs. 

Tirage k Millc txempfaires , tous numerous k la pressc, im primes sur papier velin teint£, k la forme, 
fabrique specialement poar cct ouvrage • • 26 fr. 

Tirage exceptional a Cent extmplaires, tous nuineroles a la presse, jwraphes par l'fiditeur. Impression 
sur beau papier du Japon, cncollc et glace, dcs manufactures dc Tokio 80 fr. 

Double couverture, 1’une sur Peau d ane, reproduction d'unc ancicnne reliure, Puutrc sur papier ]>clure 
transparent. 
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BOOKBINDERS’ 



DOOK-EDGE CARMINE, the finest 

** of all colours for Ketl Edges ; requires no 
paste, does not rub olt I’uwdcr to make one pound 
oi Colouring, 3/6. 

CLOCKING INKS FOR CLOTH. 

Quick Drying and unusually Brilliant, in all 
Colours, in I -lb. Tins. 

DLOCKING POWDERS, specially | 

** fine, for blocking Cards and Tickets, also for 1 
blocking on Leather, Cloth, Silk, dec. 

ITNTARNISHABLE silver 

^ LEAF. This I.eaf will not tarnish no matter 
how exposed, and works as well as ordinary Silver, in 
all sizes, from 3J to 5 inch square. Sample 100, 2/6. 

(JOLD LEAF SUBSTITUTE for 

_ cheap finishing and blocking. Very thin, cuts 
easily, and is a rich deep colour. Sample 500 packet, 
7/3- 

J7GG ALBUMEN. The finest make 

for finishing. Brings up the gold brighter than 
fresh white of egg. Sample |lb., 1/6. 



SPECIALITIES. 



DOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER 

VARISH for Letterpress and Stationery 
Bindings. This Varnish is an improvement on any 
other in the market; it dries instantly with a Hard, 
Brilliant Gloss. Sample J-pint, 2/3. 

DOOKBINDERS' CRYSTAL FIN- 

IS1IING VARNISH docs not discolour the 
gold or rale calf. i pint sample, post free, 2/9. 

fJLOTH VARNISH. Very excellent 

lor giving just a nice lu»lrc to cloth or furbishing 
up old l>ookt. Sample | junt, 2/6. 

ANTI-TARNISH FLUID. Metal 

Leaf keeps like Gold Leaf with a coat of this 
over it. Can lie used on Enamel Cards, Cloth, 
Leather, See. Half-pint, parcel post, 2/3* 

MARBLING COLOURS. Brilliant and 

*** Deep Lake, the easiest of all Colours to work. 
Sample ounce, 1/6, also all other Marbling Colours 
and Gum Dragon. 

UULING-INK POWDERS in all 

“ Colours. Samtile packet to make one quart of 
finest Ruling Ink, i/-. 




JiSO, CITY 110.4 Ik, K.C. (Near the BHdgt.) 

!P M m** lhl» Jtmriwl, 



QEORQE LE SAGE. Silver, nnh 3nli Bloclicrg, 

THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN LONDON FOR TRADE WORK. 

-> 10, FORE STREET, CITY, E.C. * 

T. & t!j g/aIt'^s^ 

GOLD AND SILVER LEAP AND GOLD BEATERS SKIN MANUFACTURERS, 

Importers of firoitie JJjtubrra anb ^foreign <f>olb leaf. 

52. HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, K.C. 




H. GARTSIDE & CO, LIMITED. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 



BOOKBINDERS’ CLOTHS, 

-11, CHEAPS1DE, E.C, LONDON. 

50, FOUNTAIN STREET, MANCHESTER. 
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FREDERICK ULLMER, 

|$uinif;iclurcr of JloohbinVmg Ittarbincrn tf 

STANDARD WORKS: 

CROSS STREET, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 



ILLUSTRATED LIST OF PRICES SENT FREE. 



Wm. armitage. 

<£olb, Silver. 

IMITATION GOLD AND ALUMINIUM LEAF 

IH ALL 8IZE3. 



H. SILVERLOCK, 

<f Itrtrotijptr antr ^Itrfotjjper, 



92, BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E., 



BRONZE POWDERS IN ALL COLOURS. 

240, Old {Street, London, E.C. 



79. KNI6HTRIDER STREET. DOCTORS COMMONS, E.C. 

Elect ret s/ecia/ljr firefxreJ Jer BookbtH-lrrt and 
Bbckini fittrfdtt. 







1 ETTE 



SPECIALTY- HIGH CLASS WORK 



BRASS TYPE 



STEAM MACHINERY 



BOOKBINDERS' BLOCKS. TOOLS. ROLLST&I 




MINTON & CASEY. 4. Pilgrim St.LujgateHill. L pndon.E.jC. 



THE BOOKBINDER. 

An Illustrated Journal for Book-Binders, Librarians, and all Lovers of Books. 

TERMS FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 

Ter Month. £ *• <*. 

Whole Page 4 10 o 

H if „ 276 

Quarter „ 150 

Eightn „ 0 15 o 

Prepaid Advertisements,- Under this heading small prepaid advertisements of two lines will be inserted 

at a charge of eighteen pence ; after two lines the charge will be a shilling per line. 

The terms /or advert tun t* on the Back page, and other pages of the Cover , are fixed at a special rate, and 
can be arranged by applying to A. C. ItkooKLS & Co., 35, King Street, Chcapside, E.C. 

Advertisements must reach the Office by the iStli of each month. 
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PREPAID ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Under this heading small prepaid advertisements of tivo lines will be inserted at a charge 
of eighteen fence ; after two lines the charge will be a shilling per line. 



H J. FENTON, BOOKBINDERS’ BLOCK AND TOOL CUTTER, 6, WINE 
• OFFICE COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 



G DE LACEY AND SON, BOOKBINDERS’ TOOL, BLOCK, AND LETTER 

• CUTTERS, 43, SECKFORD STREET, CLERKENWELI, E.C. 



L OUIS BROTHERS (Successors to the late J. Mari in), Book and Bevel Edge 
Card Gilders and Gold Blockers, iiS & 119, Great Saffron HiH, EC. Established 1856. 



T MARKS & CO., BOOKBINDERS’ BLOCK AND TOOL CUTTERS, 7, ST. 

J • PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.C. 



F KNIGHTS, BOOKBINDERS’ BLOCK-CUTTER, AND PHOTO-ZINCO 
• ENGRAVER, 10, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. Established 1S77. 



R FAIRBROTHER, BOOKBINDERS’ BLOCK AND TOOL CUTTER, AND 
• GENERAL BRASS ENGRAVER, 17, GOUGH SQUARE, FLEET STREET, CITY, E.C. 



M ADDIN & SELMAN, ENGRAVERS, BOOKBINDERS’ TOOL CUTTERS, 
AND DESIGNERS, BEVEL LETTERS, Ac., 41, SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C. 



N IX & GRAY, BOOKBINDERS’ TOOL, BLOCK, TYPE, AND STEEL LETTER 
CUTTERS, 108, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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HUGHES & KIMBER, 

LI MITED, 

(fllanufacfuroret of QUac0merp <mfc (ptafmafs for 

BOOKBINDERS, PRINTERS, &c. 

Gutting, Finishing, Laying, Gilding, & Sewing Presses, 

GUILLOTINE PAPER-CUTTING MACHINES. 

IVood & Iron Screw Standing Presses, 

NIPPING PRESSES, KNOCKING-DOWN MACHINES. 

ROUND CORNERING MACHINES, CARD 

AND MILLBOARD CUTTING MACHINES. 

SELF-INKING IMPERIAL ARMING PRESSES. 

Paper-Ruling Machines , Saw Benches , Backing , Numbering , Rolling, 
and Perforating Machines , Pools, Cloth , Knives , Pressing 
and Cutting Boards , Book-Cover Inks of all Colours , and 
all other Materials used in the Trade. 

<(+! gECejJD-JWP IilfSf IS PMHilSJlBD (dOMHtiY. S?> 

West Harding Street, Fetter Lane, London, E.C., 

/nd Bf^iTAf^iA Iron WoF\Kg, Bury (Hunt?.). 
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FURNIYAL & GO., 



printers’ Engineers to 




QrOnancc Survey, 



MANUFA CTURERS OF MACHINERY FOR BOOKBI NDERS. 

PATENT “EXPRESS” SELF-CLAMP GUILLOTINE. 



The “ Express ” Sclf- 
Chmp will run lighter 
than any ordinary Steam 
Guillotine, and only 
requires half as much 
power to drive as any 
other Self-Clamp. 

Is the only Self- 
Clamp that has been 
successful in holding all 
kinds of Materials, every 
other Self-Clamp having 
proved a failure in this 
respect. 




Is the only Guillotine 
that will cut all varie- 
ties of paper, boards, 
etc., without making 
steps in the paper, and 
a loud report at the end 
of the cut. 

Products from i oo to 
a oo per cent, over ordi- 
nary Machines. 



UpwHrun of 700 in nae. 

AWARDED GOLD MEDAL. INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1888. 



“Express” Ordinary Guillotine. 



1 Universal ” Guillotine. 



Is the 
eas est, 
quickest 
and most 
accurate 
Cutting 
Machine 
in the 
World. 




quickest, 
and most 
accurate 
Cutting 
Machine 
in the 
World. 



For Job 
and 
Label 
Work. 



WAS AWARDED THE BOLD MEDAL. INVENTIONS EXHIBITION. 
LONDON. 1885. 

The above Machine is so well-known that it needs | 




For Job 
and 
Label 
Work. 



The Illustration shows our well-known Tob and 

,l,.l I a- J 



no recommendation, but we may say that since we Lal>el Cutting Machine made off our new patterns. 



commenced to manufacture them, 

Over 1,500 have been supplied. 



with Flv-whocl, and mounted on Iron Stand. 

This Machine is in great demand by Printers, etc., 
who cut a great quantity of small work. 



BOOK-BOLUNQ MA CHINES, WIRE-STITCHERS, PRESSES, E tc., Etc. 

Full Particulars and Prices on application to 

REDDISH IRONWORKS, REDDISH (near Stockport), 

32 A 34, St. Bride St, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., and 7, Klllermont St, Daudis St, Ghsgow. 
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SAMPSON LOW,_MARSTON &_CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

Crown 8 vo. , Fancy Boards, 2r. j Cloth, uniform. Is. (A. 

LORNA DOONE. By R. D. Black.more. 

FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. By Thomas Hardv. 

SENIOR PARTNER. By Mrs. Riddell 
CLARA VAUGHAN. By R. D. Blackmore. 

THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

HER GREAT IDEA, and Other Stories. By Mrs. Walford. 

THE MAYOR OF CASTERB RIDGE. By Thomas Hardv. 

SOME ONE ELSE. By Mrs. Crokkr. 

To be followed by others. 

HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 

VOLUME FOR 1889. 

4to., in Handsome Cloth Cover, 7 r. (A ; Gilt Edge*, Sr. 

Containing Hundreds of Original stories, Hundreds of Illustrations, and 
Twelve Coloured Plates. 

"Turning over the page* of Harfwr’i Young Profit*, we have come to thi* conclusion, that it must be a dull child who will 
not find material in it for merry and nappy hoon. a, ~</niAUc. 

Young Profit* {* ms good as ever, and perhaps a little better. .... This year there arc plenty of good stories, 
merry jokes, and clever pictures .’' — Daily Telrgrafik. 

STANDARD BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

Fully Illustrate*!. In very Handsome Cloth Bindings. Crown 8vo., 3r. (A . ; Gilt Edges, 3x. (A. 

NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 

ADVENTURES ON THE GREAT HUNTING GROUNDS of the WORLD. 

By V. MRt'NiER. 

ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. Edited and adapted by Parker 
Git.i.moke ("Ubique"). By Lucntu Biart. 

BEN BURTON ; or, Born and Bred at Sea. By W. H. G. Kingston. 

MY KALULU, PRINCE. KING, AND SLAVE. By H. M. Stanlev. 

RUN AWAY FROM THE DUTCH. By M. T. H. Perelaer. 

THE STARTLING EXPLOITS OF THE DOCTOR. By Paul CUliEre. 
THE BROTHERS RANT 2 AU: a Story of the Vosges. By Erckmann-Chatrian. 



SEA. STORIES. 

By W. CLARK RU88ELL. 

New and Cheaper Edition, in uniform Crown 8vo. volumes, Half-leather, Gilt Top, y. 6d. each. 



AN OCEAN FREE LANCE. 
THE FROZEN PIRATE. 

A SEA QUEEN. 



THE LADY MAUD. 
MY WATCH BELOW. 
JACK’S COURTSHIP. 



A STRANGE VOYAGE. 

A SAILOR S SWEETHEART. 
LITTLE LOO. 



THE WRECK OF THE * GROSVENOR.’ | JOHN HOLDSWORTH, CHIEF MATE. 

‘‘That richly gifted chronicler of the grrat water*, Mr. W. Clark Ru**ell whose knowledge. Imagination, and graphic power, 
each being eacellent of itt kind, unite in a marine »tyle which ha* no modern parallel." —Daily Ttltgrafik, 



Now Ready , Price ONE SHILLING \ 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 

COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 

Consents: 

MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. By Andrew Lang. With Eleven Illustration*, drawn by 
E. A. Abbky. 

THE FIRST COUNTESS OF WE88EX : a Story. By Thomas Habdy. 

THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. By Henry Van Dyke. 

F.te.,eti. Over SLrty tUmstrotiono. 

LONDON t SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, LIMITED, 

ST. DUNSTAN*S HOUSE, FETTER LANF.. FLEET STREET. E.C. 
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WILSON & BENTLEYS, 

50, ST. JOHN STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
MANUFACTURERS OF BOOK-CLOTHS AND 
OTHER CLOTHS USED IN BOOKBINDING. 

W. «y B. have the largest selection of Colours and Embossing Designs in Boob Clothe end have lately introduced 
several bright light colours of a very solid description. 

STOCK ALSO KEPT OF THREAD, TAPE, LABEL CLOTH, ETC 



GOLD MEDAL — Paris Exhibition, 1889. 
GOLD MEDAL — M ELBOURNE EXHIBITION, 1 889. 
GOLD MEDAL — Edinboro’ Exhibition, 1886. 
SILVER. MEDAL — Inventions, London, 1885. 

SUuavlti to W. 0. HORNE, 6, DOWGATE HILL, LONDON, 

for Fast-Running Bookbinders M achinery. 




L KRAUSE . LEIPZIG 



KARL KRAUSE. LEIPZIG 



|KABL KRAUSE, LEIPZIG,' GERMANY” 

MACHINES^; 

Bookbinding, Printing, and Kindred Trades. 
ESTABLISHED SINCE 1665. 



IN THIS SPECIALITY THE 

Largest Manufactory In thm World. 

ANNUAL PRODUCTION 2,500 MACHINES. 



F PI IIMMFR ft PH ELECTROTYPERS, STEREOTYPERS PHOTO- 
r. r lu ivi iyi Ln u. uu., zincographers, photo -lithographers, &c. 

1 A 2, Goldsmith's Court. Great New Street, Fetter Lane, and 62 A 63, Cow Cron 8treet, 
Fairingdon Street. E.C. <••> BOOKBINDERS’ ELECTROS. * -> Established 184 s. 
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Cbitortal motes. 

Another twelve months have run their course, and we are reminded that in a few years 
more we shall be at the end of the century. Previous centuries have seen wonderful 
development in the binder’s art ; that is, development in the manner of the adornment, the 
growth of new schools of design. But it is the nineteenth century that will carry off the 
palm for perfection of execution, and execution is, after all, something more than the very 
secondary matter that the new school of binders choose to make it 

But the present century w ill also be memorable in the history of the craft for another 
great characteristic, the same that has left its indelible imprint upon almost every craft in 
the country — it is the splitting up of the labour into departments, the reduction of skilled 
effort into mere mechanical process, and the introduction of machinery for purposes and to 
an extent almost inconceivable a few years ago. 

To extol these innovations or to express regret is to enter upon a question that finally 
involves the consideration of our entire social standing. The all-round binder of the good 
old days must naturally feel hopeless regret when he sees the vellum binder, the cloth binder, 
and the leather binder so far drifted apart that the one knows hardly the make and use of 
the other's tools ; but, on the other hand, who shall say that these innovations have not been 
for the good of the masses of mankind, since artistically-bound books are now purchasable 
at prices bearing no comparison with the binder’s charges of fifty years ago? 

The early tendency of this revolution in the binder's art has, of course, been to reduce 
the demand for the real, hand-finished and expensive binding ; but that the old craft will 
eventually die oat in favour of machine work we have no fear, but rather believe that, as the 
VOL. III.— No. XXXI. ■■ 
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popular taste is educated to higher realms of appreciation of the beautiful, so surely will it 
in time demand the work of the individual artist, and each man will seek to possess a cover 
for his favourite volume that shall be entirely his own, and different to that possessed by any 
other man. As the growth of the artistic instinct surely leads to a love of the original oil- 
colour rather than the machine-made oleograph, so will it be with our book-covers, and this 
in the near future. 



£bc Gorbon presentation IDolume, 

Messrs. Hirdsai.i. & Son, the well-known bookbinders of Northampton, have kindly 
provided us with photos of the cover and double of the volume presented to the Misses 




COVKR OP Oh DON I'KRAIMTATION VOLl’MR. 

Gordon upon the death of their brother, General Gordon, at Khartoum. It will be remem- 
bered that the volume consisted of an address containing autographs of the Royal Princesses 
ami wives of members of both Houses of Parliament, the size being aoj inches by 15 inches. 
The binding was placed in the hands of Messrs. liirdsall, and gave the greatest satisfaction 
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to the influential committee. It consisted of bevelled boards covered in classic vellum, the 
tloublurcs being of white drawing vellum and the fly-leaves also of vellum. The edges were 
gilt. As will be seen by the accompanying reproduction, the exterior was decorated with a 
special design, having in the centre General Gordon’s cypher, “ C. C. G.,” in gold, within a 
wreath of laurel and palm branches also in gold, picked out freely with black. The central 




docblI or covrr or Gordon prcsintation voluwr. 

panel of the side is powdered with alternate roses, thistles, and shamrocks, and filled in with 
smaller ivy-leaves, the Gordon badge. The whole is surrounded with a rich fifteenth-century 
Italian border of ivy branches in gold outline, filled in with black. In the inner member of 
the border is inserted the motto, “ Semper Fidelis,” and the appropriate text, “ I have fought 
a good fight,” &c. The deublurts arc decorated in the same general style, having lozenges 
filled with a laurel wreath, and the cypher within a rich border of laurel branches. The 
white, black, and gold of this binding were so balanced that the general result was exceedingly 
rich without being in any degree hard or sombre. H 2 
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Sbc Scrnis ant> Soote uscb tn Boohbtnbinfl. j 

As apprentices and others are constantly writing us, concerning the meaning of various 
technical terms used in the trade, we this month give for their information a roughly com- 
piled glossary. 

Atl-cdong . — When the thread passes from end to end in each sheet, the volume is said to 
be sewed “ all along.” 

Arming Press. — A blocking press used by hand. 

Backing-hkirds. — These boards are of hard wood, and they are wedge-shaped, sir that 
when used in the lying press, the whole power of the press is conveyed to the back of the 
book. 

Bands. — The cord whereon the sheets of a volume are sewn. When a book is sewn 
“ flexible,” the lands appear upon the back. Band nippers are used for nipping up the back 
in covering. 

Beading. — The small twist formed by the twisting of the silk or cotton in head banding. 

Bevelled boards. — Heavy boards with bevelled edges, used in antique work. 

Bleeding. — Cutting into the print of a book. 

Blind-tooled. — Tooling without gold. 

Blocks. — Blocks or plates arc the engraved stamps used on the blocking press. 

Bodkin. — A steel [>oint used for making the slip or lace holes through the boards. 

Bole. — A red mineral used in the preparation for gilding edges. 

Bosses. — Ornaments fixed on the covers of books for decoration and preservation. 

Burnishers. — Pieces of agate or blood-stone affixed to stout handles. 

Cancels . — Leaves containing errors which are to be cut out and replaced by corrected 
pages. 

Cap . — The pa[>er used to protect the edges, while the volume is being covered and 
finished. 

Case-work. — This is the binding cf books in covers specially marie in quantities, mostly 
cloth-work. 

Centre-tools. — Tools cut for finishing the centre of panels and sides. 

Clearing out. — Removing the superfluous leather and paper before pasting down the 
end papers. 

Combs — Instruments with wire teeth used in marbling. 

Cropped.— Cutting a book down too much. 

Divinity Calf. — A dark brown calf used mostly for religious books. 

Dentelle. — Finishing with very fine tools in a manner resembling lace-work. 

Edge Rolled.— When the edges of the boards are rolled either in blind or in gold. 

Fillet. — A wheel-tool used in finishing, the edge being engraved with lines or pattern. 

Finishing. — The ornamentation of t ic cover of a volume. 

Finishing Press. — A small lying press that can be conveniently handled. 

Flexible , — When a book is sewn on raised bands, and the thread is passed entirely round 
each band. 

J oredge . — The front edge of a book. 

Forwarding. — The binding of sewn Imoks up to the stage of placing them in leather. 
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Full-bouni. — When the sides and back of a book are covered with leather. 

Glaire. — The white of eggs beaten up. 

Gouge.— A finisher’s tool that forms the segment of a circle. 

Graining boards and plates. — Engraved boards used for producing a grain on calf and 
Russia leather. 

Guides. — The groove in which the plough moves u|>on the face of the cutting press. 
Guinea-edge. — A roll with a pattern similar to the edge of an old guinea. 

Half-bound. — When a volume Ls covered with leather U|>on the back and comers, and 
the sides with paper or c'oth. 

Head band. — The silk or cotton ornament worked at the head and tail of a volume as a 
finish. 

Fettle-stitch. — The chain-stitch which the sewer makes at the head and tail of a book. 
Laced or drawn in. — When the millboards have been attached by means of the slips. 
Law Calf. — The uncoloured calf used for law books. 

Marbling. — The art of floating various colours on a sue, from which it is transferred to 
|raper or book edges. 

Mitred . — The meeting of finisher’s lines at right angles without overrunning. 

Out of toards . — Cutting a book before the boards are affixed. 

Out of truth . — A book that is not cut square. 

Haring. — Reducing the edges of leather. 

Paste wash . — Paste diluted with water. 

Pieced . — Any space that has another leather upon it, as a lettering piece. 

Polisher . — A steel instrument for glossing leather. 

Press-pin . — An iron lever-bar for presses. 

Pressing-boards. — Boards used for pressing books between. 

Pressing-blocks . — Blocks of wood used for filling up a standing press when there are not 
enough books. 

Rasper . — Taking the edge off millboards. I 

Run-up. — When the back has a fillet run from head to tail without being mitred at 
each band. 

Runner. — The front board used in cutting edges. 



Cbc Hew l!?orh Grolier Club. 

A RECENT number of the Century Illustrated Monthly Magazine gives an interesting account 
of the New York Grolier Club. The Grolier Club is a gathering of those who love books 
for their external be iuty, especially for the decorative skill displayed on the binding. The 
club is named after Jean Grolier de Servier, Viscount d’Aquisy, Treasurer General of 
France, who was not, as many imagine, a bookbinder by trade, but a book-lover, choosing 
the best impressions of the best editions of the best books, and having them bound by the 
best binders under his own supervision. The article continues : “ Of the founders of the 
club, some were merely book-lovers from taste and some were book-makers by trade ; and 
thus the club began with a novel and fertile al iance of the dilettante and the professional — 
an alliance likely to be of lasting loenefit to both. The object of the club was in reality 
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twofold — to bring together those interested in the arts of book-making, that there might be 
a stimulating interchange of suggestions and experiences, and also to further these arts in the 
United States. Although there are an increasing few in America who know a l«uutiful book 
when they see it, there are also, alas, not a few who dwell in outer darkness, and in whose 
eyes the simple typographic beauty of the American edition of Mr. I.owcll's 1 Democracy,’ 
or of the Knglish edition of Mr. I ring’s ‘ letters to Dead Authors,’ is no better than the ill- 
made tawdriness of the American edition of Mr. Incker's ‘ Kyra Elegantiarum ’ — a most 
feeble attempt at bespangled splendour. There are not a few, I fear me greatly, who know 
not the proper proportions of a printed page, and who do not exact that the cruel knife of 
the reckless and mercenary binder shall never shear a hair's-breadth from width or height ; 
who do not consider whether the fair white space of the outer and lower margins shall he 
precisely twice as full as the inner and upper margins ; and who take no care that the width 
of the page of type shad be strictly one-half of the length of the diagonal of the page. There 
are not a few to whom these niceties are unknown — not a few in these United States and not 
a few in England. 

“ Except a useful pamphlet of 1 Transactions,’ the ‘ Knickerbocker’s “ History of New 
York’" was the only publication of the Crolier Club during the season of 1885-86 ; and 
during the next winter the club confined itself to the printing of certain of the lectures 
delivered before it The first of these had been by the President, Mr. Robert Hoe, on 
‘ bookbinding as a Fine Art,’ and it was the first to appear as a book. When Mr. Hoe 
spoke before the club, he illustrated his remarks by specimens of the work of many of the 
most noted hinders, all selected from his own library, photographs of which were thrown on 
a screen by the stere-oplicon ; and the published lecture is made more valuable by sixty- 
three ‘Bierstadt arlotypes’ of these bindings of Mr. Hoe’s. Although the plates reveal the 
extraordinary richness of the lecturer's collection, not all the examples were worthy of re- 
production ; and, no doubt, more characteristic illustrations might have been procured had 
a call been made for the best specimens obtainable from other members of the club. 

“ The most important publication of the Club, even more important than the * Knicker- 
bocker,’ is that which it has now in hand, and which is no '.ess than the ‘ Philohiblon ’ of 
Richard de Bury. The good Bishop of I >urham holds perhaps the foremost place among 
all British book-lovers, just as Grolier holds the foremost pace among all French hook- 
lovers ; and it is most fit and appropriate that a company of American book lovers named 
for the Frenchman should choose for reverent reproduction the masterpiece of the 
Englishman.’’ 



£i Zacbnsborf Ktnbinfl. 

There can be little doubt about the beauty of design and execution displayed in the plate 
facing this page. It is a photo -litho of a binding by Zaehnsdorf, the book being a Japanese 
paper copy of Marius-Michel's “ I -a Relieur Fran^aise.” The artistic Grolieresque inlay is 
accompanied by an elaboration of free-flowing curve, full of grace, blending iierfectly and 
naturally, and forming a complete side such as it is uot a common thing to look u|>on. 
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©riginaitt? in Booh Decoration. 

Diedrich Dknkiiakd makes the following remarks in an American contemporary: — 

“ The amateur is nothing if not original. He bites his thumb at Eve, Le Gascon, 
Patleloup, Derdme, Payne, Bedford, Rivifcre, Matthews, Bradstreet, and Slikeinan. They all 
were or are mere copyists of copyists. Just at present a certain English amateur art-binder 
is creating quite a stir in I-ondon, rather, however, by the brilliancy of his ideas than of his 
execution. There is no desire here to sneer at Cobden-Sanderson. His undoubted intel- 
ligence entitles him to a hearing. Whether his execution, as charged by some of his critics, 
is poorly ‘ finished imbecility ’ or not need not here become the subject of discourse. 

“To his principles, then, or, more correctly, to some of them in relation to cover 
decoration. According to him, bookbinding is homage ; the cover of each book should be 
the keynote of its contents ; it should express the author's theme ; it should be quite dis- 
tinctive. Let these utterances be taken up seriatim. 

“ If Cobden-Sanderson means to affirm that the artistic decoration of a book-cover is 
homage paid to the author, the position is so puerile, there is such a reductio ad absurdum 
implied in the proposition, that it scarcely demands a moment's consideration. 

“If art-binders are to be called upon to prick the sides of their genius hardly or softly 
in accordance with the merits of the author, then, as in the Middle Ages, bibliopegy should 
pour out its richest blessings ui>on copies of the Scriptures, missals, breviaries, &c., and 
Voltaire and Paine should be bound in the murderer's skin, dyed black and tooled in 
sulphurous hue. 

“ ‘ The cover of each liook should be the keynote of its contents,’ says this immature- 
pardon, amateur— art-binder. The only 1 keynote ’ necessary in an artistic cover decoration 
is the title of the book. If the owner's intelligence is not fine enough to distinguish this 
keynote, no emblems, no pictures, no object drawings will help him much. Ignorance has 
stabbed his intelligence past recovery. 

“ Pray, what could possibly be the bibhopegistic keynote of a copy of Shelley’s poems ? 
If a lyre be chosen, shall it also be set upon the binding of a copy of Longfellow? True, 
these men both wrote poetry, but who will be the gainer by having that fact pictured on the 
covers of their books ? But this art binder goes even still further. He maintains that the 
‘ motive ’ of the binding should ‘ express the author’s theme.' 

“ ‘ Author's theme I ’ 

“ Think of the blank look of wonder that would come upon the face of a Michel, a 
Zaehnsdorf, or of a Bradstreet binder were some customer to hand him a Shakespeare, a 
Goethe, or an Emerson, and say : — 

“ ‘ Please let your binding express the author's theme ! ’ 

“ A modest request, indeed I That binder would have steady occupation for the rest of 
his life. 

“ Going from bid to worse, Cobden-Sanderson also insists that bindings should be dis- 
tinctive. Now, if he means that a certain colour should be assigned to divinity, another to 
poesy, another to philosophy, &c., there ran be no possible objection to such a broad dis- 
tinction. But, of course, such is not his idea. He will have it that the cover-decoration of 
a Milton, a Boccaccio, a Huxley, a Cooper, or a Brel Harte should be distinctive — that is, 
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that the design should in some way shadow forth the nature of the contents. The only 
possible way in which this can be done would be by having recourse to emblematic or 
pictorial representation of some one or more of the ideas set forth in the book — that is, the 
virtual transformation of the covers of books into signboards. This may be denied. It may 
be claimed that all the text is expected to do is to suggest a ‘ motive,’ which is then worked 
up into a design. But, after all, is it not mere object-teaching more or less veiled ? Who 
wants the covers of his * Walton ’ ornamented with strings of fish ? Who asks to have a 
tomahaw k motive spread over his * Cooper ' ? Who desires to see his ‘ Bancroft ’ decorated 
with American eagles? The styles of book decoration followed by the best French, English, 
and American binders have become crystallized, so to speak, as embodying the world's best 
judgment in the art of cover ornamentation. True, the designs used by Michel, Zaehnsdorf, 
or Matthews are not ‘ original ’ with him ; but the execution is original, and that is the great 
point overlooked by this English theorist. When Cobden-Sanderson is able to tool a single 
fanfare design as well as the best French binders, Americans will cross the ocean and 
Frenchmen the Channel to give him books to decorate. It is ail a question of technical 
skill. It is an easy matter to stand over an assortment of petits fers and theorise. Anybody 
can do that. But when it comes to picking up the tools and working out a Dcrdme border 
with execution brilliant enough to satisfy competent judges, imagination doesn’t help a bit” 

Specimens of Clotb ffilochino. 

As we intimated in our last, owing to the extraordinary pressure existing at most of the 
cloth-binderies, it was impossible to prepare some of the cloth-binder’s specimen plates in 
time for issue in the December number. We accordingly held over the collection, and have 
since decided to publish them singly, that is, one specimen plate with each future number 
of the Bockbindtr. We shall continue to do this so long as leading houses are willing 
to contribute examples. This system, we believe, will render the numbers more attractive, 
and will give each plate a fairer opportunity of being judged upon its merits. 

As will be seen in due course, the specimens being prepared are representative of the 
leading styles of design in cloth-work. We have not attempted to secure representations 
of Christmas booklet covers, as these are too infinite in variety to ever be represented 
by a few examples, but our endeavour had been to obtain such sjrccimens of blocking 
as are creditable from the binder's point of view. It must be remembered that the design 
itself is not a thing with which the binder should generally be credited or discredited ; 
it is rather the execution of the design upon the cloth cover that immediately concerns him. 
Some of the leading binderies, however, are also responsible for the design itself, as will be 
seen by the notification upon the sample given this month. 

Messrs. Smith Brothers contribute the sample given with this issue ; it is the design that 
encased the we. 1 known Lotos series of volumes It appeared mostly upon vellum piper, 
and looks equally well upon either that or the pale blue used in the plate. As an all-over 
pattern it is highly effective, and the design generally is more in accordance with the 
accepted principles of book -cover ornamentation than is usually found in cloth-work. The 
grace and freedom of the floral scroll-work in gold on the back and portion of sides are so 
pleasing that any finisher on the look-out for a suggestion might well make a note of this work. 
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a IPistt to Messrs. fiprc ani> Spottiswoc&cs'. 

A Nonconformist Journal describes a recent visit to Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoodes’, the 
Queen’s Printers. We give a short extract : — 

“At the Bible factory in Shacklewell Lane, D.dston, where about seven hundred men 
and boys and one hundred women and girls are employed, may be seen ihe whole of the 
processes through which a Bible passes, from the time the fair white paper is delivered from 
the mill till it leaves the factory a handsomely-bound book [Kicked in a neat cardboard box. 
It is one hundred and fifty years ago since this factory was established, and during nearly the 
whole of that time this Bible business his been in the hands of the same family. There is 
a curious history about the building of the place, for one hundreil and fifty years ago the 
paper duty was in existence, and, although the printing of Bibles was exempt from this 
obnoxious duty, the firm were not allowed to carry on that trade in the City of London, where 
the paper might easily be smuggled in for the printing of other lxroks than the Bible ; and so 
it came to pass that the Bible factory was set up away in the country at Shacklewell, for there 
was then no habitation anywhere near. The Shacklewell of one hundred and fifty years ago 
differs as much from the Shacklewell of to-day as the printing of a Bible of that period differs 
from one of our present Bibles. Still greater, of course, is the contrast between the first 
complete Bible published in England by Miles Coverdale in 1535, and the splendid 
Variorum Bible. 

“The folding and stitching is done by women and girls. In a long anil lofty room, in 
a blaze of gaslight, sit about one hundred girls and women at four benches. The two 
outside rows are folders, the two inside stitchers. Silently and swiftly the work goes on, 
while an elderly woman acts as overseer, and superintends the giving out of the work. 
Another room is provided for them, in which they cook and eat their dinners. The work- 
room is a well lighted and well-ventilated apartment. Machinery is excluded, only one 
young woman stitching by machinery. The binding department comes next. Here there 
are no less than sixty most interesting processes to be seen. First, however, we turn aside 
to peep at the store-room, in which an immense stock of morocco leather is kept ready for 
the binders. There are English, French, German, and Levant skins, of all shades and 
qualities, and a delightful smell pervades the apartment. At the entrance to the binding 
shops there are piles of unbound Bibles, with uncut and ungilded edges ; at the other end 
the finished article. If space permitted we could describe many of these skilful operations ; 
how one man presses the books in a machine to make them solid and compact ; how another 
cuts the edges, another gilds them, another rounds the hacks ; how one man cuts the morocco 
leather into the right shape for the rovers, and another stamps the gilded lettering and 
ornamentation upon it, while his neighbour raises the bands at the lack. But all this would 
take pages. These workmen are skilled hands, and some of the machinery is very interesting. 
One machine with a small cylinder, the surface of which is like smd-paper, makes 
23 oo revolutions a minute, and is used to scrape the leather covers thin in particular 
places where thinness is required to make the book neat. The best Bibles are sewn 
throughout with silk and by hand. When the covers have been sewn on, the finishing 
touches are soon given, and all that remains is to [Kick each hook in a neat cardboard box 
and send the stock to the warehouse in the City." 
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Wk beg lo introduce to our renders, by means of the accompanying sketch, the most 
recent occupints of the Bookbinders’ Asylum. These three, with another who was too 
unwell to sit for his portraiL were the elected at the last ballot out of thirty-two candidates, 
and are now secure anil comfortable in their new quarters. 

The lady in the centre of the sketch is Clara Chap|>c!l, and we trust she will pardon our 
mentioning that her age is sixty years. She formerly resided at Peabody Buildings, Stamford 
Street, and has been a sufferer from chronic bronchitis for six years. She was qualified for 
election by nineteen years’ subscription to the Society. Upon her right sits James McBride, 
who has just about completed his three-score years and ten. For some time he lived in 
King Edward Street, Islington, and of late years has suffered from a complication of diseases, 
including rheumatism and defective sight. He was able to earn a few shillings per week, 
which was supplemented by a City society. However, he and his wife had subscribed to the 
Society for many long years, and he was fully deserving the shelter of the Asylum for his 
closing ye irs. The other gentleman included in our sketch is Charles Mundy, aged sixty- 
three, a former resident of Gray’s Inn Road. He was unable to earn anything at all by 
reasjn of the loss of his left hand, a fractured ankle, am! rheumatic gout and asthma. He 
aid his wife had subscribed close U]>on ^15 to the Society. The absent one is John 
Ew ing, who was elected upon the qualification of forty-four years’ subscription to the Society. 
Heart-disease and general debility have rendered him too weak even for a few moments to 
sit m the sun and complete the quirtette elected last year. 
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When it is rememliered that the Society was only able to elect four out of the thirty-two 
deserving candidates, we think the api>eal for help in the matter of the Renovation of the 
Asylum Fund will not be an appeal made in vain. Those in London can assist by simply 
attending the banquet to be held at the Holbom Restaurant on the 26th, and there are many 
in the provinces who might make it convenient to be in London on that date. 

We may add that Sir Albert Kaye Rollit, LL.D., M.P., has kindly consented to 
preside at the banquet, and the first list of honorary stewards consist of the following gentle- 
men Major G. Lambert, J. V. Whitaker, Esq., C. Awdry, Esq., J. A. Lewis, Esq., 
R. Bagster, Esq., G. Cross, Esq., J. M. Dent, Esq., Messrs. Berry & Roberts, H. C. 
Heinrich, Esq., Henry Hill Hodgson, Esq., W. Johnston, Esq., W. G. Pcnton, Esq., 
W. Clowes, Esq., Messrs. B. Collins & Sons, G. Riviere, Esq., W. C. Stiaker, Esq., 
J. G. Turney, Esq., T. Yardley, Esq., Messrs. Winterbottom & Son, Messrs. Leighton, Son, 
and Hodge, H. A. Eadie, Esq., S. H. Epstein, Esq., N. J. Hill, Esq., Edward Knight, Esq., 
E Newman, Esq., G. Redway, Esq., J. Shepherd, Esq., J. W. Suttley, Esq., Messrs. Wilson 
& Bentley, H. Stevens, Esq., G. Cottrell, Esq. 

Hit Hmcrican’s Collection of jfinc BinMnas. 

In an article which lately appeared in the New York Evening Post , the following well-merited 
praise was bestowed upon Mr. Avery's books : — 

“ Samuel P. Avery, whose library is a casket of bookmakers' jewels, is particularly happy 
in that his books present a complete object lesson in the art of bookbinding. He has illus- 
trations of the first books that were bound in oaken boards, covered with vellum or hogskin, 
decked with bosses, and closed with clasps of metal ; the catenati that were attached to their 
shelves in the library rooms of hospitable monasteries, with chains of such length that readers 
could sit on the three-legged stools ‘ in fashion square or round,' as Cowper says, and read 
at ease the masterpieces of handicraft that came with and followed the Renaissance. He has 
also books that were bound for Demetrio Canevari, physician of the Pope, courted by Aldus 
for his learning and hissed by the rabble for his avarice, who wore rags that his books might 
be clothed in leather, stamped with an emblem of Apollo in his sun chariot of gold in a sea 
of silver. He has a book bound for Jean Grolier, which is an epitome of the art of the 
Louvre and Fontainebleau, as in the folio volume bound for Diane de Poitiers that mates 
it is an expression of the whole art of the Chateau d’Anet — simple elegance, too, but with a 
vague impression of femininity in the style of its crescents, quiver, and arrows, Roman 
monogram and arabesques. He has books bound for the austere historian De Thou, in his 
favourite citron-coloured leather, wearing no other decoration than his coat-of-arms. There 
are books also that were bound for Marie de Medicis, the Queen of Henri IV. ; for Marie 
Leczinska, Queen of Louis XV., one of which is annotated by Iouis XVI. in his own writing 
when in prison in the Conciergerie ; books bound for kings of Scotland and England, and 
Princes of Wales ; for Prince Eugene ; and books bound for himself, which none excel, for 
Marius-Michel, having written authoritatively on the art of bookbinding, had to teach by 
example as well as precept. And Gruel, having followed the example of Marius-Michel in 
writing of his art, had to emulate then) in example and precept also in binding Mr. Avery’s 
copy of his work.” 
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Ibollow JBacfcs. 

Since wc arc being taught by the 
great binders of the future that 
the proper way to bind a book 
is to give it a hollow back, we 
have ventured to look around us 
for some further information upon 
the subject. It is held, we believe, 
by the new school that the book 
in the course of binding should 
be allowed to follow its own 
natural inclinations, and that these 
inclinations tend 10 a hollow back. It is further asserted that the usual round-back form is 
an antediluvian absurdity, only continued to-day because of the immense respect binders 
have for their predecessors in the craft of centuries ago. Now we were much struck with the 
air of Gospel truth that pervaded the publication of these statements, and, in order to clear 
up the last doubt, an ancient copy of the Gospels was brought to light. It was a copy that 
had evidently been Ivound some hundreds of years since with a hollow back; it had been 
allowed in the binding to follow its own inclinations, and, strange to say, had followed them 
ever since. The accompanying sketch represents this volume in its present happy condition, 
and we need hardly add that, after examining it, we have still a little doubt concerning the 
wisdom involved in allowing a book or anything else to follow its natural inclination. 

CUMiiq over Colour, 

During olden times it was customary to gild over other than red coloured edges, and very 
pretty effects were obtained. A bright green under the gold, for instance, was thought to be 
very beautiful ; the gold, while it toned the colour, did not hide it altogether, but its own 
richness and bri'liancy became more dazzling and charming through the verdant tints which 
faintly flashed or glimmered through it Another form of ornamenting edges was by working 
flowers or designs by means of two different shades of leaf, a deep one and a light one. The 
light gold being placed on the edges in manner described, a coat of size was rapidly and 
gently passed over it This second coat of size when dry was rubbed over with pdm oil, 
and the deep-coloured leaf used for the flower or design was laid on with chosen pallets or 
ornamented tools, which were first warmed at the finishing stove. This was called “gilding 
A la antique." 

Sometimes volumes were gilded after their edges had been previously marbled. In such 
eases the edges were not overcharged with colour. After pressing and burnishing, the size 
was hid on evenly amt lightly, so as not to disturb the colours or design of the marble 
pattern, ami then the gold was instantly put down and finished off in the usual manner. The 
marble showed through the gold and looked superbly beautiful. Dr. Dibdin, in his “ Biblio- 
grapher's Decameron," in speaking of this style of edge decoration, says it is “ the very luxury, 
the iii- plus ultra , of the bibliopcgistic art .’ — The American RwUmaker. 
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a British flDuseum BinMno. 

Title full-page illustration on the opposite page represents a binding now in the British 
Museum. It came from the library of Henry, Prince of Wales, son of James I., and is a fair 
example of the binding of the period. Although not an attractive-looking side, it is far from 
wanting in merit, and in the original is a somewhat striking piece of work. The design 
involves the principles that in modem work often go far to produce a handsome and much- 
admired cover. 

propose!* Convalescent t>omc for BoolibinOers, printers, 

anb others. 

Just as we go to press, an invitation reaches us to attend a “ grand concert” at the Birkbeck 
Institute, Chancery Lane, on the 8th inst. The letterpress accompanying the list of artists 
and |>atrons (there seems to be no lack of either) informs us that this concert is the 
initiatory step in the formation of a fund for the establishment of a seaside convalescent 
home and sanatorium for members of the printing, binding, and stationery trades. The 
necessity for this movement is explained in the following manner : — 

“ There is, however, to the instinctive independence of the skilled artizan no more 
repellent feeling than to trccome the recipient of hospital or charitable funds. He prefers to 
make provision for his needs. Cognisant of this feeling, a movement has been set on foot 
to establish a Seaside Convalescent Home for the Printing (Letterpress and Lithographic), 
Binding, Stationery, and Accessory Trades. The idea is a practical and tangible one, 
arrived at after mature deliberation. In formulating the scheme two thoughts have been 
distinctly before our minds. A glance at the Committee List will demonstrate that we are 
uniting on a federal basis the various branches of our kindred trades in a common 
philanthropic object ; and that with such an union we are strong enough and willing enough 
to maintain a Convalescent Home of which our fellow craftsmen could avail themselves, 
without in any way encroaching on existing institutions more or less of a charitable- 
character. We may here be permitted to recall that in round numbers there are r 8,000 in 
the trades we represent, and if 6,000, or one-third, would contribute, say is. (td. a year, or 
even one half|>cnny a week, a revenue would accrue sufficient to send to the seaside a very 
large number of patients." • 

We may add that the Committee includes Mr. R. W. Minter (Chairman Ixrndon 
Society of Compositors) as Chairman; Mr. D. I). Leahy, Secretary Machine Managers, as 
Vice-Chairman; Mr. J. Baker, President Bookbinders and Machine-Rulers’ Union; 
Mr. T. K. Powell, the Secretary of the same body ; Mr. G. Reid, Consolidated Bookbinders' 
Society ; Malcolm Campbell, Secretary of Amalgamated Society of Lithographers ; and 
representatives from the I-omlon Society of Lithographic Printers, etc. 

“ The constitution of the movement is to be submitted to a meeting to be held at the 
White Swan, New Street Square, E.C., on Saturday, February 2 a, 1890,31 7.30, p.m. to which 
every chapel and workshop is invited to send a representative, so that the proposed Home 
may be made worthy of the great name it bears — a name whose memory wdl live as long as 
the English language is spoken." 

We reserve any judgment ui>on this new pro|K>sal until Incoming more thoroughly 
acquainted with the Committee's detailed proposals. 
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Stampct^lcatber JMn&tnfi. 

The opposite plate is a photo-litho of a stamped-leather binding by Nicholas Spieriuck, a 
binder, who died at Cambridge a.d, 1546. Spieriuck belonged to a Netherlandish family of 
bookbinders, and he brought with him to Cambridge several panel stami® with which he had 
adorned his book-covers prior to arrival in this country. The book shown is in the possession 
of Mr. Gordon Duff. 



®ur Competition. 



We are enforced to hold over the particulars and awards in connection with our second 
comjxitition. The principal reason is that only a very few volumes had been sent in suffi- 
ciently in time for the judges to give their awards. This was undoubtedly due to the fact 
that we arc now in the busiest season of the year, while the immense amount of sickness 
existing has rendered it almost impossible for many houses to cope with the orders in hand. 
However, we shall next month give the judges’ awards upon such volumes as have been sent 
in, and also announce the conditions of our third competition. 

Concerning our first competition, we have received two letters which we feel will be 
most fairly dealt with by publication. 



To the Editor of The Bookbinder. 



January 7, 189a 



Dear Sit,— I was surprised to find in The Bookbinder of December 31, under (he head “Our 
Competition,’' a book. No. 6 in your ILt, stated as having been forwarded by J. Bakt r, and finished by 
H. Pym, and bound in the binding department of “ Mudie’s Select Library"; at least, that is what I 
understand by the name uf our firm being put under the heading of “ Employer." 

I entirely disavow all knowledge of this. J. Baker is employed as a cloth hand in our firm ; the finisher, 
H. Pym, wc know nothing of. The book was neither forwarded nor finished here. 

Dad I been asked to allow of a book being bound for the competition 1 should most likely have consented. 
I was not asked ; so entirely disavow this one. 

I shall be glad if you will mention this in your next Bookbinder, as the affair is no credit to us. 

Yours tiuly, 

Thos, Scott 



(Manager of Bookbinding Department). 

P.S.— Will you let me point out to you that in your original notice of the competition, in The Book- 
binder of October, 1889, you say you will publish the names of competitor*, with their addresser. Instead of 
tliat, you publish the names of their “employers." Yet you state that employers shall not compete.— T. S. 



January 17, 1890. 

To the Editor of Tltl Bookbinder. 

DEAR Sir, — I t has come lo my knowledge that a letter has been sent you in reference to the part 
taken by me in your binding competition. 

I therefore beg to state that the conditions as printed in The Bookbinder have been faithfully 
adhered to. Mr. Thorlcy (foreman) saw the book in its various stages, and subsequently showed it to Mr. Scott 
(manager). If it has caused any disappointment I am not responsible for it ; and with the result of competition 
am quite contented to leave it with the judges appointed. 

I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 

Joseph Baker. 
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fIMnutcs of tbc flDontb. 



Mr. Robfrt Parian, who up to a few months 
since was the senior partner of Messrs. Griffith, 
Farran & Co., died at his residence, Surbiton. He 
had been ailing, and more or less an invalid, for 
upwards of two years. 

An Appeal to Youno Men. — T he joint Trade 1 
Committee of the Societies of Journeymen Bookbinders 
have issued a circular urging all young men who have I 
been working at any branch of the bookbinding trade in 
Ixmdon, anil who may not have served an a 'prentice- 
ship, to avail themselves of an “ act of grace,” and 
join one of the societies. 

The Book man’s Paradisic. 

There treasures bound for l.ongcpierre 
Keep brilliant their morocco blue. 

There Hookes' u Amanda ” is not rare, 

Nor early tracts upon Peru ! 

Racine in common as Rotrou, 

No Shakspere Quarto search defies. 

And Caxtons grew as blossoms grew. 

Within that Book-man’s Paradise. 

Asbestos for Book Covers.— The most singular I 
material for book making is proposed by Professor [ 
Casiagnatta, and partially carried out by Pro'essor , 
Burkham, of Brunswick. His idea was to make a 
book indestructible by printing in gold or silver letters 
upon tliin leaves of abestos, the binding to be of a 
thicker sheet of asbestos. Neither time nor fire could 
have any effect upon a volume of this kind and it 
might well merit the title of “ the lx>ok of eternity.” 
Lost. — A Lciptic firm of booksellers has lost in 
transit between that city and Munich a parcel of hooks, 
in which was a volume of unique character. It was 
an old Italian work bound in brown morocco, inside 
the cover of which was a manuscript letter of Savon- 
arola, signed, sealed, .and dated Florence, April u, 
1496. The parcel was dispatched last June, and, in 
spile of the hue and cry raised over it, it has not yet 
lx-en recovered, and dealers in second-hand books 
are now asked to help in tracing its whereabouts. 

The influenza epidemic has had a very serious 
effect upon the trade, as may be gathered from the 
following notice issued by a leading firm : — “ It is 
with much regret that Messrs. W. H. Broom & Rouse 
have to state that, owing to the sickness of nearly 
every one of their as-btants, prompt attention to 
orders, letters, See., has been, and still is, impossible. 
Messrs. W. H. B. & R, will do their brat under the 
circumstances, and trust that customers will bear 
with delay and inconvenience for the present.’’ 

Book Sizes.— T he quarto and octavo sizes for 
books held the sway for more than a century, but ! 
died out with George III. Works of great authors ] 
first came out in two-guinea quartos, and when the 1 
demand for these was satisfied the booksellers issued 
a cheaper edition in the form of octavos, which were I 
priced at about twelve shillings. At or shortly after 
the commencement of the present century the forms 
and sizes took a very decided turn, l2mo., i8mo. and ' 



1 Onto, becoming general. Books became very much 
cheaper and more portable ; the exquisite little series 
of Sharpe, Cooke, Bell and the like greatly influenced 
the book- buying world. The revolution in books 
which took place in the dying years of the last and 
earlier ones of the present century was of a magnitude 
greatly beyond what is generally thought. 

FUNERAL. — The remains of Mr. W. Payne, who 
carried on the business of bookbinder in Charter- 
house Square, were buried at Enfield. Deceased was 
well known in temperance circles, having in 1878 
occupied the position of Grand Worthy Patriarch of 
the London G. D. Order of Sons of Temperance. 
Since 1875 he had been Grand Division Trustee. 
Quite recently, in his capacity as president of the 
pension fund, he took part in a festival given at the 
Ceres Restaurant in celebration of the successful 
result of the recent special effort for the aged and 
infirm total abstainers. His illness was of a brief 
duration, the result of an internal injury sustained 
whilst gardening on Boxing Day. He was followed 
to the grave by a procession consisting of nearly three 
hundred friends, employees and members of the Order 
of Sons of Temperance. Mr. A. J. W. Duncan, the 
present Grand Worthy Patriarch, read the beautiful 
service of the Order over the grave. 

“ For ELS.” — The Bookmaker rays: “The use of 
* fords ’ (extra covers) might well be revived nows 
days, as they would prove very serviceable for the 
protection of albums, costly books of engravings or 
handsomely bound volumes of poems, which are apt 
to become damaged by lying on the table ; and as 
the covers might be mode highly ornamental, and at 
the same time be planned to harmonize with the 
decorations of the room in which the books are chiefly 
used, there need be no objection to them on the score 
of the muffiners, which might otherwise suggest itself 
in connection with such protective covers. A plush 
or velvet, lined with soft silk, would be very suitable 
for the purpose. The jxirtion of the cover upou 
which the binding rests might have a thin layer of 
wadding placed under the lining and the monogram 
of the owner or the title of the book might appro- 
priately be worked on the upper side.” 

Waterproofing Paper. — A patent has been 
taken out for a process intended to render paper 
impervious to the action of acids, water, air, Slc. 
The process is carried out as follows : A bath of 
bisulphide of carbon and gutta-percha is first pre- 
pared, sufficient bisulphide of carbon being used to 
dissolve the gutta-percha and form a solution. The 
paper is then immersed in this solution and left therein 
for twelve hours or more. The material is then re- 
moved and allowed to dry for two hours, after which 
it is pressed so as to cause the gutta-percha to form 
a solid coat upon the material. After being subjected 
to pressure the material is again allowed to dry for 
twenty-two hours, and the entire process is again re- 
peated. The material is then ready for use. 
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Crystal Finishing Varnish.— Among the 
bookbinders’ specialities which we are in a position 
to recommend to the trade, a foremost place may be 
taken by the article known as crystal finishing varnish, 
sold by Mr. Geo. Morris, of 256 City Road, E.C. 
The advantage of this varnish is that it does not 
discolour the gold and can be used upon li^bt calf 
without fear of leaving stains. Mr. Morris’s leather 
varnish also dries hard and with a brilliant gloss, 
while his cloth varnish has been recommended for 
giving a bright lustre to stationery cloth, leatherette, 
and for freshening up old books. The maker has 
evidently discovered some secret which he has hidden 
in his various Varnishes. Further, he claims to be 
selling a book -edge carmine which is an improved 
colour and requires no pas'e to work it up. It is 
said to give a richer finish to books than vermilion, 
and does not rub off. Tnis is an interest ng discovery 
for the bookbinder. 

The Paris Socrifri des Amis drs Livers.— 
Th s society declares that its aim is “ to publ sh books, 
with or without illustration, which, by their typo- 
graphic execution, or by their artistic selection, shall 
be an encouragement to the painters and to the 
engravers as well as a motive of emulation to the 
French printers,” and also, “to create a friendly 
feeling among all bibliophile* by means of freouent 
reunions,” The Society of the Friend* of Books is 
limited to a membership of fifty With an addition of 
twenty-five corresponding members non- resident in : 
Pari*. Ladies are eligible for membership, and the , 
first name on the list in alphabetical order is that of 
Madame Adam. Among tnc other members are the 
Duke d'Aumalc, M. lienri Beraldi, M. Henri Hous- 
sayc, M. Auguste Laugel, M. Eugene Paillet, Baron 
Roger Porlalis, and M. Octave U&ume. The sump- 
tuous tomes prepared with loving care and untiring 
toil by the Society of the Friends of Books arc known 
to all bibliophiles through the world as examples of 
the highest endeavour of the art of book-making in 
France to-day. 

Grolier’s Library.— HU library remained intact 
until 1675, when it was sold and scattered. The 
researches of M. Lc Roux dc Lincy, Grolier’s bio- 
grapher, enable us to declare that it wxs the library, 
not of a collector of literary varieties, but of a scholar 
who wished to have at hand the best books of his 
time. Apparently there were on Grolier’s shelves 
few or none of the books which, in M. Alphonse 
Daudet's sharp phrase, are "intended for external 
use only." Unlike many modern collectors, Grolier 
read the treasures he had garnered ; and their con- 
tents were worthy of the artistic casing he gave them. 
He was the comrade of the chief scholars of his time. 
Erasmus praised him ; and Aldus Manutius, the great 
printer, dedicated a book tohim. A friend of authors, 
editors, and publisher-printers, Grolier was not like 
the man scornfully referred to in Dr. Burton's “ Book | 
Hunter” as knowing nothing at all about books — 
unless, it might be, their insides. Grolier knew the ! 
insides of his books ; perhaps he knew them inside 
out, but he knew the outsides also ; and it is by the , 



1 outsides of his books that he is now best remembered. 
He was wary in his picking of copies, and he had a 
provision of fine paper whereon a special impression 
was made for him alone where the common edition 
I did not satisfy his fastidiousness. These chosen sheets 
I were then dad in lea* hex suits by the best landers of 
the day, who decorated them with designs full of the 
delightful freedom of the richest period of the Franco- 
Italian Renaissance. 

Book Edges. — There is often great misconception 
as to the proper meaning of the terms used in con- 
nection witn the description of l>ooks, and the follow, 
ing. taken from the brief definition given in the 
** Printers' Vocabulary of Trade Terms and Phrases, 
published some time ago, will correct this : — 

Cut Edges. — Books which have been cut all round 
perfectly smooth. 

Uncut Edges. — Edges not cut by machine or plough, 
but not necessarily unopened by a knife. 

Opened Edgts,- 1 - Books which have been opened by 
hand. 

Unowned Edges. — Obviously edges uncut, or un- 
opened. or untouched. 

Trimmed Edges.— Heads not cut or opened, but fore- 
edge and tails lightly cut or trimmed just sufficiently 
to make tidy. 

Untouched E iges. — When absolutely untouched. 

There are, in addition, several ways of treating 
edges, i.c., sprinkled, marbled, red and gilt edges, 
either all round or top only— the latter method a good 
one for hand-made papers, when the deckle edges 
arc retained on the tail and fore-edge. 

German Book Finishing.- A prominent German 
trade journal devoted to the interests of the binder’s 
art took occasion lately to speak in strong condemna- 
tion of the degeneracy of the national taste so manifest 
upon the outsides of so-called artistically-bound 
| German books. In particular it refers to the slavish 
1 imitation of old styles of ornamentation, the wholesale 
I repetition of scroll-work and crude and extravagant 
l decorative motives which arc heaped upon the covers 
I of the modern book by the art binder. As this frank 
and intelligent critic remarks, taste is a very peculiar 
thing, and its vagaries cannot always be accounted 
for ; but nothing can justify this merely physical 
adoption, this violent laying on of hands. According 
; to the authority quoted, the booksellers are the guilty 
arties in this matter. It is they who force the art 
inders to execute these technical hand-springs, these 
decorative somersaults, these ornamental tottrs deforce. 
In thus directing attention to a defective art instinct, 
it must not be inferred that German book decorators 
do nothing worthy of the name of artistic hibliopegy. 
Garish, overladen, heavily elaborate and elegant as 
many of the fine German bindings arc, yet such 
superb technical excellence is present in them that 
they often charm even while they repel. It would 
lie almost useless for craftsmen of any land to attempt 
to surpass (he beauty of their stamp work, the accuracy 
of their register, the infinite %'ariety of pattern and 
colour, the strength and evenness of the lettering. 
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Th* hie Dr. Lillleiltte bequeathed his extensive 
theological library to the diocese of Capetown. 

M«i Passmore Edwards has presented the 
Bethnal Green Free library with 10,003 volumes 
an J a cash gift of £50. 

Mr. C, Welch, the librarian, has just been elected 
a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. Another 
new Fellow is Mr. A. W. Tuer, of Leadcnhall Street, j 

The trustees of the British Museum have given 
orders to prepare a Tudor Exhibition to be shown in 
the King's Library. The collection will consist of 
manuscripts, prints, and books relating to the subject, j 

The friends and colleagues, at the Museum, of 
Mr. Geo. Bullcn, F.S.A., keeper of the Department 
of Printed B *>ks, are setting on foot a testimonial, 
which will be presented to him on his retirement at 
the close of this month after fifty years of active and 
assiduous service in the library. 

A HANDSOME oflcT has just been made to Streat- 
ham. Mr. Henry Tate, a Liverpool merchant, has 
intimated his intention of giving ,£5,000 to establish [ 
a Free Library. The ratepayers have agreed to accept I 
it, promising of course to maintain the institution | 
when it is founded. 

Walsh am How Free Library.— I t is intended 
to found a Free library for the use of the poorer in- 
habitants of Stepney, Whitechapel, and St. George’s- 
in- the- East, to be called the “ WaUham How Free 
Library.” The present Bishop of Bedford ( Dr. Billing) I 
considers the project calculated to do an immense 
amount of good, and the late Bishop (Dr. Wabham 
How) ha> consented to become a trustee. 

The library of the late Mr. Wilkie Collins was 1 
sold on the 30th inst. The books were modern, and 
lor the most pait in had condition ; but they add , 
well. The Library Edition of Dickens’s Works, with 
autograph letter in one from the author, fetched ^'14; ! 



the first edition of “Great Expectations , *£9 $ s- ; 
the first edition of “ Pickwick,” £j 1 5 *• **h© 

library realised about £200. 

The Bishop op Durham’s Library and MSS. 
— The Bishop of Durham has left his valuable library 
to the University of Dublin and to the Kelwyn 
Divinity School, Cambridge, the division of the books 
to be at the discretion of his* executors, who are 
Archdeacon Watkins, the Rev. G. R. Eden, and the 
Rev. J. R. Harmer. The copyright of his works and 
the residue of his estate, including his MSS., he has 
left in trust for church and school building and 
spiritual agencies in the diocese of Durham. 

There is no truth in the rumour of the proposed 
dispersion of Earl Spencer’s library at A1 thorp, 
Northamptonshire. It is a splendid collection, 
numbering over 50,000 volumes, and comprises some 
rare aud curious books. There are unique specimens 
of Caxton and Wynkyn de Worde, a Mniann Bible, 
an<l specimens of the finest work from the famous 
printers and bookbinder* of England and the Con- 
tinent. There is a copy of B xxaecio, for which the 
Marquis of Blandford paid £ 2, 260, and which Lord 
Spencer afterwards acquired for ^918. 

Public Libraries at Chelsea.— A new building 
for the library and reading-room of that portion of 
Chelsea known as Kensal Town was recently opened. 
The building, which is in the Harrow Road, contains 
spacious reading-rooms and a library with 5,000 
volumes on the shelves and ample spare for more. 
— The Rev. F. Relton, Chairman of the Commis- 
sioners, in an address to the imugural assembly, 
remarked that public libraries were no mere modem 
institutions, but that relics of book* in terra-cotta, 
catalogues and readers’ tickets had b--*cn disco vered 
in Assyria and Babylonia, and must have been in use 
about 700 or 800 B.C.- Addresses were delivered by 
several gen' lenten, and it was announced that Sir 
Charles Ddke had made a presentation of over £200 
worth of books, chiefly historical works. 



legal. 



Claim for Goods Sold. — Vickery v. Hughes 
and Kimbkr (Limited).— This was an action 
brought in the Lord Mayor’s Court by Mr. W. 
Vickery, a maker of bookbinders' presses, Ac., Devon- 
shire, against Messrs. Hughes A Kimhcr (Limited), 
who carry on business at Fetter Lane, as manufacturers 
of l>ookbinders’ materials, to recover £22 19s, 5*/., 
the price of certain goods made by the plaintiff for 
the defendants. The defendants paid the amount 
claimed into court, less a sum of 48 8/. 4 J., which 



f they claimed to deduct on the ground that certain 
| pressing boards supplied by the plaintiff were not of 
the quality ordered. Mr. Clavill Salter was counsel 
for the plaintiff, and Mr. Henry Kisch for the de- 
fendant. The boards forming the subject of dispute 
were ordered in July, 18S8. There were eighteen 
pairs in alL Oa April 24th of the following year a 
complaint was made by the defendants as to their 
quality, and the plaintiff agreed to a deduction of 
1 £2 tor., which sura, however, the defendants ulti- 
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The memorial stone of a public library at C helsea VELI.UM Binders and Machine Rulers’ Pen* 
has been laid. The building will cost ,£10,000. j sion SociETV. — The forty-eighth annual meeting of 
The accommodation will include a general nx>m for . the members of this society was held on Thursday, the 
220 readers a lending library with shelving for ! 20th in*t., at the Champion Hotel, Aldertgate Street, 
50.000 volumes, and a reference library for 50,000 when Mr. J. Spicer (of Messrs. James Spicer and 
volumes. | Sons) occupied the chair. 



free anb public libraries. 



Stoke Newington recently, by a very large 
majority, adopted the Public Libraries Act. 

Cripflecatb Library Scheme.— M r. G. W. 
Preston, Vestry Clerk of S». Luke’s, has received a 
letter from the Charity Commissioners, stating that 
the Commissioners intend inserting a provision in the 
draft “Cri.iplegate Scheme” recently issued, stipu- 
lating that so long as the governing Ixxly are paid or 
allowed an annual sum eiiual to the yearly interest 
of the parish of St. Luke » ill Busbys Charily, the 
Ixmelit of the lending branch of the proposed library 
shall be extended to the inhabitants of, and persons 
employed in, that parish. 

Toronto University Burnt Down. — The 
conflagration at the University of Toronto has resulted 
in the almost complete destruction of the buildings. 
The library, museum, and the dais and lecture 
rooms, with their contents, have alt Ircen destroyed, 
the only part of the university saved being the 
residence section anti a portion of the south-west 
wing, which, however, arc much damaged by smoke 
and water. The library contained 33,000 volumes, 
which are valued by the librarian at about 100,000 
dollars, and many of them cannot be replaced, borne 
hundred volumes only were saved. It is impossible 
to correctly estimate the total loss, but the building 
and contents are valued at 1,500,000 dollars. The 
total insurance amounts to only 160,000 dollars. 

Bethnal Green Free Library.— A n excellent 
concert was given at this institution by some students 
of the City of London School of Miuic. 



Free Library for Brentford. — M r. fames 
Bigwood, M.P., formally opened the new Free Public 
library at Brentford, i he library has been esta- 
blished at Clifdcn House, a spacious old mansion in 
the most populous part of tne town, by the Local 
Board with the a-srnt of the ratepayers who in 
public mc-ting unanimously adopted the Free 
Libraries Act alwut six months ago. Besides the 
library, the institution contains a large reading-r>om 
and offices in every way adapted for the requirements 
I of the public. 

Clsrkrnwell Free Library.— According to 
the second annual report of this lib ary, just issued, 
its popu'arity in 1889 evidenced the urgent necessity 
w hich exists for suitable and adequate accommodation 
Wing speedily provided. Hence steps have been 
taken for the erection of a permanent and handsome 
building on a site in Skinner Street, given by the 
Skinner's Comptny, which, it is hoped, will be com- 
pleted lieforc next autumn. As the cost of construc- 
tion and other expenses will exceed by ,£1,500 the 
amount the Commissioners are empowered to liorrow, 
the deficit is to be raised by voluntary suWription. 
The library contains $,676 books, of which 1,808 
were presented, and there w r ere 2,374 borrowers last 
vear. A tabular statement shows that the i sue of 
Looks was 46,905, of which 37,100 were works of 
prose Action, 2,516 of history and biography, 1,742 
travels, topogiaphy, and antiquities, 87 4 natural and 
mechanical sciences, 825 useful and constructive arts. 
The most popular authors of fiction were Scott, 
Dickens, Thackerav, Besa it, Black, and 51 rs. Henry 
, Wood. 



Correspondence. 

S., NOTTINGHAM, writes Could you tell me a wc«k solution of chloride of lime. If the latter, 

the liest way of cleaning the titles of old books? make a saturated solution of chloride of lime, a.d 

They arc very old, and the ink from the plate has when clear take one drachm of the saturated solution 
stained the litle-page. In Part IX. of The Book- to a quart of boiling water, and in this immcr«c the 

binder there is a receipt for cleaning engravings ; plate. When the sheet has been cleaned by on ■ or 

would the same receipt apply to such cases, if not, • other of these processes then thoroughly rinse it in 
could you send a receipt for same!’* water and size it down again to the colour of the 

[We will do our best to instruct the writer upon book.] 
what he might do. Had w-c the volume before us, our 

directions might be more exact and definite. To A. M. F. Paisley asks for certain advice upon 
Ixrgin with, put the p*ge through boiling water ; if , book-edge gilding and the purchase of tools. If he 
this does not do, try passing it through a solution studies our advertisements be will fi».d several firms 
of alum and water (one pound of alutn to a gallon of 1 advertising such tools as he wants, and we would 
water), or salt and water (a handful of salt to a gallon also refer him to articles upon gilding in earlier 
of hot water). If the difficulty still remains then try numliers of The Bookbinder for the other informa- 
a drachm of muriatic acid in a pint of hot water, or tion lie seeks. 
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BOOKBINDERS’ SPECIALITIES. 



DOOK-EDGE CARMINE, the finest 

of all coloars for Red Edge* ; requires no 
paste, doe* not rub oft Powder to make one pound 
of Colouring, 3/6. 

CLOCKING INKS FOR CLOTH. 

Quick Drying and unusually Brilliant, in all 
Colour*, in Idb. Tins. 

CLOCKING POWDERS, specially 

fine, for blocking Cards and Tickets, also for 
blocking on Leather, Cloth, Silk, &c. 

TJNTARN ISH ABLE SILVER 

LEAF. This Leaf will not tarnish no matter 
how exposed, and works as well as ordinary Silver, in 
all sires from 5| to 5 inch Square. Sample loo, 2/6. 

HOLD LEAF SUBSTITUTE for 

cheap finishing and blocking. Very thin, cut* 
easily, and is a rich deep colour. Sample 500 packet, 
7/3- 

CGG ALBUMEN. The finest make 

for finishing. Brings up the gold brighter than 
fresh white of egg. Sample Jib., I /6. 



COOKBINDERS* LEATHER 

VARISH for Letterpress and Stationery 
Bindings. This Varnish is an improvement on any 
other in the market ; it dries instantly with a Hard, 
Brilliant Gloss. Sample J-pint, 2/3. 

COOKBINDERS' CRYSTAL FIN- 

ISHING VARNISH docs not discolour the 
gold or pale calf. J pint sample, post free, 2/9. 

PLOTH VARNISH. Very excellent 

^ for giving just a nice lustre to cloth or furbishing 
up otd books. Sample J-pint, 2/6. 

ANTI-TARNISH FLUID. Metal 

Leaf keeps like Gold Leaf with a coat of this 
over it. Can be used on Enamel Cards, Cloth, 
Leather, &c. Half- pint, parcel post, 2/3. 

MARBLING COLOURS. Brilliant and 

Deep Lake, the easiest of all Colours to work. 
Sample ounce, 1/6, also all other Marbling Colours 
and Gum Dragon. 

DULING-INK POWDERS in all 

** Colours. Sample packet to make one quart of 
finest Ruling Ink, i/». 




50, (TTl HOAD, LOIDOI, K.C. [Near the Bridge.) 

|Pie— e W'.wa this Journal. 



LE Silver, ant> 3nh XHocherg, 



THE CHEAPE8T HOUSE IN LONOON FOR TRADE WORK. 

* 10, FORE STREET, CITY, E.C. * 



16 it V 

GOLD AND SILVER LEAF AND GOLD BEATERS' SKIN MANUFACTURERS, 

import trs of fljjronze Jlototstro anb foreign (Rolb Ttnf. 

52, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C. 



JOHN II. GARTSIDE & CO, Limited. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

BOOKBINDERS’ CLOTHS, 

41 , CHEAPSIDE, EC, LONDON. 

& 0 , FOUNTAIN STREET, MANCHESTER. 
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FREDERICK ULLMER, 

^Manufacturer of lloohbinbmg ptatbinerg & plat trials. 

STANDARD WORKS: 

CROSS STREET, FA RRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 

ILLUSTRATED LIST OF PRICES SENT FREE. 



Wm. armitage. 
Silver. 

IMITATION GOLD AND ALUMINIUM LEAF 

IK ALL SIZE;. 

BRONZE POWDERS IN ALL COLOURS. 
240, 0iiD JSt'REEV, London. E.C. 



H. SILVERLOCK, 

; - (LMfflrotnptr anb Sttrtolgptr, 

92, BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.F., 

AND 

79, KNIBHTRIOER STREET. DOCTORS COMMONS. LC. 

F.lfttrvt socially firtfixrtd Jor Bcvkbin irri and 
Blocktni 



I II -f 1 ’ "‘""’" I V- i... 




BOOKBINDERS BLOCKS. TOOLS. ROLLS. &c 




MINTON & CASEY. 




The Bookbinder. 

Ad Illustrated Journal for Bookbinders. Librarians, and all Lovers of Books. 

PREPAID SUBSCRIPTION, POST FREE, 

FIVE SHILLINGS PER ANNUM. 

London: Wm. CLOWES & SONS, Limitid, ij, Ciiarino Cross, S.W. 
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LONDON. W.C. 






PREPAID ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Under this heading small prepaid advertisements of two lines will be inserted at a charge 
of eighteen pence ; after two lines the charge will be a shilling per line. 



H J. FENTON, BOOKBINDERS’ BLOCK AND TOOL CUTTER, 6, WINE 

• OFFICE COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 



G DE LACEY AND SON, BOOKBINDERS’ TOOL, BLOCK, AND LETTER 

• CUTTERS, 43, SECKFORD STREET, CLERKENWELL, E.C. 



L OUIS BROTHERS (Successors to the late J. Martin), Book and Bevel Edge 
Card Gilders and Gold Blockers, ti8 & 119, Great Saffron Hill, EC Established 1836. 



T MARKS & CO„ BOOKBINDERS’ BLOCK AND TOOL CUTTERS, 7, ST. 
J • PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.C. 



F KNIGHTS, BOOKBINDERS’ BLOCK-CUTTER, AND PHOTO-ZINCO 

• ENGRAVER, to, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. Established 1877. 



R FAIRBROTHER, BOOKBINDERS’ BLOCK AND TOOL CUTTER, AND 

• GENERAL BRASS ENGRAVER, 17, GOUGH SQUARE, FLEET STREET, CITY, E.C. 



M ADDIN & SELMAN, ENGRAVERS, BOOKBINDERS’ TOOL CUTTERS, 

AND DESIGNERS, BEVEL LETTERS, Ac., 41, SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C. 



N IX & GRAY, BOOKBINDERS’ TOOL, BLOCK, TYPE, AND STEEL LETTER 

CUTTERS, 108, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 



B ennett bros., bookbinders and publishers’ engravers, 

DESIGNERS, BLOCK AND TOOL CUTTERS, 3, Bouverik Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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KAMPE & CO., 

ENGINEERS AND PATENTEES. 

" Rock ” Blocking and Inktn*r Pne, 
for Hand-Power. No. 4. 



B, DELLAGANA & CO., J^p, 

STEREOTYPE FOUNDERS, ELECTROTYPERS, AND PHOTO-ZINGOGRAPHERS, 

LONDON — 100 and 107, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street ; 48, Fetter lane, Holbom ; 
and 14, Bishopsgate Avenue, Camomile Street, E.C. 

MANCHESTER — 62 and 89a, Oreengate, Salford. LIVERPOOL— SZ5, Atherton Street. 

ELECTROS FOR BOOKBINDING AND BLOCKING PURPOSES. 

Cam te all farti of Ionian, I-ivrrpool, amt Manchester daily. 



THE BOOKBINDER. 

An Illustrated Journal for Book-Binders, Librarians, and all Lovers of Books. 



TERMS FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Prepaid Advertisements . — Under this heading small prepaid advertisements of two lines will be inserted 
at a charge of eighteen pence ; after two lines the charge will be a shilling per line* 

The terms far advertising an the Back page, and other pages of the Cover, are fixed at a special rate, and 
can be arranged by applying to W«. Clowes AND Sons, Limited, 27, Fleet Street, E.C. 

Advertisements must reach the Office by the 18th of each month. 



LONDON t PUNTED BY WILLIAM CLOWES AND SONS, LIMITED, ST AM TOED STREET AND CHAU NO CROSS. 



Working from tke Keel and making 
its own Staples. 

To stitch up to 3 *i&ths. 

Thau: machines can be supplied either 
to make one or two stitches at one biota. 

Or** 2000 Machines Strpruxn. 



! <■ JSPECIflLmEJS. *• 

The New "Tint. Block Process.” Lever Cutting Machine.*.. Calendering Machines for Gins* Corner Rounding Machines, 

The “little Bcautv” Automatic M ill board Cutters. ing Paper without Zmc Plates. with Self-Clamp motion. 

Wire- Stitching Machine, work- Paper Bag Cutting Machines. Back Hounding Machines. Ink Mills with Porphyry Rollers 

Ing from the Reel and macing 'team B1 ickiog Presses. Rutary Scoring Machine*. Self-acting Gumming Ma ch ine s 

its own Staples. Rotary Millboard Cutting Ma- Hot *ry Cutting and Souring working from the Keel. 

The Automatic Card Printing chines. Machines. Self-acting Colouring Machines, 

Machine. Rotary Card Catting Machine*. Iron Standing Presses. working from the Reel. 

“The Rock” Gold Blocking and Roiling Machines for Emit- Hydraulic Presses. Square Cutting Machines, to 

Inking Press. hinders and Paper Glasers. Lai ho. Presses. cut sheets from the KccL 

Guillotine Cutting Machines. Backing Machines. Copper-Plate Presses. Etc., etc. 

PRICES AND FURTHER PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION TO 

KAMPK & CO., 78 , High Holborn. London, W.C. 
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Hn JUustrateb journal for Booh ** Binders, 
Xtbrarlans and all Xovers of Boohs. 
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London: William Clouds & Sons, Limited , 13, Charing Cross , S.W., 
to whom Letters to the Editor may be addressed. 
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HOW READY. BY PERMISSION OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 



REMARKABLE BINDINGS 



BRITISH MUSEUM. 

A QUARTO BOOK, CONTAINING SIXTY-TWO MONOTINT PLATES REPRODUCED 
FROM THE ORIGINALS : AND FULLY DESCRIBED BY 

HENRY B. WHEATLEY, 

Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 

T HE DECORATIVE ART displayed on the covers of hooks from the ninth to the 

nineteenth centuries receives so much attention at the present time, that the projectors of this work 
have been induced to offer Bibliophiles one more important treatise on the subject ; and, by permission of 
the Trustees, have prepared an entirely new book on the most Remarkable Bindings in The British 
Museum. This volume contains monotint plates of sixty-two of the most splendid or most interesting 
examples of the Binder’s art in the Departments of Manuscripts and of Printed Books, photographed by the 
ortho-chromatic process. 

There arc twenty-four plates illustrating the finest book -covers in the Department of Manuscripts, and 
thirty-eight from the Department of Printed Books ; many of which were in the possession of Queen Katharine 
Parr, Henry VIII., Edward VI., Queen Mary, Queen Elizabeth, James L, and other monarchs. They also 
include examples of bindings executed in Italy for Maioli, Cancvari and Grolier, and in France for Henri II. 
and Henri III., Catherine de Mcdicis, President De Thou, Marguerite de Valois, and other celebrated 
collectors— showing the work of Nicolas and Clovis Eve, Le Gascon, Padeloup, Du Seuil, Monnier, and other 
noted craftsmen. 

Each of the sixty-two illustrations is accompanied by a full description of the book and its binding, 
written by Mr. Henry B. Wheatley, Author of Beo kb t md mg Considered as a Fine Art, who has also given a 
brief introduction on Bookbinding as it is represented at the present time in the British Museum. 

The volume is of large size, medium quarto, in order to give the plates their full importance, and is issued 
in the French style, broeht, with untrimmed edges and without saw-cuts at the back, so that it can be bound 
in morocco or any other material in its lull size. As the subject is one which does not appeal to the general 
public, a small edition of only 200 copies has been printed for Great Britain, and each copy has been numbered 
and will be delivered in rotation of order. 

An edition of 200 copies, with the descriptions printed in French, lias also been published by Messrs. 
Gruel and Engclmann, of Paris, at the same price. 

Twenty-five copies printed on superior paper and with illuminated initial-letters are issued with 
the sixty-two plates sur Japan ; and twenty-five copies will he prepared with coloured plates, which will be, 
as nearly as possible, representations of the original bindings. These coloured copies, as they will necessarily 
be expensive, will be supplied to Subscribers’ orders only, and cannot be ready till May. 

One hundred and fifty copies are offered _. { (“ latp^SX' M 3 J 6 

Twenty-five copies, with Plates sur Japan (tn Japanese paper covers} at 4 1 a 6* 

Twenty-five copies, with Coloured Plates [in Japanese paper covers) at 8 8 0* 

• All the English Edition u subrcribcd lor. 

The book is sold to Subscribers only. It xviU not be reprinted, and no copies will be sold 

at a reduced price. 



London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, Limited, 
St. Sunitun'j JSook, Jf ejltr I ant, ^flul Strat, €.€. 

Sold also by WILLIAM CLOWES & SONS, Limited, 13, Charing Cross; 
and E. G. CUNDALL, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS and all Communications respecting them should be sent to 
Messrs. W.M. Clowes & SONS, Limited, 27, Fleet Street , E.C. 


J. HEWIT & 


SONS, 






Banners, Carriers, & Leather 


Manufacturers, 


WV Nj-lKgr 





24, BRIDE LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
$)rrsscrs of glorotco, Calf, £taI,$oan, £hibrr, brscription of |ancs Iea%r 



FOR 



vellums, § BOOKBINDERS AND UPHOLSTERERS, 1 Britt 9 cm. i 

Parchment*, H R * “ i 

OLOTH, |, Wholesale and Export. § ( 

«*MU PAPEBS, I I 

BosikmOrts* I 

£imtoria. J MUELLERS ADD IMPORTERS OF RUSSIA HIDES. 



Jwiorits: 98, PAGE’S WALK, BERMONDSEY, LONDON, S.E.; & CITY TAN WORKS, EDINBURGH. 

ESTABLISHED I80«. TtDrnau { f T*"" 



Wal 



Established 1823. 



5 



Ten Prize Medals Received. 






WILSON, WALKER & Co., 

Sheepscar Leather Works, Leeds. 

LONDON WAREHOUSE : 4, LUDGATE CIRCUS BUILDINGS. 
BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER OF ALL KINDS. 

GLUE of various qualities ; also, POWDERED GLUE in cwt. bags, or 1-lb. and J.lb. packets. 

PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 
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Telephone Number, 3733. 



Telegram Addreee, ESSDB, London, 



JOHN S. DEED & SONS, 

•••••: SCcathrr 2HattufactumiS t = 

91, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W .. 

Moroccos, Roans, Basils, Skivers, Calf, Goat, Sheep, Russia Hides and 
Pig Skins of every description finished specially for Bookbinding. 

( GOLD MEDAL, PARIS UfllVERS/tL EXHIBITION, 1878. ) 

THE NEW AMERICAN "OOZE CALF," or “VELVET PILE" LEATHER IN ART 
COLOURS Full Particulars on Application. 

JOHN II. GARTSIDE & CO., Limited, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

BOOKBINDERS’ CLOTHS, 

-41. CHEAPS1DE, E.C., LONDON. 

«e, FOUNTAIN STREET, MANCHESTER. 




KARL KRAUSE, LEIPZIG, GERMANY, 

MACHINES^™; 

Bookbinding, Printing, and Kindred Trades. 
ESTABLISHED SINCE 1895. 

IN THIS SPECIALITY THK 

Largest Manufactory in the World. 

ANNUAL PRODUCT! DN 2,500 MACHINES. 



KARL KRAUSE, LEIPZIG^ 



F. PLUMMER & CO., 



ELECTROTYPERS, STEREOTYPERS PH0T0- 
ZINCOGRAPHERS, PHOTO - LITHOGRAPHERS, &c. 



1 ft 2, Goldsmith's Court, Oreat New Street, Fetter Lene, and 62 ft 63, Cow Cross Street, 
Farringdon Street, B.C. **♦ bookbinders' electros. <-> Established 1S45. 
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ANCIENT BOOKS. 



CMtorial IRotes. 

Althouch it has been in existence close upon threescore years and ten, the London 
Consolidated Society of Journeymen Bookbinders appears to possess more strength and 
activity than at any period of its career. The sixty-ninth annual rejiort is before us, and 
from it sc gather that there has recently been some little attempt on the part of certain 
employers to underpay, or to break through the scale agreed upon by both employers and 
employed a few years since. The society, however, has succeeded in nipping this dangerous 
intrusion in the bud. The authors of the report aptly remark : “ It seems difficult to believe 
that 31s. per week of fifty-four hours should be thought loo great a wage to be paid to skilled 
artisans, many of whom have wives and families to maintain.’’ We congratulate the society 
upon its smart defence of the rights and privileges of its members. 

The membership of the Consolidated Society has also increased during the past year, 
considerably over a thousand now responding to the roll-call This increase of memlrership 
has led to a corresponding increase of the society’s funds, and has enabled the management 
to purchase another ^,500 worth of stock, thus bringing the total value of the society’s stock 
up to 15,000. We heartily endorse the closing sentence of the society’s report : “It is 
hoped that during the present year prosperity may con :inue, and that as members of the 
same trade we may stand shoulder to shoulder, and show that labour as well as capital is 
essential to the prosperity and welfare of the people of which we form, in these days of cheap 
literature and free libraries, a very necessary i«rt.” 

The banquet held this month in aid of the funds of the Bookbinders’ Pension and 
Asylum Society was a great success. The evening was well spent in jubilant s|ieech and 
melodious song, while the collection made for the benefit of the society exceeded all expec- 
tations in its total result. Why should not this become an annual event ? 

VOL. III. — No. XXXIII. K 
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■QUorftsbop I&lbispcrtnfls. 

There is a considerable amount of questioning in some shops as to the precise 
meaning of ami reasons for certain papers which have been circulated, one an “ explanatory 
statement " respecting a “ Caxton Seaside Convalescent Home and Sanitorium,” and the 
other a reply thereto by the Chairman of the “ Morley House Caxton Wing” Committee. 
I wi 1 try to throw a little more light upon the matter, as both are addressed to the printing, 
binding, and accessory trades. 

In 1888 a provisional committee was formed with the idea of aiding in the extension of 
Morley House by adding a wing, to be called the “Caxton Wing,” for the benefit of the 
printers, binders, etc. A concert was held at the Birkbeck Institute in February, 1889, to 
float the scheme, and upwards of sixty pounds realised. By means of “ plates," collected at 
the Printers’ Auxiliaries, this sum was increased to nearly eighty pounds. In the meantime, 
by adding to their number in a nlher irregular manner, this committee grew into a larger body 
and commenced negotiations with Morley House as to terms, which were ultimately considered 
exorbitant if not prohibitory, and the majority of this irregularly enlarged committee decided 
upon formulating a new scheme. It is easy to economise on paper ; I have been tickled 
before by enthusiastic economists, who have done wonders in this way, but one was compelled 
to either laugh or cry when these plans were put into practice. After such experience, I have 
little faith in any plans for working a convalescent home more efficiently and cheaply than 
Morley House, where the only paid officials are the master, matron, and two servant!!. 



Having discarded the idea of helping Morley House, this committee kindly gave up the 
free use of the offices, gas, etc., of that Institution, and removed to a “ pub ” in New Street 
Square, but failed to take all the committee with them. Some continued to assert that 
Morley House was the object of their efforts, and that they were the real original Caxton Wing 
Committee, whilst those at the “ pub " called themselves the “ Caxton Seaside Convalescent 
Home and Sanitorium Committee," and merrily added to their numbers. Then each body 
wanted to use the funds raised by their joint efforts, until at last a proposal was made to call 
upon the original members of the committee to settle the question. The meeting passed a 
resolution to leave the money in the bank until a Caxton Wing to Morley House should be 
completed and opened for the benefit of the printing, binding, and accessory trades. It 
is hard to understand the cause for the nasty feeling which culminated in this dog-in-the- 
manger resolution, except upon the rumours of shop jealousy — in fact, a row between two 
printing offices. 

The trade would do well not to trouble further about either body, but to aid the 
Morley House Fund direct A debt of ^600 still lies a burden uj>on the Institution. In 
order to wq>e this off and raise a fund to extend the present home, a demonstration is being 
organized to consist of workmen's clubs, trade and benefit societies, to take place in June, 
when the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs will attend at the Albert Hall in State to help on the good 
cause. 
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Workshop Whisperings. 13 i 



Looking through the reports, I note how few of the shops in our trade subscribe. This 
is to be regretted, for I know of no institution in the country so deserving of hearty support- 
I hope, where they have not done so already, my readers will start a subscription-sheet 
through their shops ; also move the trade societies for an annual subscription, so that those 
who roam about the trade and do not stop anywhere long enough to subscribe, may at least 
have the chance for a letter should they need it. If you thus help yourselves I think it will 
encourage the employers to add to your efforts. Success to Morley House ! 



Now that the Pension and Asylum Banquet is all over, it is astonishing to learn of so 
many people who would liked to have been present, and who complain that the committee 
did not publish it more fully. We never dreamt there was so much money in the trade. One 
innocent said to me— “ I’d ha’ given five bob to ha' been there ! ” The tickets were half a 
guinea ! Really, gentlemen, you should have advertised a little more ; there is no knowing 
how many customers you lost * 



There is a practice existing which is not nearly so uncommon as it should be. It is the 
disposing of tickets for benefits by raffle, then buying them in at a cheap rate and selling again, 
or returning them as unsold tickets. This nefarious practice has been brought under notice 
in connection with the recent ticket benefit at the Adelphi, and it merits the fullest 
reprobation of the trade. Will-o'-the-wisp will not hesitate to expose any further well- 
authenticated cases of this kind, and really hopes this warning may help in the suppression 
of such despicable meanness in our ranks. 



Members of the B. and M. R. C. U. r re grumbling loudly at the bad arrangements for 
their last quarterly meeting, and the inadequate accommodation at their new home, the 
Sessions House Hotel. I have no doubt the executive will soon be able to deal with the 
pressure occasioned by the recent large increase of members. Patience, gentlemen ! After 
all a crowded meeting is a good sign. 



How uncomfortable the Thatched House was may be divined by the fact that members 
of the L. C. S. have been constantly complaining during this winter that the B. and 
M. R. C U. unemployed have been in the habit of going to Kirby Street to enjoy the 
warmth of the fire and the other comforts of the reading-room. 



The Pension and Asylum election will take place on Wednesday, April 1 3rd. The total 
number of candidates is thirty-one, of whom five are making their first application ; only four 
can be elected. I hope we may not see repeated the spectacle of the last election, when 
an almost unknown candidate was placed at the top of the poll upon her second application, 
whilst a man who has spent a great part of his life's energies in good work for our trade 
charities was left out in the cold. 

K 2 
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If it is not too late, I congratulate Mr. Henry Gillman, jun., on his appointment as 
Inspector of Bookbinding in the British Museum with X* 3 S P«r year f° r a start. I hope, 
however, the rumour that already he is thinking of giving up the I). W. S. is false. The 
man who can jump over people's heads so easily ought at least to remember those he leaves 
behind. 

Shutting out of view Mr. Gillman and his undoubted merits, if the British Museum 
authorities wanted a thoroughly useful and experienced man, why on earth did they impose 
•he absurd Civil Service examination, which by its age-limit, apart from educational 
questions, barred many of the most experienced and cajiable men from any chance ? It is 
almost impossible to find a really experienced man under thirty. I know of one examiner of 
binding who got his appointment in a suppositious contest with twenty-seven others. By 
his own admission, he had never seen a letterpress book bound, and had only worked in two 
shops, in one of which he served his time. Another was so hopelessly incompetent thit 
he had to be pitchforked into another job. Civil Service examinations are curious and wonderful 
things, especially when technical skill is the main requirement. As far as education is 
concerned, we have little chance to exercise it in the workshop. Plenty of our liest men 
would be puzzled with problems which schoolboys would gel over with a hop-skip-and-jump. 

By the death of Rosina, Mr. George Blackmore has lost his wife. She died of 
consumption, after some years of |>ainful illness, on March 2nd. She was known to the trade 
before her marriage as Miss Winter. I regret also to record the death of John Fuller, a 
member of the B. and M. R. C. U., from phthisis, aged 24 years, on February 28th, 



Not far from Kirby Street, indeed almost within the shadow of the House of Call, is a 
shop where, as usual, every man is a trade unionist, but their perceptions of the principles of 
trade unionism are extremely hazy and ill-defined. A few zealous ones have lately tried to 
mend matters by proposing periodical shop meetings, and succeeded in wakening some of 
the Rip Van \\ inkles to some extent, so that one fossil ejaculated in a sort of bewildered 
horror — “ Why, you’re trying to introduce trades unionism here 1 " What an intellectual 
triumph 1 

A smoking concert for the benefit of Mr. G. Baker was held at the Ironmonger’s Arms, 
St. I.ukes, on March tjth. A good many binders and the usual host of “ talent” attended. 
1 hope it was a financial success, for Mr. Baker has so often given his services as pianist 
that he deserves some recognition in his troubles. 

Hoity-toity ! What I have had to endure consequent upon the few brief notes of last 
month ! That mild banter has brought down such a flood of wrath that I almost feared to 
take up pen again. I have received some few hints, but they were not quite so full of 
that brotherly kindness and charitableness which it is desirable to embody in these comments, 
so they are left out. I assure my readers that no unfair criticism or personal spleen shall 
soil the comments of 

WllX-o’-THE-WlSP. 
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S3:>ohbtnJ>cr0’ pension anfc Hs?Ium Society. 

Jubilee Renovation Banquet. 

This important event took place on the 16th ulL and was a great success. Close upon 130 

guests sat down to an excellently-served banquet in the Venetian Chamber of the Holbora / 

Restaurant, and the result of the collection made was that more than the entire amount 

required (£350) for the renovation of the almshouses in Ball’s Pond Road, was subscribed. 

It may here be explained, for the benefit of our provincial readers, that the Asylum 
consists of nineteen small houses, situate in Islington. The ground on which they stand 
was purchased in 1840 for ,£550, this amount being subscribed principally by the work- 
people in the trade. 

The first five houses were built in 1843, and others added at intervals, the Asylum being 
completed in 1883. Total cost, about ,£5,500. The Bookbinders’ Asylum Society and the 
Bookbinders’ Pension Society (the latter having been established eight years before the 
former) were amalgamated in 1865. The first three inmates were elected in 1844. 

Since the commencement of the societies there have licen 15a pensioners and 88 
inmates, many of the pensioners preferring to live with their friends. The spare rooms are 
let to tenants, producing last year ,£183. The spare ground is let on lease, producing ,£40 
yearly, less income tax. The election of four ]>ensioners will take place April 23rd, making 
in all 38 ; just the number to completely fill the Asylum, were they all to go there. 

The pensions at the present vary from 1 if. to 6 s. weekly, according to the number 
of years the pensioner has subscribed, commencing with 6 s. per week for ten years’ 
subscription of 5 s. each, and an additional ix. jier week for ten years’ subscription after the 
first ten years. 

Sir A. K. Rollit, LL.D., M.P., presided, and was supported by, amongst others, Mr. 

Cowley lamlvert, M.P., for East Islington (the division for the borough in which the asylum 
is situate), LicuL Red way, Messrs. J. Diprose, F. E. Bailey, M. Bell, W. J. N. Brown, 

T. B. Chant, R. De Coverley, C. VV. Forward, C. W. Goddard, J. W. Zaehnsdorf, R. A. 

Goddard, Fincham, E. T. Richards, H. Roberts, C. Lewins, E. Gowing Scopes, and C. J. 

Collins (secretary). 

The chairman having suitably and well proposed the customary loyal and patriotic 
toasts, 

Lieutenant Redway responded for “The Army and Navy, and Reserve Forces.” 

Mr. J. Diprose propose! “The Houses of Parliament," referring in complimentary 
terms to the presence on that occasion of the esteemed and popular member for East 
Islington, Mr. Cowley Lambert, with whose name he coupled the toast. (Applause.) 

Mr. Cowley Lambert, M.P., who was cordially received, in responding, praised the 
artistic excellence to which the craft of bookbinding had now attained, and expressed 
regret that the gentlemen present were not set to bind Parliamentary papers, as the eye 
wearied of the eternal “ blue ” which covered them. (Laughter.) He was pleased to be 
present on that occasion, and to rejoice with them upon the jubilee to which their 
admirable and useful Asylum had attained. 
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The Chairman next proposed the toast of the evening, “ Success to the Bookbinders’ 
Pension and Asylum Society." He said of all the Acts which Parliament had ever passed 
for the benefit of this country, in his (the Chairman’s) opinion, none had contributed so 
much to the advancement, prosperity, and independence of the working-classes as those 
which had encouraged and fostered the formation and development of benefit and 
friendly societies, of which the Bookbinders’ Pension and Asylum Society was an admirable 
example. These societies were friends in the time of need ; they were friends which a man 
was entitled to claim for himself, they were friends which conferred the benefits without the 
mark of charity. (Hear, hear.) He was glad that it was not only the artisans themselves 
who provided for the future changes and chances of life ; that they were not alone in 
supporting that institution. They might not only well receive, but were entitled to claim the 
sympathy and the practical help of their employers, with whom they were associated in life. 
At the same time, it was satisfactory to find that the artisans did their share in maintaining 
their institution, and it was gratifying to know that the workshop collections had been 
so ample and creditable. Shaking as a social politician, he impressed upon employers not 
only the duty but the necessity of making themselves sympathetically acquainted with the 
people amongst whom they lived and who laboured for them. There were questions now 
in the air which, unless they were met in a sympathetic spirit, might prove full of dinger. 
It was only by employers taking a sympathetic interest in their woikpeople, by iheir looking 
at public matters from the workman's point of view as well as their own ; it was only by the 
employer convincing the employed that they had not only an identity of interest, but 
an identity of thought and feeling ; it was only by discarding at times some dry and 
economical theories, and letiing human nature and the hunun heart intervene in the 
affairs of life ; it was only by such means that complete conciliation and concord between 
class and class, between empl >yer and employed, between those who made and earned and 
those who provided capital, could l>e established and extended throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. (Loud cheers ) In this connection the merit of one’s considerate 
and sympathetic kindness lay in Brow ning’s words when he sings : — 

44 It is tux what we give, hut what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is but bare."' 

Though employers' contributions towards that institution were of tlie largest, unless they 
added to their gifts a sympathetic personal interest in the institution, unless they took 
a kindly view of those matters which concerned the last years of those who had laboured for 
and with them, all would be thrown away. All would be thrown away, unless employers 
were prepared to join heart to heart with their workpeople on occasions like that, and 
convince them that their objects in life were akin to theirs, and that their course in life ran 
parallel with theirs. (Applause.) He was glad to find that there was no waste in the 
management of that institution, and that its expenses were kept low. Sir Albert then 
alluded to the Trust Savings Bank Bill which he had introduced, and spoke of the infamy 
of those who would despoil ]>oor folk of their hard-earned savings — savings which they had 
invested with confidence, in the hope that it would remain intact for the time when 
adversity overtook them. Finally, he eloquently appealed to the company to subscribe the 
needed ^350, reminding them that they could not play the part of the Good Samaritan 
without the “ oil and two pence.” (Hear, hear, and laughter.) 
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Mr. John Diprose ably responded to the toast, and in the course of his remarks gave 
the following interesting facts : — Mark Hodgson, elected pensioner at 58 years of age, died 
at the age of 88, received ,£565 i6r. ; William Ravenscroft, elected at 66 years of age, died 
at the age of 91, received £460 ; Francis Slate, 34 years a pensioner, received £523 7 s. 
Total of the three pensions, ,£1.549 34. ; 152 had been ejected pensioners since the 
establishment of the Asylum. There were 32 pensioners on the funds who received 
£700 8r. last year, and there were 21 pensioners residing in the Asylum. 

The result of the appeal made was that more than the .£350 required was raised 
by nearly ,£100, the contributions including £21 from Sir Albert Rollit, M.P. 

The toast of “Success to Literature” was proposed by Mr. C. Welch and ably 
responded to by Mr. J, W. Whitaker. “ The Ladies” were toasted by Mr. F. Bailey, and 
Mr. C. W. Forward replied with excellent spirit on their behalf. The health of “ The 
Chairman” having been drunk, Mr. C. W. Goddard proposed “The Visitors." 

Mr. Lewins, in reply, said they were there in support of what was perhaps the 
worthiest of all trade objects, the succour of the unfortunate, and many of the guests, 
if not actually in the bookbinding business, were sufficiently dependent upon it to feel 
interested in the object of the gathering. Speaking of the publishing trade, he could 
assure them that the publishers of London were not altogether as Byron would have it, 
a set of robbers. The trade had improved both materially and morally, and through all its 
various ramifications — of which bookbinding was one, and no inconsiderable one either — 
their great business had, for its final object, the dissemination of knowledge. Information 
and reading might not, perhaps, make men and women perfect, yet he thought they 
were right in regarding the printing press and its auxiliaries, as forming together, 
the second, at least, greatest civilising and harmonising influence in the world. (Applause.) 

The toast of “ The Press ” was responded to by Mr. K. Gowing Scopes, editor of 
The Bookbinder, who referred to several suggestions that had been made to 
him in order to bring about the end that had been attained that evening, viz., the 
clearance of the renovation debt. 

The speeches were interspersed with glees, songs, and recitations. 



©ur ©olourcfc plate. 

The plate opposite this page represents a very effective doublure composed of a cleverly 
wrought design. It is a photo-reproduction of a fine piece of work by Zaehnsdorf which 
has been much admired. The outer bonier of the design is composed of lines and gouges 
skilfully adjusted. The inner work is of the Grolieresque school. The leather used is a rich 
red-brown inlaid with a daiker red. 
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tkad Ikrause of leip3tc. 

As an example of what may be accomplished by perseverance, there is no better record than 
that of the firm of Karl Krause, the famous bookbinders’ engineers of Leipzic. This house 
was started about 35 years ago with a mere handful of workmen, but gradual success has 
increased the total of the employees to seven hundred, thus placing the factory foremost of 
its kind in the world. In spite of the large staff, however, Messrs. Karl Krause are unable 
to cope with the flood of orders that regularly reach them, consequently arrangements have 
just been made to enlarge the factory, so that an additional two hundred men may be 
employed. 

The success of this house is mainly due 
to the personal perseverance of Mr. Krause, 
who is still at the helm of the ship. From 
the commencement of his career his motto 
has been “ the best patent is good workman- 
ship,” and in proof of this there are over 
30,000 of his machines working in all parts 
of the globe. At present the output is more 
than 3,000 machines per annum. 

A leading speciality of this firm is the 
cutting machine, of which there are sometimes 
over one hundred actually on order. The 
three-sided cutting machine is a boon to every 
binder, but it is not sufficiently known in this 
country. By simply clamping the books once 
they are cut on three sides, and the exactitude 
of the work thus performed cannot be sur- 
passed by any other means. Another speciality 
of the house of Karl Krause is the gold 
blocking and inking press, which is certainly 
superior to any other make as regards strength 
and accuracy of working. They are made 
to operate by hand or by steam in more than twenty-five different sizes, and arc rapidly 
gaining favour in England. 

One of the latest novelties is a steam backing machine. Every binder knows the hard 
work which the hand backing machine necessitates. A man working the old style of machine 
cannot keep at it continuously, whilst the steam machine can be worked the whole day 
without causing any unusual fatigue. Alter clamping between the jaws the machine starts, backs 
the books, stops and opens the jaws automatically, and releases the book, which is then received 
by the workman. This machine will do double the work of the hand backing machine, and 
several London houses arc employing it. 
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We are indebted for these particulars to Messrs. 
Kampe and Co., of 78, High Holborn, who have 
acted for years past as the sole agents for 
Mr. Karl Krause Messrs. Kampe remarked that 
the difficulty which they had in overcoming the 
prejudice against foreign makers was enormous, 
but it hid now almost died out More than three 
hundred of Mr. Karl Krause’s michines are now 
at work in England, and the makers assert that 
it is a rarity for a customer who has once bought 
a Karl Krause machine to go elsewhere. The 
excellent construction of all these machines and 
the splendid workmanship which may be traced 
in the smallest details, make breakages almost 
impossible. Messrs. Kampe and Co. always keep 
a number of machines on view at their show- 
rooms, and are also prepared to show most of the 
michines actually at work in different establish- 
ments in the metropolis. At the same establishment 
can also be seen a great many of their other 
specialities, of which several thousands are working 
in England alone. 

LEVER BLOCKING PRESS. 
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Itbrarv BiitWitfla. 

The following “ Specifications for Bindings” have been issued in connection with the public 
library at Peoria, Illinois, and may be commended to the attention of English librarians : — 

i. In pulling books apart care should be taken not to injure the backs. 

а. Each book must be carefully collated, all single leaves and pictures securely pasted 
in, and all tom pages should be thoroughly repaired with onion paper. 

3. Books from which either tide-page, leaves, or pictures are missing must not be bound, 
except by special instructions. 

4. In pasting in leaves or pictures, the paste should not be tipped on with the finger, but 
with the brush on the pasting-board, and with a piece o( waste paper over the leaf or picture 
the required distance from the edge to be pisted, so that the paste is deposited evenly in a 
straight line. 

5. After the leaves and pictures have been pasted in, the books should be placed in the 
press for one night 

Sewing. 

б. The books are to be sewed on linen tapes g of an inch wide, and there should be used 
for umo. volumes at least two tapes, and if they are thicker than half an inch, three tapes ; 
for 8vo. and larger volumes four or more tapes. 

7. In cutting apart there should be left at least a.J inches of tape on each side of the 
book. The first and last sections and the wasie papers should be overcast with muslin, and 
each section be sewed “ all along ” with the best Marshall thread. The beginning of the 
thread must be carefully secured, and as each thread is terminated, it must be securely and 
neatly joined to another, and the ends cut oft 

8. The back of the book must not be cut off for whip-stitching, except when the book is 
worn too much to be sewed in the regular way ; and in such case the consent of the librarian 
must be obtained. 

9. Each section should be opened up to the back, in order that all leaves be caught in 
sewing. 

10. Each volume should be provided with two waste papers. 

Trimming. 

11. Not more of the margin of the book should be trimmed off than the rough dirty 
edge, leaving the book as large as possible. Books with narrow margins should be trimmed 
on top only, and if the top margin is too narrow, it should not be trimmed at all. 

12. In glueing, the glue should not be too thick, but very hot, and must be well rubbed 
in between the sections. 

13. The back should be rounded when the glue is cool, but before it is hard. 

14. The boards are to be Davey’s tar boards, and for umo. or 8vo. volumes which are 
thinner than one inch, No. 25 should be used ; for thicker or larger volumes, No. 20, or 
heavier. 

15. The tapes must be passed through slits in the boards ; cut the size of die tape from 
the inside to the outside, and securely glued down on both sides and well hammered. 
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1 6. The book should then be pressed with tins between boards and book. 

17. The backs of books should then be washed with thin paste and allowed to stand for 
a few minutes to permit the glue to soften, then rubbed off carefully and allowed to dry. 

1 8. All books to have loose spring backs. 

19. The lining should then be put on the back of books, one on and two off, or on 
larger volumes two on and two off. 

Morocco Binding. 

20. Books to have four to five raised bands according to size. 

* 1. Use for backs and comers genuine morocco of the colour ordered ; thin skins to be 
used for small work to avoid clumsiness, and heavier skins for large books. The leather 
must !>e carefully pared round the edges so as to leave no raised joints when pasted down. 

32. The sides must be covered with the best “Gustav" marble paper, which must be 
glued to the boards. 

23. All books bound in this style to have silk headbands, comb marble waste papers, 
and sprinkled edges. The backs to lie finished with extra deep gold, with lines on top and 
on each side of every band, small ornaments in each field, and lettering according to 
instruction. 

24. In gilding, the leather is to be moistened with vinegar, then pencilled with glaire, 
and when dry rubbed off with a piece of oiled cotton wool 

Cloth Bindings. 

25. The whole book to be covered with silk-grained diagonal English cloth fastened with 
glue. Plain waste papers, calico headbands, o|icn spring back, without raised bands, gilding, 
or lettering. 

26. When thoroughly dry, books must be pressed again. 

Halt Roan Bindings. 

37. On work and trimmings same as cloth work, except that the back and comers are 
not to be covered with cloth, but straight-grained roan, carefully pared down on the edges 
and the sides with marble (taper. There is to be no gilding on the back except author, title, 
and the class number. 



Clotb-binbers’ Specimen plate. 

The very pretty cloth design opposite speaks for itself. It is one of the most pleasing 
specimens Mr. Matthew Bell has produced. The grouping of the foliage and berries as a 
foundation for the conventional cross exhibits taste and skill on the part of the artist, who 
we are pleased 10 note is a lady. We would draw our cloth-binding readers’ attention to the 
excellence of the blocking. 
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Decorative fl>aoa3ine Cover. 




MA..A/INK CUV t K (closed). 

the rich Pompadour and Empire designs making vci 



It may lie of some interest to the 
trade to note the effect and formation 
of a rover designed and constructed 
for use u|ion a magazine or other 
|>eriodical. The cover is here pic- 
tured upon a magazine when closed 
and open. It is made of pale-yellow 
silk and is folded just as a paper 
cover is arranged over a book, the 
folded parts being held together by 
narrow ribbons tied together. All 
over the cover are artistically painted 
flower sprays ar.d butterflies; and on 
the upper side is fastened a section 
of bolting-cloth, on which the name 
of the magazine may be painted. 
A strip of ribbon is fastened at the 
centre of the cover on the inside, 
and in adjusting the cover the 
magazine is slipped under this 
ribbon, as shown in second illus- 
tration. If the maker is not skilful 
in embroidery or painting, he or she 
may select flowered silk or satin, 
y dainty-looking covers. 




MAGAZINtS COVER {'ipen). 
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f>t>mn ant) pra^cr-Booh Copers. 

The cover of this Prayer-book is 3 [-inches long, 2 j-inches wide, 
and i pinches thick. It is made of neat’s skin, and is ornamented 
with a pattern in leather work, not embossed. The wrong side is 
only ornamented with two straight edge stripes and the wide back 
with several thick relief stripes across. Thick cardboard is pul 
under the leather cut in one piece, the inside being lined with 
brocade paper. A leather clasp pinch broad fastens the book. 
The blue edges of the paper are patterned with silver stars. 
Directions for leather Work were given in an earlier number of 
The Bookbinder. 

1 he illustration here is a Hymn-book with gold embroidery, for 
Confirmation. The size of the book is regulated by the ornamenta- 
tion, around which the edge can be left any desired width. The 
ground is of black velvet and the petals worked on a cotton 
foundation in silver contoured with gold thread, the calices with 
plain gold, the leaves and stalks with twisted gold thread. The 
covering of a book in velvet requires very careful treatment, especially 
in the matter of the consistency of the glue used, but it is a branch 
of work that any experienced craftsman may venture upon. 



Careless BoohblnMno. 

A common complaint with persons who send books and magazines to local binders is that 
their directions arc either ignored or neglected, and that when the volumes come home 
they are anything but ornaments to’ the shelves. One of our correspondents tells us of a 
set of books totally spoilt by inefficient work, the margins ploughed down to the letterpress 
in many places, and the backing in others so close as to render the reading very difficult 
“ I would much rather," he says, “ have my books with rough edges, though they certainly 
attract the dust, than have their margins treated as some binders treat them.” Another 
correspondent complains of insecure sewing, and tells how a volume of Dickens came to 
pieces before it had been in use a month', and yet this same book, he adds, was resplendent 
in gilding and colours. A third relates an instance of neglect which totally destroyed the 
value of the work. For want of sufficient drying, the letterpress and plates set off against 
each other, and gave the pages a disagreeably mottled appearance. In this case something 
was doubtless due to the sender, but would not a careful binder have discovered that the 
sheets were not dry enough to stand the ordinary beating and pressing ? A few hours in a 
cool oven or an open room would have dried the ink. Some fault, too, may have belonged 
to the printer ; his ink was, perhaps, too cheap, and would not dry. A cool hand passed 
over the surface of the page would certainly have informed the binder as to this fact, 
but in the hurry of cheap work this precaution is often neglected. In the present state of 
the printer’s art, damp sheets are inexcusable. 
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Another instance of carelessness is given by “ T. H.” He siys : “ I sent the twelve 
monthly issues of Mirth to my bookbinder, with special written directions to put them in 
neat half-calf just as they were, all the wrappers and advertisements included. As this was 
a somewhat unusual course, I took the further precaution of calling upon him and ex- 
plaining that I wanted the mag nine so bound, because the advertisements contained some 
announcements I wished to preserve, fully explaining to him that all he need do was to 
detach the title and contents, place them in front, and then bind up the twelve monthly 
parts. He declared himself perfectly assured of the plain necessity before him, and promised 
compliance with my desire. Guess my surprise when the book was sent home minus the 
Wrappers, and with only two pages of advertisements at the end. I took it back to hint 
immediately, when he politely apologised, and said he would rectify the error. He had 
given orders to his foreman to have the book bound as I had directed, but unfortunately the 
sewing woman had stripped off the covers, &c. , but he had no doubt he could find and 
replace them. A fortnight elapsed and I called again ; a month, and the book was yet 
unbound ; three months, and then, upon my urgent request, the job was completed. But 
how? Three of the twelve wrappers were pasted in front of the title-page, and sixteen of 
the ninety-six advertisement pages inserted in the end. Could anything be more vexatious? 
Of course, I complained, and of course Mr. Binder was again very sorry. But the fact was, 
the sheets had disappeared, and on inquiry he found that the twelve parts, as originally 
published, were no longer procurable. The stock had been sold off, and the mistake was 
irremediable, and so on — till I left his shop, a wiser and a sadder man.” 

There is a taste in bookbinding which seems to be innate. The lover of books may 
not possess it, but he sees at a glance whether there is real accordance between the inside 
and the outside of a volume. Costliness is not an indispensable element in the tasteful 
arrangement of a bookcase. Those who cannot afford the elaborate work of a Payne, a 
Lewis, or a Hayday, can at least gratify their sense of beauty with ornamental cloth. To 
such a degree of elegance and finish have books in cloth recently attained that the need for 
leather-work is much less than hitherto. Indeed, we may say of some of the cloth-cased 
books issued by first-class publishers that “ they are fitted for any gentleman's library.” But 
by all means let us avoid incongruities. The local binder has much to learn ; and he seems 
very slow in learning it. What his father and his grandfather did before him, he does still ; 
but, we fear, less conscientiously. He seems to display a lack of the genuine workman- 
spirit. He is satisfied if the book be turned out fairly well, and the customer make no 
complaint. Of such ordinary work there is, he will tell us, even smaller demand than ever. 
No wonder ; for he takes no pains to cultivate a higher and better taste. Take an every-day 
example. Mr. Smith takes in the Graphic, and the Misses Smith patronise the Family 
Herald and All the Year Round. As the half-yearly volumes are completed, they want 
them nicely bound. They go to Mr. Jones, their bookseller, and give him their orders. 
Mr. Jones takes them readily enough, and transmits them to Mr. Brown, the local binder; 
and as each must get a profit on the job, the result is dissatisfaction. When the next half 
year comes round Mr. Smith and his daughters order the cases for their newspapers and 
magazines of the publishers. The cases are neatly ornamented and nicely lettered ; but too 
often they are so slightly attached to the sheets that the book soon falls to pieces. The 
remedy for all this lies in a word — emulation. Let local binders be content with nothing 
less than good if not first-rate workmanship, and they will soon find that custom will come 
back, and profits will not be wanting. 
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®ur Competition. 

In our February number we announced the particulars of our third competition. It was for 
the best sample of edge decoration by any other method than gilding or marbling. Although 
this simple competition has not attracted so many competitors as wc had anticipated, upon 
the other hand, the samples sent in are excellent in quality; in fact, from this point of view, 
the competition is in advance of any of its predecessors. 

Four examples of edge decoration have reached us, all of which were carefully examined 
by the judges. Little difficulty, however, was found in awarding the half-guinea prize, as the 
work of one of the competitors was without doubt the best, but the others were so good that 
the judges felt bound to highly commend two of them. From the following will be gathered 
the names of the competitors and the class of work sent in. 

W. Turvii e, of Bridge Street, Worksop, and in the employ of Mr. Robert White, 
Worksop, sends three excellent samples of book edge decoration. His examples most 
nearly approach German Phantasie marble, and one of the s|)ccimens is equal to anything 
wc have noted in the best si>ecimen books. In the composition of the designs Mr. Turville 
has used red and blue ru ing ink and ordinary sprinkling colour. The effect is produced by 
the aid of whiting, and we regret our inability to give an illustration of the best sample, as 
it would be impossible in black and white to convey any idea of the beauty of the work. 
Mr. Turville is awarded our half-guinea prize. 

Daniel Livingstone, of 2, Abbotsford Place, Dundee, and in the employ of Messrs. 
Winter Duncan and Co., Dundee, sends 33 samples of sprinkled edges. They are suitable 
for any colour of binding, and simply worked with sponge and brush. There is not a badly 
worked example among the entire collection, but on the other hand there is not one excep- 
tionally good. If there is a fault it is in the use of too much colour, as most of the examples 
would have been better had they been lighter. Mr. Livingstone, in endeavouring to do his 
best, has pcrluqw overdone it, but he is Highly Commended and will receive a free copy of 
The Bookbinder for twelve months. 

George Eager, forwarder, in the employ of Mr. W. J C. Long, Chapel Street, Worthing, 
sends three specimens. Two examples are of sprinkled edges composed of a mixture of red 
and blue. They are both remarkably good and very definite in their cloud-like effects. Mr. 
Eager’s third example is of sprinkling over leaves, and this is somewhat weak. Smaller leaves 
should have been used of different construction. The whole work is cleanly and carefully 
done, and earns the judges’ award of Highly Commended. 

O. E. U. Hardwick, an apprentice ir. the employ of Messrs. Jordison and Co, Middlcs- 
borough, sends two examples of edge decoration which he has evidently produced by means 
of perforated zinc. The attempt is very good indeed for an apprentice, and exhibits inclina- 
tions to originality on the part of the competitor. 

OUR FIFTH COMPETITION. 

In our next issue we shall announce the particulars of our fifth competition, which will in all 
probability be founded upon the suggestion made to U3 by Mr. G. T. Stoakley, of Cambridge, 
who says: “ As there is a lot of talk about the decadence of bookbinding, I venture to suggest 
a competition among apprentices — say, for a half-bound morocco book sewn flexible, the 
masters giving the time the boys have served.” 
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OUR COMPETITION DISPUTE. 

After inquiring fully into the misunderstand’ng that arose in connection with our first 
competition, we are satisfied that the book sent in as having been forwarded and finished in 
the bookbinding department of Mudie’s Library was not so finished, and, therefore, it in no 
way represented what might hive been produced by the establishment named. The error 
arose in consequence of the letter of guarantee having been to some extent tampered with. 

a fljrcat parts JBoofilMnDcr, 

It appeared from a recent correspondence that some difference of opinion exists as to who 
is the best bookbinder in London. Not so in Paris. In reply to recent inquiries it was 
ascertained, from sources of information so independent and unimpeachable as 
M. Champion, of the Quai Malaquais, whose shop has long been the favourite resort and 
gossip-shop of Parisian book-lovers, and 
M. Damascene Morgand, of the Passage 
des Panoramas, that if you want a volume 
bound in the highest style of art the man 
to go to is M. Cuzin, of the "Rue Seguier. 

Go there and you will find a specimen of 
a real Parisian workshop. Up three pairs 
of stairs in a narrow street, very different 
from the blazing boulevards, where casual 
spectators think they are seeing Parisian 
life when they are really assisting at a 
cosmopolitan orgie held at Paris by the 
dissolute of all nations and both hemi- 
spheres, the doer of the flat is in all 
probability opened to you by the wife of 
the great binder. Within are cupboards 
containing the stock of tools, worth per- 
haps £2,000, which form the necessary 
plant of an ambitious establishment, and 
morocco and other leather in every process 
of treatment, while the master workman 
himself in basque cap and brown holland 
blouse is working away at some pet speci- 
men of his art, such as that which he is 

represented as holding in the portrait, an m. cuxm. 

idition de luxe of Moreau’s “ Monument 

du Costume," which he has just completed in blue, with a doublure (this is the term applied 
to the elaborated inside faces of the cover) of crimson morocco. Inside and out the whole 
ornamentation of this sumptuous binding has been carried out leaf by leaf and spray by 
spray, as the French say, A petits fers, and you are not surprised to hear that M. Cuzin has 
sold it to an English amateur for fifty na|ioleons. It only remains to add that M. Cuzin is a 
self-made man, the son of a tailor in a small town of Central France, who took early to 
bookbinding, and is now at the head of that handicraft in Paris. 
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A Presentation Volume.— An interesting book, 
a model of arti-tic printing and binding, wa* recently 
presented to the President of the French Republic by 
M -sars. Eyre & Spottiswoodc, the Queen’s printers. 
Mr. W. Hugh Spottiswoodc. a member of the firm, 
who was acconipmed by Mr. H. C. Heinrich, the 
manager of the Bible publishing house, in miking the 
presentation, expressed the hope thru the Presi lent 
would accept this copy of the Bible as a ratrk of per- 
sonal respect, an I ai a souvenir of the memorable 
Exhibition of 1 83a. The President, in reply, ex- 
pressed himself delighted with the artistic beauty o' 
the binding and printing, at the same time intimating 
his desire to deposit the l*»ok in the National 
Library of France. The Bible is one of the (Queen's 
Printers’ celebrated Lectern Bibles, now in use in 
Westminster Abb y, and in most of the English 
ealhedt&k; it i« 1 round in the finest Turkey Levant 
morocco, with cushioned boards, the edges being red 
under gold. The book bore the following inscription 
on a pane’ of leather in-ide the cover : * A son Ex- 
cellence Monsieur Sadi Carno*, President de la 
Kepubliquc Fran^aise, temoignage de respect ct 
souvenir de l’ Exposition Cnivcrscllc de 1889. 
Oflert par MM. Eyre et Spottiswoode, Imprimeur* 
de sa Majeste la Reine d’Angleteire.* 

An American librarian h is written a protest against 
the habit which some publisher* have ol binding the 
whole edition of their book* in white or other vciy 
light and delicate shade* of colour. He sty* that 
personally, he i* often tempted to refuse to purchase 
certain volumes, because he knjw* they will be 
14 utterly ruined,” so far, at least, a* the exterior is 
concerned, after circulation three or four times. He 
admits that white is very pretty for a book intended 
for a wed ling present ; but he thinks that those 
meant fur ordinary wear and tear, especially in public 
libraries, ought to be provided with more durable 
bind ings. 

Vellum Binders and Machine Rulers’ Pf.n- 
sion Society. — The forty-eighth annual meeting of 
the members of thus society was held on the 20th 
ultimo, when Mr. James Spicer (of Mc-srs. James 
Spicer and Sons) occupied the chair. Mr. T. G. 
Cook (secretary) read the report for the past year, 
which recorded the gratitic U1011 of the committee at 
being able to state that the subscriptions had in- 
creased by £7 F* 67., fully realising the hopes 
expressed by the committee. The total income 
amounted to £167, thus showing that it only require 1 
additional efforts on the part of the member* to 
increase the funds, thus enabling the committee to 
still further dispense its benefit* by declaring mo -e 
vacancies for pensioners. Gratification was expressed 
at the improved condition of the society. Mr. Cook, 
in replying to a vote of thanks, referred to the pro- 
gress of the society. He hoped something would be 
done by which the jubilee of the society wauld lie 
marked. He hoj>cd a jubilee pension would be 
founded in 1892, by which the society would always 
have something to remind it of its jubilee. 



tbc nr^ntb. 

Ov Books ano the Housing of them.— S ome 
pertinent suggestum* were mode in the article under 
the above caption contributed by the Right Hon. W. 

I K. Gladstone to the current number of the Nineteenth 
Century. As books increase, the arrangement of a 
library, of evert moderate extent, heroine* a problem 
I of extreme complexity. The accessible housing of 
1 even 20,003 volumes is no ea*y matter ; and a library 
of that dimension by no means Lanscends the ambi- 
tion and the meats of numerous private individuals. 
The extremely practical renttrks of Mr. Gladstone on 
the construction of libraries will be cordially appre- 
ciated by all men who have the good fortune 10 lx 
encuin’iered by a multiplicity of book*. Mr. Glad- 
stone writes with charming tenderness of books. 
They are to him the dearest coinpinion*. not of hi* 
solitu le, but of the happiest hour* of relaxation and 
enjoyment set apart from the engagement* of a most 
eventful and busy life. 

Ruskin's Collection. — Brentwood, Raskin** 
home, i* a wonderful treasury of art ami other valu- 
ables, wlvae value cannot be estimated. The owner, 
in twelve years past, has spent over £ioo,o;X) on 
artistic gems of various kinds ; and these, in addition 
1 to hi* many presents from friends, make a wonderful 
collection. There arc contributions from many great 
English and foreign artists, sketches innumerable and 
a c >llec< ioo of precious stones. Among his remark- 
able possessions are 1 300 missals, so n ■ of them illu- 
minate I an 1 the rest en gruni/U t which are worth a 
sma 1 fortune in themselves, as they comprise one- 
fourth of the cntiie number in existence. Brcntwo«xl 
and its contents comprise about all Mr. Ruskin’s 
estate ; all his money has been expen led. The in- 
t come from his books is between £4,000 and .£5,000 
| per annum. 

Meeting in aid of the Paterson Memorial. 
— A meeting was held on the afternoon of the 4th 
inst., by kind penni-aion of Ixml Brassey, at 24, 
Park Line, in aid of the proposed memorial to 
Mr*. Emma Paterson. Lord Brassey presided, and 
there was a good audience. Letter* and message* 
from Louisa, Lady GoULmid, Lord Motikswell, Pro- 
fessor Foxwell, Messrs. W .Iter Besant, Henry 
Broadhur*t, M.P., and W. S. Caine, M.P., were 
read and delivered, expressing regret at their inab lity 
to attend, and their sympathy with the object of 
the meeting. Reports were presented, rehearsing the 
history and work of the Women’* Trades' Lnion 
Provident League, and the object of the Paterson 
Memorial Fund. Motions expressing approval of 
Trailes’ lln.ons for working women, and of the 
securing better central premise* to constitute a house 
I of call, together with good assembly rooms were 
propose 1 aiulsecomle I by various speakers including 
Messrs. Hodgson Pratt, Adolphe .Smith, H. B. Praed 
| (Hoi. Tr« usurer), Pagliardini, Miss Whyte, and Mrs. 
Cooper, and were carried unanimously. Mr. H. B. 
P.aed nun >u need that the Fund now am muted to 
£605, besides which about £350 has been promised. 
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At “Sotheby's.*’— “Sotheby’s," on the day of a 
bi|» sale, is ore of the sights of London— one, though 
unmentioned by the guide-book writers which is as 
well worth seeing as many In which pages are de- 
voted. Here the hookworms crawl, ami the auto- 
graph-hunters prowl, making their quarry, and light- 
ing for it while the auctioneer raps “mernly with his 
hammer on the rostrum. *’ Here musty old folios and 
lime-stained papers fetch their weight in gold, not 
once nor twice, hut often a dozen times over ; and 
here, pity upon pities ! many a fine library, the 
l.fe-work of a collector dead and gone, is scattered 
to the four winds in as many hours as it took years 
to gather it. The world of books is like the human 
body- the auction -room the heart ; the hammer falls 
as the heart beats; the book —the drop of blood — 
goes out into the world through artery and vein ; the 
collector dies, the function of the volume is fulfilled ; 
and back to the sale- room it goes again to be cata- 
loguer!, sold, and bought, and started on its journey 
once more. 

To Extract Crease Sects from Paper.— 
Gently warm the greased part of the paper, then 
press upon it pieces of blotting paper, one after 
anothei, to absorb as much of the gr«-asc as possible. 
Have ready some fine, dear, essential oil of turpen- 
tine, heate I almost to a boding state ; warm the 
rcased part a little, and then with a soft, clean 
rush a ply the heated turpentine to both sides of 
the spotted part. By repeating the application this 
grease will be removed. lastly, with another brush 
dipped in rectified spirits of wine, go over the place. 
The grease will no longer appear, neither will the 
paper lie discoloured. 

In a Chicago Library. — " What arc those 
handsome full-bound morocco volumes over there, 
Mr. lakeside ? M “Them’s Hogg and Bacon’s works. 

I ain’t shamed of my business." 

Tub Bibliomaniac. 

Who devotes to the margins and binding 
Of a book every hour and minute, 
lias a very small chance of e’er finding 
Aught of good that is printed within it. 

John Kendrick Bangs. 

A New Method of Binding Blank Books, or 
books of account, is intended to cause the leaves, 
when the hook is opened for use, to lie perfectly flat, 
so as to make it easy to use the full page from the 
outer to the inner edge and to the centre or joint of 
the same. The back, or portion which connects the 
covers of the hook, is made of two long anti narrow 
pieces of pasteboard curved to the desired shape, and 
between the c arc interposed steel or other metallic 
springs of corresponding curvature, and tempere I so 
that the}’ will always maintain the same degree of 
resiliency. The spaces between the springs, ol which 
there may be any number, are filled with glue, and 
the whole is thru covered with muslin ; after which, 
the finish of leather is fastened to the outer surface of 
the back. If found to l»e desirable, a single spring, 



J of the same length and contour as the hack of the 
book, and secured in the same manner as the several 
sections, will serve the sime purpose ; also, it might 
be desirable to dispense with the strips of pasteboard 
and merely use a single spring of suitable length and 
width, and covered with mu din or thin leather, or the 
1 like, and ficxibly attach the same to the book covers. 

Novelties. — Card-cases and purses of leather are 
only less sumptuous than those of metal. A card- 
case of black levant for sample is ornamented with 
fieur-de-Us in di?m-nd*. 

Ancient Laws for Bookbihdirs. — 1 The binders 
of the la-t century appear to have entertained sirict 
views on the importati' e of forwarding, if we may 
judge from a code of laws of 1 750, which provides : 

, “ Be it held that the master binders do sew all their 
1 Uioks with thread and real bands, and do back them 
with parchment, and not paper ; and in case of in- 
fringement, the said books shall he done again at the 
expense of the infringer, who shal 1 , borides, be con- 
demned to 9 fine of ,630 for each volume." A con- 
temp rary says; Were this code to Ire enforced 
to-dav, many of the guild would probably lie im- 
poveri-hed if their fines were pain. And what a 
fund would be in the treasury of the master binders ! 

Why Njt?— An American paper asks; Now, 
while Americans are rivalling the Old ^01 Id in type 
founding, plain book printing, ornamental printing, 
in liook illustrating by wood engraving, etching, 
the best kinds of art printing, photo cngrjving and 
chromo lithography, why should they not excel in 
the art of design and execution of original book 
cover* worthy of the pages within? \\liile signs 
are not wanting of the approach «*l the accomplish- 
ment of this deriraUc result, two conditiua« should 
be religiously observed in order to hasten the end. 
One ol these is a sympathetic response, cm the part of 
the public, to the aspiring artists, and the other a 
readiness of pa ions to pi tee their orders with 
American workmen instead of paying higher prices 
lor interior foreign g*<ods. 

Wearing Books. — The small book of prayers, 
in a gold binding, lent by the Karl of Romney, has 
been often described. In the |>ortrait of lady Bet re 
we see ihe f shkrn of earning su. h books. Lady 
Petre has suspended, by a gold chain pa sing round 
her waist, a Imok similar m six-, and almost exactly 
like the Boleyn book in the design of the cover. A 
note of such a book occurs in the Pi ivy Purse 
expenses of Princess (afterwards Queen) Mary ; and 
English maidens have been noticed by at least one 
writer of those days, as in the halut of canning 
books of devotion at a time when the young ladies 
of other countries wore jewels annd similar mundine 
objects suspended from their waists. 

Half a Century’s Service — Mr. George Bui- 
len, Keeper of the Department of Prin’cd Books in 
the Brii'sh Museum, after an honourable service of 
over half a century, is about to re ire from the public 
service. A movement is on foot among his colleagues 
and friends to present him with a suitable testimonial. 
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It is understood that Mr. B alien will be succeeded by 
Dr. Richard Garnett. 

The JouiniyVkn B tokbinhers’ Society. — 
The sixty-ninth annual report of the London Con- 
solidated Society of Journeymen Bookbinders says 
that the forward movement commenced some twelve 
month* ago was not a moment too soon in its 
operation* ; it also »hows that what might have been a 
formidable obstacle in the progress of the I-ondon 
Societies, has been what the Americans woul l say 
** scotched,” if not kdled. Continuing, the report 
said : “There has been growing up in our midst, 
and to some extent w.th our cognizance, a large 
number of underpaid workmen; and ovng to the 
subdivision of labour, as practised in many shops, 
most of them were as competent at the branch at 
which they worked as if they had served an ap- 
prenticeship to the trade. This was felt to be de- 
trimental, not only to those men who had given 
years to Icm tbe»r business but a' so to those 
gmlemen who were paying the minimum wage as 
agreed between emp'oyer and employed some years 
ago ; and it was to obviate and remove what might 
have led to a reduction of what we conceive to be 
our legitimate wage that the movement has been 
carried on ; and so far as the numbers recorded 
show, with some amjunt of success. It seems diffi- 



cult to believe that 32s. per week of fifty-four hours 
should lie t-iought too great a wage to be paid to 
a skilled artian, many of whom have wives and 
lami ies to maintain. Yet there have been persons 
that have had such thoughts ; but happily, through 
the movement, these ideas are being dispelled.” 
The increase to the numerical strength of the 
Society is 25 former members rejoined, and 138 new 
ones, making 163 ; but 2-S members, half of whom 
have died, having left, will have to be subtracted, 
leaving 135 to be added to last year’s number*, 
making the total now on the books 1070 full 
members ; and as the movement mentioned a*>ove 
is still in progress, a considerable number have, 
within the last few weeks pud, and are pay- 
ing, their entrance fees. The stock now standing 
in the names of the trustees is ^£1,500, beside* 
which there is >£450 in the London and Westminster 
Bank, the total worth o’ the General Fund, if 
redised, according (o the financial statement, being 
>£1,917, a * again>c >£1,429 hist year, an increase of 
>£488 in the twelve months. 

The prosperous condition of the trade during the 
year, as evinced by the lessened number of claimants 
for the out-of-work allowance, is ols » a cause of con- 
gratulation ; 217 members, 99 of whom took only 
one or two weeks, were the recipients last year, the 
■ average for the previous five years being 269. 



free ano public libraries. 



A meeting of ratepayers was recently held at 
Chiswick to consider a proposal in favour of the adop- 
tion of the Fres Libraries Act in the parish. Upon 
the question being put to the meeting a large majority 
voted in favour of the proposal. A poll, however, 
was demanded, which took place yesterday, the result 
being 1 .29 votes for the adoption of the Act and 2 $ 
votes against. 

The following gent ! emca have been elected by the 
Stoke Newington vestry to act as Com miss -oners to 
carry out the Free Library Act, recently adopted by 
the Parish:— Mr. Joseph Beck, M.C.C. : the Rev. 
Prel>endary Leonard Stullord, M.A., rector of the 
parish ; Mr. J. J. Kunir. and Mr. William Eve, 
churchwardens ; Mr. Thomas Greenwood, F.R.G.S. j 
Mr. Matthew Shaw, overseer of the parish ; Mr. John 
C. Collins, Mr. E. A. Sayc, and Mr. John Samson, 
F.R.G.S. 

AYE Public Library ha* benefited, by lectures, to 
the amount of >£400. 

Sir John Lubbock, on the 19th inst., o *cned a 
new public free library in Ravenscooi’t Park, Ham- 
mersmith. He maintained that we in London 
scarcely did justice to our vestries and local bodies, 
and that we had greatly advanced in self-government. 
The inhabitant of the metropolis had great difficulties 
to contend against ; but in f-mr important respects— 
health, pauperism, education, and. free libraries — we 



I could fairly stand comparison with other large 
towns. 

The Committee for the restoration of Toronto 
University I Jbrary includes the Lrtd Mayor, Cardinal 
1 Manning, and Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 

Tiik most noteworthy prize in the library of the late 
Judge Berwick, sold recently in Dublin, was the 
second edi'ion of the Heptameron (Paris, 1559), in 
the original binding, with armorial bearings blazoned 
in gold and colours, and Mirrounded with the colours 
of the gol»$e« fleece. It realised >£100. 

I We learn from New York that Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
has founded, on a generous scale, a new public library 
in the city of Alleghany. He has offered to enrich 
Pittsburg in a similar manner. 

FREE libraries have, within the last few years, been 
established at Richmond, Twickenham, Filing, 
Kingston, and Brentford, and now a movement has 
been started in the same direction at Chiswick. 

A rake library will lie in the market shortly, that 
of Mr. Thomas Gainsf»rd, Offington, Sussex. In the 
department of lulian poctiy ami romance, it is 
specially rich. It also contains some rare editions of 
the English poets. 

Arlington, Mass., is promised $250,000 from 
Mrs. M. C. Robbins for a free library. The Brookl>n 
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Polytechnic Insli utc receives from Capt. Elihu Spicer 
$20,000 for a memorial library to his son. The 
Harvard Annex library his had a gift of 225 books 
an 1 maps from Prof. William P. Atkinson. H. 
Windsor leaves $5.0 x> to form a library in Duxbury, 
Mass. The will of Alfred T. Lilly gives Florence, 
Mass., $ 1 4,000 for library pui poses. Andrew Car- 
negie has offered to rebuild the Johnstown I Pa.) 
Public Library. George G. Tarbcll bequeaths $25,000 
to Lincoln, Mass., lor a public lib ary. Tne Mo Jilt 
Holly Free Library, the gift of Miss Amelia Given, 
has just b en presented and opened to the public. 
The will of Miss Anna W. Perkins is estimated to 
give the New London (Conn.) Public Library a!> <ut 
$100,000, and J. B. F. Osgood has given the S .lcm 
(Mass.) Free Library $1,000 for the purchase o' 
books. 

St. Martin's Free Library.— In the presence of 
a crowded assemblage, amongst those present being 
Lord Kiunaird and Baroness Burdett Coutts, the 
Prince of Wales, who was accompanied bv the 
Princess of Wales and the young Princes*ei, laid, on 
the 18th inst., the mcmoral stones of the new 
town hdl and public free library for the o rish of 
St. Martin -in* the -Field*. The t>wn hall buildings 
arc situated at the south-end of Charing Cross road, 
in St. Martin* s-place, immediately facing Trafalg.ir- 
square, and arc being erected at. a cost of /23.50a. 
Tne free library »* placed on pa t of the site facing St. 
Martin’s-lanc. The style of architecture adopted f »r 
this building is classic renaissance, the co.it ract, 
amounting to /7,OX>, being carried out by Mes>r*. 
Peto Bros. At the commencement of 1889 a temp >- 
rary news- room was opened in Long -acre ; and since 
that lime it has been visited by no fewer than a 
quarter of a million persons. The new library, which 
will be opened in August, will contain a tolerably 
complete represent it ion of all cla-icci of litera ure. 
The lending department will consist of io,ooj 
volumes, and abojt 6,000 volumes have been pur- 



I chased a* the nucleus of a reference libriry, the 
greater portio 1 of which are editions of standard 
authors. The parish of St. Martin’s has a rental of 
about half-a-midion, and the penny rate will bring in 
/2, 100, an amply sufficient sum to maintain the insti- 
tution. The c remony yester ay was liken part in 
I by the Rev. J. F. Kitto, M.A. (vicar), who gave a 
history of the parish, the Bi-hop of London, who 
offered tip prayer, and Lord Kiunaird, 00 whose pro- 
portion a resolution of thanks to their Royal High- 
nesses was adopted. 

Edinburgh Free Library Buildings.— The 
Frc: Library Committee on Saturday visited the 
buildings which are in course of compl tion on 
George IV. Bridge, a id inspected the various depart- 
ments. It is believed that the library will be reidy 
f.jf th • opening ceremony in about three month*. A 
cablegram is understood to hive been received by 
.'sir Tn »nias Clarke, chairman of th 2 co nmittre, 
stating that Mr. Andrew Carnegie, to whose donation 
of £ 50,000 he buildings owe their rise, will be Unable 
to Ik present at the op.ning. 

A New Library f >r Chelsea. —The Finance 
Committee of the I-ondon County Council reported 
ihtl they had considered the application of the 
Chel ea Public Library Commissioners for an advance 
o. / 1 2,200, to defray the cost of acquiring a site an l 
erecting library bu.ld ngs thereon. The sanction of 
the vestry and also of the Local Government Board 
to the borrowing and to the terms proposed for 
repayment had been received, an l the Com nittee 
rccommende l that, subject to all necessary cons -nU 
being furnished to the satisfaction of the solicitor of 
the Council, the application of the Chcl ea Public 
Library Com iiissioners for a loin of /i2,2x> be 
granted to the extent of / 1 2, 1 50, on condition that 
the loan was taken up without delay. The rep wt 
was adopted. 



Correspondence. 



A. M. S. PAtsi.KY ask* where he can l>uy a good I 
burnisher, and adds : “ Is there anything put in size 
to make the edge diy quick, as I have seen gilders [ 
that could burnish an edge in about twenty minutes ' 
after the gold is laid on." 

|The only way to gild quickly is by standing the 
press to dry and drain in front of the stove, but this 
course is not advisable. Our advertising columns 
will suggest a suitable firm to supply the burnisher.] 

E. Dnalwoh writes What is the reason of 
gold cracking off when lettered on silk ? I have got 
a rather large order to have names lettered 011 black . 



silk. I can get the letters in all right, but they break 
off afterwards. I cannot express sufficiently my thanks 
to you for the very valuable information you give us 
month by month. It was from The Bookbinder I 
got the article concerning finishing on silk, and indeed 
much other information, wishing you a very wide cir- 
culation and every prosperity." 

[We thank our correspondent for his kindly expres- 
sion of opinion. He may overcome the difficulty he 
describes by a propci treatment of the silk, but we 
cannot give advice until we have seen a sample piece 
of the “cracked ” lettering.] 
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FREDERICK ULLMER, 

manufacturer of jjoohbmtiing Ulur^iiterg ft materials. 

STANDARD WORKS: 

CROSS STREET, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 

ILLUSTRATED LIST OF PRICES SENT FREE. 



WM. ARMITAGE 



Imitation C'olO ant Aluminium leaf in all &i>t«. 
BRONZE POWDERS IN ALL COLOURS. 

TRBBT, LONUOIV, XI. O. 



I* It ICE In. «d. 

THE BOOKBINDER, Volume II. 

In Cloth, Revelled Boards, may now be obtained of the Publishers. 

London : WM. CLOWES & SONS, Limited, 13, CHARING CROSS. 






FLEET STREET, LONDO^ 






SPECIALTY- HIGH CLASS WORK 




©inc Uifiungardbigf, brutfrtn HEFTDRAHT FABRIK, fuctyt fur ©nglanb tinm twbtigrn, 
flut entpfoblfnfn unt bti 3'uchtinNrn eiitgr fu^rtrn 33rrtrttrr. 

*Suf elgrnr tHtr^nung.— fjrco. Cffcrtrn tft.6 X. <8. an ■Eaa&nfttin unb <p^Ier, ?1. ffl., 
in .Rein am Stbcin. 



& 'ij &$&&&? 

GOLD AND SILVER LEAF AND GOLD BEATERS' SKIN MANUFACTURERS, 
importers of |5roiue Jlotobers anb foreign ©olb Jtaf. 

52, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C. 

THE ELECTION OF 4 PENSIONERS FROM THE 31 CANDIDATES 

will take place, April 23rd, 1890, at FORESTERS’ HALL, Clerkenwell Road. 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING in the Evening, same date and place . 

Chair to be taken at 8.30 p. m. 
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PREPAID ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Under this heading small prepaid advertisements of ht’o lines will be inserted at a charge 
of eighteen pence ; after two lines the charge will be a shilling per line. 

H J. FENTON, BOOKBINDERS' BLOCK AND TOOL CUTTER, 6, WINE 
• OFFICE COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 

L OUIS BROTHERS (Successors to the late J. Mamin), Book and Bevel Edge 

Cakd Gilders and Gold Blockers, iiS & 119, Gr-al Saffron Hill, EC Established 1856. 

"j MARKS & CO., BOOKBINDERS’ BLOCK AND TOOL CUTTERS, 7, ST. 
J • PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.C. 

F KNIGHTS, BOOKBINDERS’ BLOCK-CUTTER, AND PHOTO-ZINCO 
• ENGRAVER, 10, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. Established 1877. 

FAIRBROTHER. BOOKBINDERS’ BLOCK AND TOOL CUTTER, AND 
• GENERAL BRASS ENGRAVER, 17, GOUGH SQUARE, FLEET STRFET, CITY, E C. 

ADDIN & SEI.MAN, ENGRAVERS, BOOKBINDERS' TOOL CUTTERS, 
AND DESIGNERS, BEVEL LETTERS, Ac., 41, SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C. 

IX & GRAY, BOOKBINDERS’ TOOL, BLOCK, TYPE, AND STEEL LETTER 
CUTTERS, 108, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

ENNETT BROS., BOOKBINDERS AND PUBLISHERS’ ENGRAVERS, 
DESIGNERS, BLOCK AND TOOL CUTTERS, 3, Bouverik Street, Fleet Street, E.C 

IOHN JACKSON & SON, MANUFACTURERS OF SMOOTH AND ROUGH 
J CALF (Lowest Prices in the Market), Gorgie Road Tannery, Edinburgh. Established 1865. 
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GRUEL ET ENGELMANN, Editenrs, 418 Rue Saint Honore, Paris. 

MANUEL HISTORIQUE ET BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE 
DE L’ AMATEUR DE RELIURE8. 

By LEON GRUEL. 

Illustrated with 70 Heliographs and Plates printed in gold and colours; reproductions of 

remarkable bindings. 

MEDIUM QUARTO. PRICE £3 3s. 

This Volume contains a dissertation on Bookbinding in all ages, with Illustrations as well as 
Examples of the work of all the best-known Binders of France. 

EDOUARD ROUVEYRE, Editenr, rue Jacob 45, Paris. 



LES 

Reliures d’Art a la Bibliotheque Nationals 

Par HENRI BOUCHOT 

DU CABINET DES ESXAMPES. 

— — — ^ — 

(Jn beau volume tn-5 je*us (format et type de La Reliure Moderne, par Octave Uzanne et de 
La Reliure de Luxe, par L. Der6me), imprime avec grand luxe par D. Dumoulin et C*, cn caracteres 
type Didot. Titre en trois couleurs. 

Illustration de quatre-vingta planches, reproduces d’apres les originaux par Aron fr&res. 

Tiragc i Mille exemp/atres, tous nutnerot^s i la presse, im primes sur papier velin tcintc, a la forme, 



fabrique specialement pour cet ouvrage 26 fr. 

Tirage exceptional a Cent exemplaires , tous name rotes a la presse, paraph es par 1 "Editeur. Impression 
sur beau papier du Japon, encollc et glace, des manufactures de Tokio 80 fr. 



Double couverture. Tune sur Peau d ine, reproduction d'unc ancicnne reliure, I’uutre sur papier pelure 
transparenL 

The Bookbinder. 

An Illustrated Journal for Bookbinders, Librarians, and all Lovers of Books. 

PREPAID SUBSCRIPTION, POST FREE, 

FIVE SHILLINGS PER ANNUM. 

London: Wm. CLOWES & SONS, Limited, 13, Charing Cross, S.W. 
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B. DELLAGANA & CO., L*P- 1 

STEREOTYPE FOUNDERS, ELECTROTYPERS, AND PHOTO-ZINCCGRAPHERS, ‘ 

LONDON — 106 and 107, Bhoa Lane, Fleet Street ; 48. Fetter Lane, Holborn ; 
and 14, Blshopsgate Avenue, Camomile Street, E.C. 

MAN CHESTER— 02 and 82a, Qreengate, Salford. LIVERPOOL— 35, Atherton Street J , 

I LF.CTROS FOR BOOKBINDING AND BLOCKING PURPOSES. 

Carts to all farts of London, Liverpool, and Manchester daily. 



THE BOOKBINDER. 

An Illustrated Journal for Book-Binders, Librarians, and all Lovers of Books. 

TERMS FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Per Month. £ /. d, 

Wbnlc Page 4 io o 

Half „ 276 

Quarter „ 150 

EightU o x$ o 

Prepaid Advertisements. — Under this heading small prepaid advertisements of two lines will be inserted 

at a charge of eighteen pence ; after two lines the charge will be a shilling per line. 

The terms for advertising on the Back faff, and otner pages of the Cover, are fixed at a s fecial rate, aad 
can he arranged by applying to Wm. Clowes and Sons, Limited, 27, Fleet Street, E.C. 

Advertisements must reach the Office by the 18th of each month. 



KAMPE & CO., 

ENGINEERS AND PATENTEES. 



Book" Blocking' and inking rrr«\ 
fbr Hand-Power, No. 4. 



Rock " Gold Bloc kin# Press, 

No. 5. 



The Little Beauty ” Aacomatlo 
W l re- Bt Itching Machine. 



to. Steam row 



Working from Ike Rttl and making 
its own Staples. 

To stitch up Co yifitH*. 

T^e-c machine* can be supplied < Ithcr ! 
to make one or two stitches at one blow. 

Over 2000 Machines Sum nn. — 



OVER 2000 Machines burn mn. ““ ^ Pest in the Market- Breakage Im- 

possible.— Simplicity itself.— I* aed hjr 

<- SPECIALITIES. *• 1 alt the largest Trade Firms. 

Tlie New "Tint-Block Process.** I ever Cuit : ng Machine*. j Calendering Machine* for Gla*-> Comer Rounding Machine*, 

The " Little Beauty" Automatic \tillnoard Cutters. | l«g Paper without Z nc Plates with Self -Clamp motion. 

Wire- Stitching Marhine.w^rk- Paper Bag Cutting Machines. . Back Rounding Machines. j Ink Mill* with Porphyry Roller*. 
in g from the Keel and ma-ing 'team IS! -eking Pre.-c- Rjiary Scoring Machine*. fSelLaeting Gumming Machine* 

Us own -Staples. Rotary Millboard Cutting Ma- Ri-try Cutting and Soaring! working from the KeeL 

The Automatic Card Printing chine* Machines. j Self-acting Colouring Machine* 

Machine. Rociry Card Cutting Machine*. Iron Stanai'g Presses, wi-rkinv from the KeeL 

"The Rock "Cold Blocking and |Ru Hi g Machines fur Baik- Hydraulic Pre>ses. Square Coitmg Marhm-s, to 

Inking Pros'.. birder* and Paper Glarerv Lit ho. Frenei. cut sheet* from the R*eL 

Guillotine Cutting Machine*. ’ Racking Machine*. Copper-Plate Presses. ' Etc., eic. 



jink Mill* with Porphyry Roller*. 
| SelTac’ing G usnminc Machine* 
I working from the RceL 

I Self-acting Colouring Machine* 
wi-rkiriE from the KeeL 
Square Cutting Marhm-s, to 
cut sheet* from the R*eL 
Etc., eic. 



PRICES AMD FURTHER PARTICULARS OH APPLICATION TO 

KAMPE Ac CO., 78 . lligrli Holborn* London, W.C. 



LONDON : PRINTED BY WILLIAM CLOWES AND SONS, LIMITED, STAMFORD STREET AND C HARING CROtt 
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WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 






A Journal of the Bookmaking Crafts, 

DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 

The Book Printer— The Book Illustrator, Kcx, 

The Book-Cover Desicner-The Book Binder, 

Librarians, and Lovers of Books generally. 

Change of l^roprieforship. -r Hew prran^cipcnfs. 

t HE Proprietors of The British Printer (Raithby, Lawrence & Co., Limited) 
having purchased the Copyright, Goodwill, and Stock of The Bookbinder, are 
about to enlarge the scope of its operations and improve its typographical 
appearance. 

The Bookbinder has now nearly reached the completion of its third volume, and in 
the three years of its existence has succeeded in establishing for itself a reputation as the 
Art Journal for the craft it represents. 

It has, however, been felt for some time past that it was as to contents and tone 
somewhat too academic in character, and with the change of proprietors an attempt 
will be made to popularize it after the model of The British Printer, so as to enlist 
the sympathies and interested assistance of both the brain- and hand-workers of our 
ancient craft. 

With the commencement of the Fourth Volume (July, 1890) new features will be 
introduced, such as : 

Portraits and Notices of Famous Binders of other days, and of the Leaders of 
the craft in our own day, with fac-simile illustrations of their work. 

Notices and Illustrations of Quaint and Artistie Bindings of Books in Home 
and Foreign Libraries. 

Notices and Illustrations of modern Art Bindings. 

modern Commercial Stationery Binding and the Materials and Methods used, 
with diagrams. 

Publishers’ Binding and the Materials and Methods used, with illustrations. 

The Competitions for Designs in Binding, and for specimens of finished work, will be 
continued and probably enlarged. 

(see p. a or coven. 
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THE BOOKBINDER ADVERTISEMENTS. 



1. HEWIT & SONS, 



1; prl.u' flbcbal, 

j* International Exhibition. 

Edinburgh, 1886. 

.j. for Excellence of Manu- 
-• facture of Colored 

Leathers. 



Tanners, Curriers & Leather Manufacturers. 



~Ve1Iuq«, 

f?archmcnla, Clolh. 

' + 

fPorblc Papers, + 

- 

flookbindcra' + 

r 

-KsX Sundries’. 1 + 

- + 



Jlnaqcllcr? 
and Imporlcreof 
Russia bides. 



Dressers of Morocco, Calf, Seal, Roan, Skiver, 
-86 and every description of Fancy Leather, 
For Bookbinders* Upholsterers. 

WHOLESALE AND EXPORT. 

24 Bride Lane, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 



factories 



I 96 PAGE'S WALK, BERMONDSEY. LONDON. S.E. 
I CITY TAN WORKS. EDINBURGH. 



| ' • LEARMONTHS. LONDON • 

\ 'HEWIT. EDINBURGH. ‘ • 



ESTABLISHED 1806 



THIRD EDITION). 



[ENLARGED. 



The Directory of Second-hand Booksellers, 



BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN. 



and List of Public Libraries. 



BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN. 



Publisher: JAMES CLEGG, Wet Rake, Rochdale, England. 



Summary of Contents. 

List of the Second-hand Bookseller* in Great Britain. 

List of Second-hand Booksellers in the United State* and Canada. 
List* 0/ the Second-hand Bookseller* in France, Germany, Austria. 
Russia. Italy. Switzerland. Holland. Belgium. Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Ac. 

Free Public Libraries of Great Britain, with the date* when 
established, number of vol*. in each Library, Annual Income. 
Special Collections. Desiderata. Librarian's Name. Ac. 
Libraries connected with the I -earned Societies, Universities, 
Colleges, and other Institutions. 

The principal Libraries in the United States and Canada. 

The principal Continental Libraries. 

Fictitious and Real Names of Authors and Book Illustrator*. 
(An enlarged and exhaustive List.) 

Sonnets in the Library, by Thomas Hutchinson. 

Glossary- of the Technical Terms and Phrase* employed in the 
Book Trades. 

Explanatory- List of Abbreviations, Representative Letter*. 
Bibliographical Signs, Ac. 

Journals of the Book Trade* with Publishers’ Addresses 
and Subscription Rate*. 



SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. -CounNi’Bn. 

Bibliographical Work* of Reference. 

Ancient Centre* ol Printing with their l-alin equivalent*. 
Notes on Book*. Bindings, Autograph*. Ac. 

English Copy right and Instructions for Registration. 
Valuable Recipe* for renovating and preserving Books. Print*. Ac. 
Nantes and Addresses of Rookbuyrr* desiring Catalogues on 
Special Subjects. 

TTbc iDlrecton? will be attractively printed on 
^ good paper and issued in the following forms : — 

l. The Ordinary Edition, crown 8m cloth, published 

at 6/- ; price to Subscriber*. $/«. 

m. Tkr xatnr Edition, interleaved with blank paper, for 

recording Note*. Trade Changes. Ac., published at 
7/- ; price to Subscribers, 6/-. 

3. Large Paper Edition (limited to 100 copies), cr. 410. 

Roxburghe. published at i*h ; price to Subscribers. 10/- 

4. Tkr. uw Edition, interleaved with hlaiik paper, published 

at 14/*! price to Subscriber*. ij/>. 

Immrdiotrly tkr Directory is issued tkr fttbiishrd frier trill kr 
strictly maintained. 



WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS. 



JAMES CLEGG, Wet Rake, Rochdale, England. 
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^ (Soft (TtUiaf (parts (UnmtreaP CrBiBtfton, 1878. ^ 



" OC COB. LONDON ‘ 



JOHN S. DEED & SONS, 

heather manufacturers, 

91 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 

Moroccos, Roans, Basils, Skivers, Calf, Goat, Sheep, Russia Hides, KcX. 

^<SX Rig Skins of every description, finished specially for Bookbinding. 

THE NEW AMERICAN "OOZE" CALF OR "VELVET PILE" LEATHER IN ALL COLOURS. 

PULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 

John H. Gartside & Go., Ltd., 

CBanufacturers of Bookbinders' C(loths, 



' CCsr 



41 Cheapside. E.C.. LONDON. 

56 Fountain Street. MANCHESTER. 



KARL KRAUSE. LEIPZIG 




• E8TAOLISHIO SINCE IBM 



KARL KRAUSE, Leipzig, Germany. 

mACHiNERY 

<Sjor QBooftBmitng, (printing ^ ’Ktn&rti (Traits. 

IN THIS SPECIALITY, 

THE LARGEST MANUFACTORY IN THE WORLD. 

Annual Production 2,500 Machines. 



KARL KRAUSE. LEIPZIG 



JOU 1 S BROTHERS (Successors to the late J. Martin), Book and Bevel Edge 
^ Card Gilders and Gold Blockers, 1 18 & 119 Great Saffron Hill, E.C. Established 1856. 



<3 



DE LACEY & SON, Bookbinders’ Tool, Block and Letter Cutters, 42 Seck- 
► ford-street, Clerkenwell, E.C. 



/TkESSRS. WELLS & CO., Bookbinders and Account Book Manufacturers, op 18 
Sherborne Lane, King William-st., E.C., and 42 Socthwark-st., S.E., bf.g to inform thfir 
Customers that they have no connection with any other London Firm. 



Price 716. 



THE BOOKBINDER, Vol. III. 7 1 6 - 



READY NEXT MONTH. 



IN CLOTH. BKVELLED BOARDS. 



oatt-ud T AurDcvrc e, ~ T c j f Lkicfstf.r : De Montfort Press, Queen-st. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE ft Co., Ltd. j U , SIK , N . 2 Gresham Press Buildings, Little Bridgc-sL, E.C. 
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UK. MACFADYNS STUDY. 

Etntortal motes. 

Once again we find ourselves at the end of a volume of Th ; Bookbinder. For three years 
we have been before our readers, and have largely widened our circle of friends and 
supporters each successive year. We have to thank those who have consistently supported 
us, and can only hope that the information and illustrations we have carefully collected, 
with great difficulty and at considerable expense, have been of a useful nature to both 
workers and students. 

As we have intimated in various ways for some months past, the new volume of The 
Bookbinder will appear under the title of The British Bookmaker, and in that guise will 
contain information upon every variety of topic that concerns the making of a book. 

Work at the leading houses remains very quiet, and will continue to do so through th? 
holiday season. Several houses, however, are busy with special work, and the leather 
binders say they have nothing to complain of. The coming Christmas season promises to 
be a very prolific one, and the work will undoubtedly commence immediately the summer 
has turned. 

The contents of the next issue will undoubtedly startle many of our readers. Articles 
already arranged for, and upon the press, include a biographical sketch, with portraits, 
illustrated visit to a large bookmaking works, a glance at the history of illustration, an 
account of one of the bookbinder's charities, with portrait ; some technical articles ; 
announcement of a popular competition, etc. The number will be out in good time, and 
will be circulated to the extent of ten thousand. 

VOL. III.— No. XXXVI. N 
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T he Bookbinder. 



Morftgbop HUbtepcrlnoe. 

Sunday, May 4th, 1890, will be a red-letter day in the history of the trade ; and the monster 
demonstration, something to be reroembeted for a lifetime. To the sight-seer it was imposing, 
to the analytical observer it must have been convincing. No doubt can now exist in the 
most sceptical mind as to the reality of a desire for shorter hours of labour among the skilled 
artizans ; ami since these demonstrators are citizens, as welt as Trades Unionists, having 
votes wherewith to emphasize their convictions, we might easily forecast the effect on the 
next General Election, if only every man to his own self proves true. 

Through the prompt and energetic action of the LCS. Executive, a band of twenty 
pieces was secured, and a new banner, neat and highly effective, fluttered, for the first time, 
outside 20, Kirby Street, where the President, Mr. C. Goddard, marshalled the gathering 
Binders, and marched them to Clerkenwell Green, to join with others assembling there. At 
2 o'clock we started for the Embankment, band playing, banner flying, and on each breast a 
neat little blue morocco oval, lettered Bookbinders, with a little streamer of blue ribbon to 
match. The Embankment was a scene of almost indescribable confusion when we arrived ; 
but we were descried, among the tossing billows of human heads and undulating bunting, by 
the Marshal of the Printing, Binding, and Paper Trades, Mr. YV. H. Edmunds, who led us to 
a halting-place in the seventh section, where we found many members of the D. YV. S. and 
B. and M. R. C, U. awaiting our arrival. 

Big Ben boomed out three, but the crash of many bands and the babel of many voices 
drowned his roar. However, by five minutes past three we got under weigh, being four pro- 
cessions abreast, and belated contingents were hurrying by each other in eager haste to fall 
into their appointed places. From Northumberland Avenue, the crush was fearful ; vehicles 
of all descriptions, sight seers and processionists, all struggling together, till I feared we were 
hopelessly entangled. Turning out into Bridge Street, we breathed easier, and from thence 
could look about us. Our banner was effective, especially in that it could be read distinctly 
a long way off ; and two or three times 1 heard the remark of bystanders — “ See ! here 
comes an old Society — established 1784." I doubt if there was a better one in the whole 
procession, excepting the rich deep blue silk of the Compositors’ Society, with its 
brilliant gold lettering, behind which over three thousand men followed. YVe had about 
seven hundred in our contingent, and may he proud of our general appearance. 

By 5.30 we had arrived within three hundred yards of the park gates, when a dead block 
occurred in Grosvenor Place, through large detachments of the “ Legalists ” leaving the park 
and driving tlown into our ranks. Confusion reigned supreme ; the police were powerless ; 
and as the time was long past for the Resolution to be put in the park, our Marshal led the 
section down a side street, and advised us all to dis|>crse. Our formation was then broken 
up, banners furled, and an impromptu meeting called. Mr. R. Goddard mounted a wall anti 
addressed the Binders and Lithographic Printers, while Mr.Edmunds did the same thing, 
further down the street, for the Compositors and Pressmen ; the Resolution was put and 
carried, without a single dissentient, and we dis[>ersed. Several of us made our way to the 
park, to find most of the I-ondon Trades Council platforms vacated or removed, and Mr. G. 
Dyson looking, in vain, for the Binders who ought to have supi>orte.l him at platform E. 
Thus ended our slurc in the greatest demonstration ever known. 
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There are a few memliers of the D. W. S. who felt aggrieved at having no banner, nor 
anything to distinguish them from the other Societies, and “ humiliated ” at having had to 
fall in with the L. C. S. on the occasion of this great demonstration. Such an unfortunate 
mesalliance is to be deeply regretted ; but, while I sincerely hope that their extremely tender 
sense of dignity is not permanently injured thereby, I am glad to know that they are very 
few, and that their opinions are not endorsed by the general body. 

The Library of the L. C. S. was reopened on the 12th inst. It has been removed to a 
front room on the second floor, and makes a neatly-arranged and highly-respectable collection 
of upwards of three thousand volumes. The new Assistant Librarian, Mr. Evans, has been 
busy for several weeks on the numbering and arranging of the books, under the direction of 
Mr. King, and a new catalogue has been issued. The result seems to lie highly appreciated. 

After a week’s struggle, the men who were locked out by Messrs. Eglelon & Sons 
have gone back to work with all, and more than all, they wanted. As young Trades’ 
Unionists, they acted loyally by the Societies, and they fully deserve the victory that their 
united effort has secured. 

The main issue of the struggle was whether or not a certain portion of work, hitherto 
recognised as that of a skilled binder by all Society shops, should Ire conceded to Messrs. 
Egleton as the proper work of unskilled and non-Society labour. To this, the Joint Trade 
Committee gave an emphatic No. The firm, fearing a strike, then insisted on the men sign- 
ing an agreement not to go out if called upon by the Societies ; and on the men refusing, 
gave each a week’s notice. The week passed, and the men went out, the firm refu:ing to 
see the Joint Trade Committee, although a material concession had been offered. After a 
week's further consideration, however, the employers saw the untenable character of their 
position, and gave way ; making amends in a handsome manner, by giving the men the rise 
they desired at once, instead of wailing till September 1st, as previously agreed upon, and 
conceding the position taken up by the Societies as regards the work in question. 

When the men went into work on the Saturday, the firm asked what their strike pay 
had been. On being told twenty shillings the masters informed the men that they would give 
the other twelve shillings to make up the week’s wages, so that they might suffer no loss. 

After a brief but effective struggle the Dublin branch of the B. and M. R. C. U. have 
succeeded in raising the trade minimum wage to 32 s. 

Mr. Russell Clark is the new manager at the Ship Binding Works. — Mr. A. Lankshcar 
has given up theforemanshipat Messrs. Spottiswoodes.Shacklewell Lane, and started in business 
for himself. — Mr. Sprake, front Mr. 1*3X616/5, has gone to fill the latter gentleman’s place. 

On Sunday, the i8lh inst., at Tottenham Old Church, T. J. Jolly, the son of T. Jolly, 
High Pastor Elect of the Ancient Order of Shepherds, was married to Rosa Flora Green, the 
President of the United Sisters’ Friendly Society. The young lady was an employe 1 of Messrs. 
Webb & Mather. Bless you, my children ! 

Obituary. 

Died, April t3lh, Henry Hymas, of syncope, aged 60. 

Died, April 15th, Thomas Picton, aged 60, of rapid consumption. Both were members 
of the D. W. S. 

M 2 
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Charitable Appeals. 

H. Lemon, thirty-four years a member of the L. C. S. Out of work and ill on and off 
for last ten months. 

C. H. Rich, widow and seven children of. This is a very sad case ; the man had been 
ill for some years past, and early this year was laid by with bronchitis, for fourteen weeks, at 
the end of which he died, having exhausted his trade petition, and leaving his wife and family, 
the oldest fourteen years, and the youngest twelve months, totally unprovided for. 

1 am no lover of cricket myself, being rather inclined to regaril it in much the same 
light as the Celestial who, on returning to the Land of Flowers, described it to his country- 
men as the English method of torturing prisoners. But as I am told it is a healthful and 
recreative pastime, I willingly give publicity to the fact that Mason House boasts a Cricket 
Club, under the patronage of Messrs. 11. Collins & Sons ; Captain, Mr. T. B. Chant ; Vice, 
Mr. G. Jackson ; and that, although they are fairly full up for engagements, two dates are 
open — July 5th, and August 2nd, on either of which days they should like to meet another 
Bookbinders’ Club, and tight it out to the bitter end. Don’t all speak at once, but write 
Mr. R. Nicholson, Hon. Sec. 

The following is not inserted to intimidate would-be antagonists. Mason House t’. 
“ Allen.” These old opponents met at Finsbury Park on May 17 th. The call of lime found 
the match unfinished, the Allen just escaping a severe “pasting.” For Mason House, 
E. F.wing played a splendid innings of 36 not out ; and Mr. Blizzird hit vigorously for 41. 
The last-named also shared the bowling honours with A. Cameron. Scores : Mason House, 
12; ; Allen (for eight wickets), 27. 

There are two features in connexion with the Pension Supplement Committee’s Report, 
read at the Annual Meeting, May 19th (see p. xli.), which deserve a little serious consideration. 

One is the pertinacity with which the amount of the receipts hovers around the 
mysteriously attractive figure .£74 ; one year a trifle over, another a trifle under, but still 
hugging it closely. How is it that, with our numbers about one-third larger than they were 
thirty years ago, with higher wages, almost every commodity cheapened, and after an excep- 
tionally good year of work, the receipts arc less than in 1861, whilst an ever-growing number 
of applicants need help ? Arc our hearts growing harder ? Are the constantly recurring 
appeals for hell) drying up the fountains of our sympathy ? Let us examine ourselves, and 
try next year to do as we well might, and make the total at least jCioo. 

Another sad feature of the Report is the number of promised subscriptions unpaid. In 
thirty-five years, these unpaid items amount to upwards of j£ioo. At least, let us look to it 
that our honour is untarnished. We may be straitened by many calls upon our slender 
resources, but let us not pledge our names and ignobly slink out of payment. Look down 
the long list of candidates for this year’s election ; note the number of times some have 
failed ; mark the repeated words “ no earnings, no income,” and think of the sickness of 
heart bred by ho|>e deferred ; then, when we appreciate what the Pension Supplement might 
do with more generous, warm-hearted help, the receipts will soon swell to jQ 100 and more. 

I cannot help thinking that perhaps, after all, it is more from want of thought than want 
of heart, that things are thus. Wc want a little reminding now and then, and perhaps no one 
more than Will-O'-The-Wisp. 
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ancient BinMnfl. 

As students of binding are fully aware, a cemury or two ago, there were rich bindings 
wrought by the gold and silversmiths, by means of which the upper cover of a book presented 
a perfect incrustation of precious stones. A modification of this binding consisted of metal 
comer pieces, central boss and heavy clasps, either set with jewels or beautifully carved or 
chased. Next came the silk or velvet covered book, ornamented either with rich embroidery 
in gold or silver thread, or else garnished with metal clasps and gold or silver nails, Ac. 
For cheaper bindings recourse was had to oaken boards, over which skins were stretched, 
and at times rudely ornamented with stamped designs. Frequently, however, the boards 
were left quite uncovered, and the metal bosses and corner pieces were set tqxan the bare 
wood. An example of this class of work is given on the foregoing page. The carving and 
chasing of the clasps and central ornament are exquisitely wrought. This sample of early 
C.erman binding belongs to the sixteenth century. The subjects chosen were almost 
exclusively biblical, as in the binding reproduced. 



Clotbbtnberd’ Specimen plate. 

The plate we present with this issue is a fair example of the work produced by Mr. R. Peck, 
of Bartholomew Close. It is certainly one of the best specimens that has, as yet, been 
exhibited in The Bookbinder. The delicacy of the work, and its general artistic merit, will 
be evident to everyone of our readers. Both design and execution are equally good, in fact, 
we can hardly imagine a more perfect finish. The picture of the boy at the cupboard 
is blocked in a manner that any printer, using a fine wood engraving and plate paper, would 
find it difficult to surpass. The whole testifies to the great advance that has been made 
in the art of blocking within recent years, and we congratulate Mr. Peck upon the 
lead he has taken in the introduction of artistic modern appliances. The book “Her 
Benny," was published in several forms, and the cover here given is that which encased the 
six-shilling edition. The story itself is one of much interest, including many touches of 
pathos varied with humorous character and situation. Messrs. Warne and Co. have issued 
a very large number of this work. We may add that the fine brass cutting necessary for this 
job was executed by Messrs. Maddin & Sclman, of 41, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct 



©ur Colourcb plate. 

Our coloured plate this month represents a handsome cover by Zaehnsdorf. Although lew 
binders may receive orders for this class of work, yet we feel that modern ciampies of the 
highest class of work are instructive to the craft generally, and offer suggestions that may be 
used in many ways. The design may be described as an exceedingly happy combination of 
scroll and strap work. 
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BoohbfnWnfl in Jfrancc. 

A gentleman residing in Paris some ten years ago, sent home an interesting record under 
the above heading. He wrote : 

The considerable prices realized by a class of books which seem to have nothing but their 
exterior to recommend them, must have often puzzled students who have not yet learned that 
bookbinding takes a high rank among the Fine Arts ; and that ancient bindings have as 
many admirers asold china, or any other of those attractive guides among the bye-ways of 
history which charm the leisure of wealth and taste. 

Bookbinding, in this sense, is essentially French ; and perhaps it might be safe to add, 
almost exclusively Parisian. Ever since calf skin and morocco leather have been substituted 
for wooden boards and velvet as a covering for precious volumes, which may date from the 
close of the fifteenth century, the decoration of the envelopes of books has engaged the 
patient attention of a very remarkable class of workmen, few in number, but of surprising 
excellence in their craft. The ornamental bindings which they executed in the sixteenth 
century are especially sought, both in France and in England. The richness and beauty of 
these compositions, the harmony of their tones, make them figure advantageously beside the 
enamels of Limoges, and the finest ivories of the Renaissance. They belong, indeed, to the 
curiosities of the country which produced them, and count among the gems of great libraries. 

It was M. Bauzonnet, the successor of Purgold, who revived the old traditions of French 
bookbinding, and continued the famous series of masterpieces which had been interrupted by 
the death of Derome. His son-in-law and pupil, M. Trautz, acquired, possibly, a still higher 
reputation ; but since 1840, their names, Trautz-Bauzonnet, are always found together on 
some of the most beautiful work of the present day. They seem to have taken Derome, 
Padeloup, and Boyet, as their models in design, though they are not servile imitators of their 
famous predecessors. In gilding, they have closely followed the manner of I.e Gascon, 
who was master gilder to Louis the Fourteenth. 

The mosaic bindings of Padeloup and of Derome are much valued ; and it is difficult 
to distinguish them apart. These names both belong to a family of engravers, moreover, 
who flourished during the whole of the last century. The number of the mosaic bindings is 
small, for the book-lovers of the lime had sober tastes, and preferred a less magnificent sort 
of covering. Still, a few rare specimens are to be found. Gaignat and Girardot de Prefond 
had some done. La Vallifere and Brancas-I.auraguais possessed one or two; the best, 
perhaps, belonged to the collection of Mr. MacCarthy Keagh, which was formed during the 
Reign of Terror, when the artistic treasures of many great houses, hoarded up for genera- 
tions, were dispersed. 

The binding of a book can only be justly considered a work of art when it is ornamented 
by a learned or ingenious composition, which is the work of a skilful hand. That sort of 
binding which is known as “ Janseniste," bears no artistic value whatever ; and, however 
admirably it may be executed, it ranks merely with the produce of an ordinary handicraft, 
even though it may boast the signature of some celebrated binder. The highest quality 
which the outward decoration of a book can possess is that its ornaments should be 
appropriite to its size, its date, its character, and to the nature of its contents. When a 
valuable old book is rebound, its proper adornment is a binding of the period when it was 
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printed. When the book to be bound is a reprint, as sometiuies happens, it should have a 
binding such as was in the fashion when the author lived. THe common fault of collectors 
and of bookbinders in the present day, until they are reasoned out of the anachronism, is to 
conceive a fanatical reverence for Le Gascon, or Du Seuil, Padeloup, or Derome, and to 
cover their books indiscriminately in the manner of their favourite master. Scholars then 
see, with amazement, ‘ Roy Arthus,’ or 1 Tristan de Ixionnois,’ masquerading in the doublet 
and hose of Louis XIV.; while ‘Rabelais’ and ‘Ronsard’are arrayed in the flowered 
petticoats of Madame Deshoulifcres. To Iiaron James de Rothschild belongs the honour of 
having led a successful revolt against these errors of taste ; and it is to his fine appreciation 
of the becoming, and his delicate sense of true beauty in art, that a school of bookbinding, 
characteristic of the nineteenth century, has been gradually formed. 

Perhaps no kind of industry has ever produced such pleasing; effects from its first 
creation, or has developed more rapidly into an art, than bookbinding.', ft can hardly be said 
to have existed before the invention of printing. Celebrated manuscripts, indeed, were held 
together by covers of the precious metals, or of ivory and rare Wood, enriched with precious 
stones ; and many gorgeous specimens of such handiwork are to be seen in famous libraries ; 
but they belong, rather, to the art of the jeweller, the goldsmith, and the engraver, than to 
that of the bookbinder. Among the fihest of the early bindings in France are those done 
under the direction of Geoflroy Tory, the celebrated printer. - They may be distinguished by 
the mark of the “ broken pitcher," which is affixed to them; They arc not very scarce. All 
the early French bookbindings show the influence of the printing-press, and their ornaments 
consist principally of those best known tp the typographers of the time. , The Aldine anchor 
frequently recurs on them. The interior illustrations used to embellish the text were also 
often reproduced on the binding of these volumes. 

It was not till the Renaissance had brought about a general revival of art, that bookbind- 
ing licgan to break loose from the servitude of the printing-press ; but the period which 
immediately followed must be called the Golden Age of bookbinding. The most renowned 
artists in France were employed to execute those splendid designs which grace the bindings 
of Diana de Poictiers and Henri II. They are quite masterpieces of skill and elegance. It 
is, moreover, from this period that France, which had, during the first half of the sixteenth 
century, lieen but the rival of Italy, claims an undisputed superiority, which she has main- 
tained from the reign of Henri II. until now. It is curious to note, however, that the Diana 
bindings, though occasionally equalled in beauty of design and execution, have never been 
surpassed. Possibly, art is not progressive ; and commonly depends for the higher order of 
oxcellence, upon individual genius, which is ngt taught to be great, but born admirable in 
itself. It is also to be remembered, that an art which was so carefully fostered, and so mag- 
nificently recompensed by a King’s favourite, was sure to becultivated with success by the 
gifted and ambitious. ' 

A species of bookbinding, which still attracts much attention in France, is called 
“ Reliures h la Fanfare." It derives the name from a volume belonging to Charles Nodicr, 
entitled, ‘ Fanfare,’ upon which Thouvcnin designed some charming ornaments. The decora- 
tion of the lily was much employed in the reign of Henry IV 7 . ; but it is also characteristic 
of some more ancient bindings, and it is still one of the most favourite embellishments in 
use. I’nder I.ouis XL, the beautiful oi>en flower of the Valois was conspicuous ; under 
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Louis XIII., that which is more familiar to us in the arms of the Bourbons. It should be 
remarked that the bindings of Padeloup, though much sought after, and commanding a high 
price among connoisseurs, derive their decorative value more from the happy selection of 
coloured morocco leathers than from peculiar merit, either in the design or execution of 
them. There seems to have been a generous confraternity among the old French liook- 
binders and their workmen ; and there was the true artist ring in the tone of their intercourse. 
The famous binding of the ‘ Actii Synecri Sanna Zarii de Partu Virginis,’ bears the kindly 
signature of “Grolierii et Amicorum.” Indeed, the relations between masters and workmen, 
in all trades, appear to have been more sociable, some generations back, than in our day. 

The bookbinders now most in repute at Paris are Trautz-Bauzonnet, the oldest and 1 test- 
known firm of all ;■ the widow Cape, who continues a business founded by her husband, and 
has produced some exquisite work ; M. Petit, M. Lortic, whose exhibits in 1878, were 
rewarded by the red ribbon of the legion of Honour; M. Cuzen, MM. Tbibaron and Joly, 
and M. Chamliolle-Duru. There are some others of less note ; but the craft of artistic book- 
binders is not numerous, and there is no case on record of any one of them having realized 
a fortune solely by the exercise of his profession. The time consumed in binding books, 
when great care is required, exceeds all reasonable computation. A single volume will often 
remain eighteen months in the hands of the binder ; and sometimes the whole patient work 
of a year is rendered next to worthless by the sudden discovery of a flaw in the leather, or its 
accidental deterioration. It is not surprising, under these circumstances, th.it the prices 
charged for artistic bookbindings are very high. The eminent firm of Morgand and Fatout 
recently paid twelve hundred francs for the binding of a thin duodecimo ; and the binding 
of a single 32-mo. has been known to cost two thousand francs, without any extortionate gain 
for the bookbinder. A first-class workman expects twenty francs a day for wages. It is not 
too much ; his task requires infinite skill, thought, and patience. The last of the ancient 
craft of “ beaters” is, or was recently, in the studio of M. Trautz. He has neither pupil nor 
rival, and wdl probably have no successor. The practice of beating the binding of books has 
given place to the less artistic custom of using a roller, which saves trouble, like most new 
inventions, at the expense of finish. 

The noblest collection of artistic bookbindings in France is that of Baron Janies de 
Rothschild, who is understood to have paid no less than five thousand francs to Trautz- 
Bauzonnet for the binding of a single folio. Next in importance is thought to be that of the 
Duke of I’artna, who lias the most complete collection of prayer-books and missals. 
The Count de Lignerolles possesses some marvellous bindings ; and the collection of the 
Due d'Auniale is remarkable for several beautiful specimens bearing the arms of the 
great Constable de Montmorenci, of the Count d’Hoyon, of Jacques Auguste de Thou, 
and of Madame de Chamillard. The late M. Firmin Didot had a collection which 
formed an interesting history of bookbinding ; but many of the rarest specimens have been 
dispersed. It is said, also, that M. Firmin Didot was so learned in the art that he 
could reproduce ancient bindings at will, from the smallest fragment which had been 
preserved, with as much certainty as an anatomist can reconstruct a skeleton from a 
single bone. It is needless to add, that this facility of reproduction has made collectors 
cautious in their purchases. The whole art of bookbinding is a fascinating study, and 
belongs to one of the most agreeable of the amusements of literature. 
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3n American Binaries. 

A reporter, having had a chat with a master binder, has the following to say on work in 
the binderies : — 

“ Our girls earn on an average 6 dollars a week,” said the proprietor of a large book- 
bindery. “Some of them earn u dollars; the Iteginners earn 3 dollars ; all of them work 
by piece. They can do any sort of work, and the finest books we have are sewed by them. 
They cover the pamphlets, but the bound books are done entirely by men. The stamping 
and such work is done by machinery. Our girls work ten hours a day, and sit down during 
the whole of that time, or at least the greater part of it. The girls who work on the ‘dry 
press ’ are obliged to stand. The dry press is a machine for pressing the matter over night 
after it has been folded.” 

“ What sort of girls are they ? ” “ Good, quiet-going girls, for the most part. The 
majority of them live at home. They are as neatly dressed as any girls you see from the 
shops." 

“ Do you employ them steadily ? ” — “ Well, some of them we do. Of course, when it 
is dull we let our girls go ; but when we have a big job we advertise, and get a lot for the 
time being, or if we know of some good hands we send for them.” 

Several other publishers said substantially the same thing. 

“ Some of the girls are very dull,” one of them remarked, “ and have to be shown over 
and over how to do the simplest thing. They learn to do just one little thing, and seem to 
lave no ambition to extend their knowledge. Fifteen years ago a bindery girl used to leam 
to sew, stitch, fold, and paste. Now she does only one of these several things, and is help- 
less when any of the other duties are required of her. It is partly stupidity, partly 
indifference, and partly shiftlessness. Of course you will not understand me to mean that 
that refers to any of our old experienced hands that we keep continually with us, but to 
those girls who cling to the skirts of the trade, as it were, and pick up jobs here and there. 
Perhaps you imagine they jump at a job. Not a bit of it, I assure you. They read your 
ad\ ertisement in the paper, come around and critically examine the sort of work you have in 
hand, and if they don’t like it they tell you so in graphic language. Their manners are very 
self-possessed, to put it mildly, and I think a candid person might even go so far as to call 
them cheeky. But then, too, there are some very sweet girls who go about taking the chance 
jobs, and who are very glad to take anything they can get and work hard at.” 

The girls themselves were not reluctant to talk upon the subject. One of them, when 
asked how she liked the work, ran her hands through her shock of curly red hair, and 
protested that it was “ awful ! " 

“ What is awful about it ? " — “ Well, for one thing, the bronzing.” 

“Is that a necessary and useful part of the work ? " — “ Any of us are likely to be given 
a job of bronzing at any time. We’re here to be generally useful, and if the boss says, 
• Bronze 50,000 covers for advertising pamphlets,' why of course we bronze ’em.” 

“ But it is said most of you can do only one thing well.” — “ What nonsense I Besides, 
any one could bronze. All it needs is a little care.” 

“What hurt does it do?” — “Hurt enough 1 If you don’t wear a sponge over your 
mouth and nose, the bronze will get in the throat, and make terrible sores. A girl who 
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worked here once gol ulcers in her throat from working in bronze, and was laid up four 
months.” 

“ Does it make much difference to you what work you are engaged upon ?” — “Oh my, 
yes ! We make a great deal more at some kinds than we do at others. The finer the class of 
work, the less we make at it Heavy, expensive paper is a great deal harder to fold than 
light paper, such as is used for railway guides. I guess railway guides are about the (rest 
paying work we have. We fold them, you know. Some of them have sixteen or twenty 
folds, and a girl has to be real smart to remember all the twists and turns, so as to make no 
mistake.” 

“ So that is the best paying work ? ” — “ Yes.” 

“ How much can you make a week at it?” — “There is a girl over there that has 
worked six years in a bindery, and now and then she makes 9 dollars a week. But then she 
works through a greater part of the noon hour.” 

“ Not many of the girls make that much, then ?” — “ Well, I should say not 1 There's 
one poor little girl here that never makes a cent over 2 dollars. She's such a slow 
little thing, and she can't remember from one time to another how to turn a fold or 
make a knot. You know we have an odd way of making a knot with our needle in the 

thread as we sew the sections. There’s one good thing about the binding business. You 

see most of us can sit down all day long. They have long benches in almost every 
factory where we can sit.” 

“ Do all houses pay the same for the same work.” — “ No, indeed they don't Some 
of the bosses are as mean as dirt But, after we find it out, they don't get any but 
greenhorns to work for them. There is quite a ditference in the prices the houses pay.” 

“ Do you get steady work ? ” — “ No, and that’s the very worst thing about bindery work. 
One week a man will have 125 girls, and the next he won't have more than ten. I suppose 

it’s all right I don’t see any way to fix it. But it seems wrong to me some way. The 

man’s work is done, but what becomes of the girls? If they ain't living with their folks, 
they just have to run in debt for their Itoard till they can get more work. It’s pretty 
hard sometimes, I can tell you." 

“What should you say was the average wages made hy the girls?” — “Four dollars 
and fifty cents, and five dollars a week, by the ordinary workers.” 

“ How much does the forewoman get ?” — “ We have no forelady ; hut where I worked 
last, the forelady got 1 o dollars a week, and nothing to do but just look after us.” 

“ Do you ever get cheated out of 5 our pay ? ’’ — “ Not in the large establishments. Now 
and then some little concern will fail.” 

“Do you get docked much in your wages?” — “Not much. Some of those mean 
bosses I told you of make you pay if you sew a section wrong, or fold badly enough to 
5|>oil anything of value, or paste a cover on upside down. But, after all, that's fair 
enough. There isn’t much complaint to be made, on the whole.” 

“ Do you make many friends among the girls ; are they nice ?” — “ Some are and some 
aren’t. That’s pretty much the way girls are everywhere, I guess. Some are pretty ‘ brassy,’ 
but others arc just quiet girls who have to help along at home- - that’s the kind I am ! ” 

And she ran her hands once more through her red curls and vanished, laughing as she 
went. 
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Stationer? tforwar&mg. 

Mr. Alfred Bean deals with the processes of account-book binding in the columns of a 
contem[>orary. Afier describing the necessary tools, etc., he says : 

I will now proceed with the work itself. You have the paper, ruled or otherwise, in 
readiness. It should be double the size only of the leaf required, writing paj>er not permitting 
its folds to be crossed by others » ithout serious protest, in the form of an ugly wrinkle. The 
paper then, cut to proper size, should be placed in front of you on the table, the head of the 
sheets being nearest you. Take up five of these sheets, and, after knocking the edges quite 
straight on the table, bring the right-hand edge over and place it perfectly even with that to 
the left ; then, whilst holding it in place with the left hand, run the folder sharply down the 
Irene!. Repeat this throughout the whole number of sheets, using some discretion, however, 
when nearing the finish, in order to cause an even division of the sheets into sections. For 
instance, supposing you have arrived within twelve sheets of the last, then, instead of continu- 
ing to fold in fives, thus causing a very diminutive section at the end of the bo .k, divide the 
twelve into three equal parts, making them into sections of four sheets each. If you purpose 
having an index inserted in the front of the book, the requisite paper (usually ruled feints 
only), should be folded separately from the other sheets, or you will find, on opening the 
book, that the index will be divided by leaves belonging properly to the body of the book. 
If it is intended to tie whit is technically called a “ one letter index,” that is, one furnished 
w.lh a leaf for each letter of the alphabet, two sections of five, as in the book proper, and one 
containing four sheets, will be required, thus making, when folded, an index of twenty-eight 
leaves ; the two additional leaves being used in connecting it to the book and end-papers on 
either side. A greater or less ratio of leaves to letters I will leave to your own arithmetical 
powers. 

You must now place these sections of five, or less, perfectly straight, with the folds 
towards you, and near the edge of the table. Hold them in place with the left hand, the 
thumb of which must upraise the folds of all but the lowermost division ; then take in your 
right hand the folding stick, and rub down, with the heaviest pressure possible, this bottom 
fold. After this section is thoroughly flattened, the next one above must be released and the 
folder be made to bear on the two, the same process being continued until the whole number 
are under the folder. You must then cut a couple of strips of calico the length of the book 
and an inch wide, and paste them around the folds of the first and Last sections. A 
quarter of the width only should be allowed to lay on the side of the section intended 
to be placed towards the interior of the book, the greater width being put outside. A similar 
strip, three-eighths of an inch wide, should also be pasted down the centre of each of these 
outside sections. 

When the calico is very nearly dry, the book must be placed in the standing-press, or 
between suitable boards in the laying-press, using a pair of smooth millboards to separate 
the book from the wood. If the book is a very thick one, it should be divided in two or 
more parts by smooth millboards, the back of one division being placed over the front edge 
of its companion. During the ledger’s stay in the press, which should continue for a few 
hours, the end-p;q>crs and boards must be prepared for use. 

For the former, take the two sheets which I told you, in a former article, to leave 
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unruled ; also, a couple of waste or spoiled sheets, and fold each of the four singly. Then 
cut two strips of cloth the length of the look, and 1 } inches wide, and glue each to 
the folds of a spoiled and clean sheet placed alongside each other. The proper order 
of doing this, after placing the glued strip in front of you, is to first Lay the crease 
of the dirty sheet to the long centre of the strip, then that of the unruled sheet at 
about three-sixteenths of an inch from it. Now turn this combination over, and run the 
thin edge of the folder over the centre of the cloth along the crease of the first sheet 
deposited. Four pieces of marble paper roust now be cut to the sire of the half sheet, 
minus the width of the cloth, and be affixed, with thin paste, to the sides of the end- 
papers already garnished with the cloth, the verge of which the marble must cover, To 
complete the ends, they should be folded at the joint where creased by the folder, the deco- 
rated portion being placed inside. 

The board used on an account-book is necessarily, as you will subsequently observe, 
made up of a combination of a heavy one and a lighter one at least, so that in getting them 
out you must not forget to allow for this. As a guide in choosing the boards, I may say that 
a foolscap two inches thick will require a coalition of Nos. i and 6, and from this you may, 
I think, calculate for any other sire or thickness, adding, perhaps, the thickness of a 
No. i board for each increasing half inch in the book ; a larger sire will, of course, require a 
correspondingly heavier board. In pisting them together, they should be secured across half 
the width only, if two boards merely are used ; if another one is added, it should be pasted 
all over on the heavier of the half-united two. The portion unpasted is afterwards secured 
over an appendage to the book, as will further appear, to ensure greater strength. 

The ledger may now be removed from the press for sewing, its place being taken by the 
boards, in which position they should be kept until required by the book. 

For the purpose of the sewing, a frame, though certainly very useful, is not in stationery 
binding absolutely necessary, as, instead of string being used for the connection of the 
sections, the somewhat stiller vellum or webbing forms the foundation. The webbing should 
be cut into lengths about three indies longer than the thickness of the book ; the vellum 
into slips the same length, and one inch wide. Three or four slips of either will be 
sufficient for a moderate-sized book, if placed at even distances along the length. 

The proper position for sewing is to sit with the left side to the table, on which 
the unsewn book has been placed, with room in front for its gradual resuscitation there. 
In bringing this about, take first one of the end-papers, place it clean side uppermost, 
with the fold to the edge of the table, and push the threaded needle through the joint 
at about an inch from the near end, leaving out two or three inches of thread. The 
needle must then he brought out against the |<osition of the first slip, around which it 
must be passed, to be then reinserted through the cloth. It must then be taken back 
through its former exit, and also round the slip and into the interior of the end-paper 
again. This must he repeated at each slip, after circling the furthest of which the 
needle may be withdrawn at one inch from the further end of the leaves. Now take 
up one of the sections of paper, and, after placing it even with the end-paper, sew in 
the same manner — inserting the needle immediately ever its last exit, without cutting the 
thread — as described for the outside leaves, omitting, however, the circling of the slqis, 
though before reinserting the needle at each of these it should be passed around the 
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underlying thread. When brought out at the near end of the section, the thread should 
be fastened securely to the projecting end immediately over which the needle should 
appear. The remaining sections are then sewn on similarly to the first, with the excep- 
tion of the twisting of the outlying thread at the slips. The thread, however, when 
brought out at the end of each section, must always be fastened to the loop connecting 
the two divisions immediately beneath. In sewing on the remaining end-paper, the 
operation of circling the slip must be again performed, combined with the twisting of 
the thread. I should mention, also, that each section must be well pressed down whilst 
being sewn ; and that the thread, too, be pulled as tight as it is possible to do, without 
throwing the book out of shape. 

The book, after sewing, must be beaten at the back and head on a level table 
until perfectly straight at both places, when it will be ready to receive a coat of hot 
glue, which must be well brushed into all crevices between the sections, any neglected 
portion causing an ugly gap to ap|>ear, when the book is opened, on its completion. In 
mentioning glue, may I remind you that no more should be melted than is likely 
to Ire required at the time, as its power of adhesion greatly deteriorates with each 
reheating. 

After the “ gluing-up,” and whilst the back is getting dry, you may prepare for, 
perhaps, the most trying operation to a beginner (if unable to secure a machine) — I 
mean the cutting. I must admit, however, that the greater portion of trouble occasioned 
in the practice of this is caused by the use of a blunt plough knife. Be advised, then, 
and do not allow the knife to enter the plough untd you are satisfied that the metal 
holds as keen an edge as it will take, when you may be assured that fully half the 
difficulty found in cutting will be removed. 

When the glued back of the book is nicely set, you may mark on one of the out- 
side leaves the amount necessary to be taken off, denoting the same distance also on 
one of the cutting boards, measuring from the broadest edge. This edge must then be 
placed even with the fore-edge of the volume on the unmarked side. Another board 
must then have its same edge placed to the marks on the book, which, with its embrac- 
ing boards, must now be placed in the press, the edge of the unmarked board and the 
marks on the other being even with the top of the press, and the latter board being on 
the grooved side. Screw up as tightly as possible, then set the plough with the point of 
the knife just touching the protruding paper, the opposite side of the instrument being 
deposited in the groove formed on the press for its reception. Now draw the plough 
steadily backwards and forwards along the press, taking hold of the ends of the screw 
for the purpose. This screw, at each stroke of the plough, should be very slightly 
turned, in order that the knife may make a deeper cut ; too much turn, however, should 
not be given, or the resulting edge may perhaps furnish you with one explanation, at any 
rate, of the identity of names claimed by two seemingly utterly remote instruments, viz., the 
agricultural and the bookbinder’s plough. 

The fore-edge being cut, must be furnished with a covering of some kind as a pro- 
tection from, or rather, perhaps, a concealer of, dust The simplest method of doing 
this is to sprinkle on it a rc.l or blue dye in fine showers, from a brush furnished with 
stiff bristles, which, being knocked against a slick or ruler, give forth the contained colour. 
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©ur Competition. 

As the response to our last competition for apprentices only, his been so small, we have 
decided to allow it to remain open for another month. The competition is for a half-bound 
morocco took, sewn flexible, and the conditions will be as on former occasions, viz. : — 

Competitors must send in their work to the Editor, The Bookbinder, 2, Gresham Press Buildings 
Little Bridge Street, E.C., on or before the 2o h of June, accompanied by a letter from employers, guaran- 
teeing that the work was done in their shop, and by the persons sending in their names as competitors. 

Employers must also state the num!>er of years the apprentices have been with them. 

Competitors must p*y cost of carriage to and fro. 

'rhe Book may lie forwarded by one and finished by another ; but both names must l>e given. 

Three leading London binders will adjudge upon the work sent in, and a sum of lor. will be awarded the 
most creditable specimen. A free copy of The Bookbinder for twelve months will be sent to those who 
are highly commended. 

The names of all competitors, with their addresses, will be published in The Bookbinder in order of 
merit. 

As every effort will l#c made to return the books sent in as early os possible, competitors might make use 
of work executed for customers with the sanction of the tatter. 

A small book, welt forwarded and neatly lettered, and finished in the clas* of work that will most please the judges. 



flDoticrn leather Bintnitfl. 

In spite of the allegation that bookbinders to-day are mere copyists of their predecessors in 
the craft, we frequently espy distinct innovations upon all the accepted forms of took cover 
decoration. It may, |>crhaps, be described as an outcome of the present aesthetic fever that 
rules society, and is, we fear, rather a straining at something pretty and effective rather than 
a variation of the accepted rules of design and decoration. The illustration on page 170 is 
a rough sketch of a cover recently seen at a leading leather binder’s in I-ondon. The cover, 
of rich brown crushed levant, bearing this design in fme gold outline, was decidedly a 
pleasing production, and one that would have been in full accord with modem drawing-room 
adornment. But whether it can be described as true art, or whether modem household 
decoration can be accepted as true art, is quite another question, and one that wc do not 
care here to discuss. 
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fIMnutee of 

There arc fifteen or sixteen papers published in 
Germany in the interest ol bookbinders. 

Amongst ihe well-known French binders who 
are authors of works dealing with their trade are 
MM. Leon Gruel, M. Bosquet, Marius Michel, and 
V. Vynauts. 

A NEW PAPER in the interest of the bookbinding 
trade has been issued in Paris under the editorship of | 
M. C. Gucdon. The name of the paper is Revue Je 
la Rthurt /-ran fat st, and all branches of the trade, 
art binding and plain binding, will find its interests 
carefully looked after. In the first number we find 
the following reference to ourselves : — “ En Angle- 
terre, une revue (the Bookbindbr) cxistc depuis 
4 anx et oblient le plus grand succcs.” We wish our 
young contemporary a long life. 

ABOUT 1469-70 alphabetical tables of the first 
words of each chapter were introduced as a guide to 
the hinder. The name of the inventor of signatures 
is not known. They were introduced by Caxton 
into England in 148a 

G. Bell Sc Sons, London, have in the press two 
volumes which are certain to interest the majority of 
our readers. We refer to ‘ Bookbinding/ by J. 
Zaehnsdorf, and ‘ Printing,’ by C. T. Jacobt, manager 
of the Ckisivick Press. Both volumes belong to 
Messrs. Bell’s series of * Technological Handbooks.' 

The Bibliotheque Nationals at Paris contains a 
department of printed books with over 20 miles of j 
shelves and 2,200,000 books, the greater part of 
which are rare and valuable ; a department of manu- 
scripts with 100,000 volumes ; a reading-room con- 
taining 20,000 volumes ; a print department with 
more lhan 2,000,000 examples preserved in 15,000 
volumes and 4,030 portfolios. These are a few of 
iLs treasures ; there are numerous others. In 1867 
the number of readers was 34,472 ; in 1887, 58,961. 

‘Trait* Thkorique et Pratique dr l’Art 
du Relikur,’ par Em. Bosquet.— N o more piac- 
tical treatise on the subject of our craft than the above 
has been issued for some time. M. Bosquet, who is 
a practical binder, gives in his book a thorough 
course of instruction, examining and explaining every 
detail of the art, and to the workman or amateur who 
desires to improve their knowledge of the trade we 
can heartily recommend the work. Amongst other 
things, M. Bosquet deals with the washing and 
repairing of books, the paring of leather, and other 
details that ate seldom found in books of this class. 
The treatise is prefaced with an account of book- 
binding, a short history, which is of considerable 
interest, but adds nothing to what is already known 
on the subject. The text has been enriched with 
seventeen excellent explanatory woodcuts, aud sixteen 
full-page illustrations are given of various bindings, | 
from the earliest periods down to the iSth century. | 
The volume is an octavo, and is published by liaudry, 
of Paris, 



tbc flDontb. 

A BOOKBINDER'S promise is never “binding.” 

Law-books should be bound in shark’s skin. 

Removal of Business Premises. — Next month 
the business of Mr. J. Zaehnsdorf, 14, York Street, 
Covent Garden, and 1 3, Catherine Street, Strand, 
will be removed to Cambridge Circus, Shaftesbury 
Avenue. The business has been carried on at its 
present addresses for h »lf a century, but the head of 
the firm says : “ In the new building my works and 
show-room will be under one roof, not as at present 
separate, and I shall thus have a better opportunity of 
meeting my customers.” Extensive premises have 
been erected in Shaftesbury Avenue to meet the 
increasing necessities of this house, and wc hope to 
refer to the change more fully in a future number. 

Pension Supplement Annual Meeting,— 
The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the subscribers to 
the Pension Supplement was held at the Crown 
Tavern, Clerkenwcll Green, on Monday, May 19th, 
Mr. R. C. Martin in the chair. 

The Chairman opened the proceedings by singing 
“ Happy be thy Dreams” ; Mr. W. Beresford fol- 
lowed with “John Brown”; Mr. W. H. Edmunds 
sang “Killaloo” ; Mr. J. Gibbs, “A Nice Old 
Maid ” ; Mr. C. P. Austing, “ The last Watch ” ; 
Mr. Chipperfield, “Cabby Knows his Fare”; Mr. 
Jenkins played an operatic selection on the violin; 
Mrs. Roberts sang “ Scenes that are Brightest.” 

The Chairman then called on the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. C. Dent, for the Annual Report. As Stewards 
of die Trades’ Bounty they reported the receipts as 
/74 7 /. 3 d. and the unpaid subscriptions as 
/'3 17/. 6 d. The donations were thankfully acknow- 
ledged, as also the subscriptions from the country. 
The five Supplement Pensions are to Eliza Farmery, 
5*. ; Rhoda Louisa Hunt, 4s. ; Harriet Davies, 3/. ; 

; Mary Moody, 2s. bJ. ; and to Stephen Rutherford, 
2 s . — each weekly fur fifty-two weeks. The gratuities 
followed. The Committee regretted that out of 
2847 entries 155 remain unpaid. This is an increasing 
and long-prevailing eviL In thirty- five years the 
amount of unpaid subscriptions exceeds the sum of 
/loo. This year alone at Mr. Ram age's shop thirteen 
names were entered, but all remain unpaid ; at 
Messrs. Webb Sc Mather’s twenty-four entries, all 
unpaid ; at Mr. Peck’s thirty eight entries, all unpaid. 
At the last shop the collector returned the subscrip- 
tions to the ladies and gentlemen subscribing under 
the strange mi- apprehension that tile time for paying 
it in had passed by. The Committee hoped tliat the 
trade would take this into their serious consideration 
with a view to the remedy of the difficulty. 

Mr. W. E. Goddard then recommenced the musi- 
cal part of the programme, and wc eventually retired 
fairly well pleased with the representative gathering, 
and the interest taken in the Committee’s work, not 
only by members of the trade, but by the substantial 
evidence of the atleudance of wives and daughters of 
the craftsmen. 
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WOULD you like to know of a binder whose 
forwjrding is careful and workmanlike, whose finish* 
mg is graceful, whose charges are moderate, and who 
is at wap “on time " ? Would you ? No doubt. So 
should L Cr&iat JudatUS — “ BoOKMART.” 

Fatal Boxing between Boy 3 .— The death of 
Thomas S. Kayner, aged 12, the son of a vellum 
binder, living at 5, Kent Street, Haggerston, formed 
the subject of an inquiry held by Mr. Langham, at 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

“The most ancient bindings remaining to us are 
of terra-cotta, of which specimens may he seen in the 
British Museum, amongst the Assyrian collection. 
These served as covers to slender books, which have 
the shape of small octavo, and which evidently served 
as note-books or pocket-books. Through the places 
where the binding has been damaged or broken, we 
can still see pages underneath writicn also on pages of 
terra-cotta.”— Librj. 

The Bookbinders’ Cooperative Society, 
Limited. — In presenting the fifth annual report and 
balance-sheet, the committee of this society arc glad 
to call attention to the profit of ^17 izr. that has 
bees realised in the past year (18S9). The trade of 
the society has grown from, .£5 19 in 18S7, and ^572 
in 18SS, to >£666 in 1889. The committee recom- 
mend that this year's profit be devoted to the 
reduction of the deficiency of past years. 

A SERIOUS fire broke out at No. 26, Garrick Hill, 
jointly occupied by Messrs. T Manure & Co., 
vellum binders, Messrs. R. Agcr & Co., printers, 
and Mr. F. Bartlett, wholesale stationer. Although 
the flic brigade authorities were soon informed of 
the outbreak, when they arrived the whole building 
of five doors, about 50 feet by 40 feet in dimensions, 
was well alight. Without any delay two powerful 
hydrants were quickly brought into ojwrration. and 
the flames were prevented from spreading, but not 
l>cfore the premise, had been considerably damaged 
by fire and the roof destroyed. 

The Strike at Messrs. EcLrroN’s.--Thc strike 
at Messrs. Egleton's bookbinders, Ludgate Hill, has 
resulted in the firm conceding the men's demands 
and taking lack the strikers with two exceptions. 
The version of the affair as given by the firm is that 
sixteen of their men joined the Union Itefore last 
Christmas without informing them of the fact. When 
asked why they had taken such a step, they said it 
was in order to obtain an increase of wages. It was 
then (on February 25th), Messrs. Kgleton state, 
that they had the notice posted up in their premises, 
in which they agreed to pay 32*. a week to those 
who had asked for the increase and had joined the 
society. The men expressed themstlves satisfied with 
the terms, but Messrs. Kgleton wished them to put 
the agreement before the society. The society, how- 
ever, did not accept it, and as Messrs. Kgleton could 
not get from the men a statement in writing that they 
were satisfied with the term*, they felt they must 
replace them by others who would agree to them, 



and accordingly gave them a week's notice. Up till 
that time the members of the firm state that the 
men's wages had ranged from 2$s. to jzr., and not 
from 24-f. to 2*/., as represented by the men. Many 
of them had at least 30*., and the average wage was 
29 1. They admitted that they did not employ all 
; men, but contended that they had a fair proportion 
of competent labour. Asked whether they objected 
to their men belonging to the society, they said they 
did at first, hut afterwards withdrew their objection. 
They added that at first sixteen of the men were 
opposed to them and joined the society, but there 
were only twelve now ; four of the number had t>een 
replaced. Messrs. Kgleton said, in conclusion, that 
they did not call upon their men to sign an agreement 
not to strike. They only wished for the acceptance 
j of the term offered in the notice already published, 
and to have the matter settler! before the busy time 
came round. As busine s was now somewhat quiet 
in the trade they did not feel the inconvenience of 
the loss of their labour so much as might have been 
expected. 

Mr. J. C. Dunn, one of the strikers, contended 
that errors appeared in Messrs. Eglcton’s statement as 
above, the chief of which was that twenty -two men 
ins’t-ad of sixteen had joined the Bookbinder’s 
Society. As to the point that Messrs. Kgleton “did 
not call upon their men to s<gn an agreement not to 
strike.” Mr. Dunn says that the men were asked 
verbally to sign such a document, that that docu- 
1 ment was not producer!, and that a week’s notice 
was given because of the men's refusal to sign it. 

Goat Skins used in making morocco leather are 
tanned in sumach and dyed in the ordinary way, 
having been previously immersed in a solution of 
sulphuric acid. The grain or stamping on it is done 
by ei her hand or machinery, similar to that for the 
purpose of dicing or graining. Very fine small skins 
for gloves arc often prepared by an immersion in a 
solution of alum and salt, instead of turning, flour 
and yolk of eggs being afterwards applied to soften 
| and whiten. Buff leather was first made from the 
| skin of an animal called buffe, or urns, which was 
| then common in western Europe. Th.s leather, when 
j new, was always of a tawny yellow, and the skins 
, gave name to the colour. Russian leather is tanned 
in an infusion of willow or birch bark, anil derives its 
peculiar and long-enduring odour from the birch oil 
wiih which it is dieted. The preparation of Levant 
leather is peculiar and laborious. Jt is first “ struck 
out ” in warm water on a mahogany table, 44 blacked ” 
with logwood and iron liquor, then polished by 
revolving rollers, and “ grained ” up by the workman 
with a “ corking board ” on a table. The grain is 
set into the leather on a hot stove, and after this it is 
oiled with cod-oiL In finishing, japanned leather is 
worked by the hand alone, as no machine has yet 
been discovered to do the work. The mixture con- 
sists simply of linseed oil and Prussian blue, the last 
coal being of linseed oil and lampblack, put evenly 
over the surface as it lies sjiread out on a table. A 
mixture of ox-blood and acetate of iron is now often 
I used in the blacking of skins. — “Bookmart." 
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East MaRYLEBONE Free Library.—' The Duke 
of Fife, K.T., opened the East Marylcbonc Free 
Library, which has been established under the 
auspices of the Marylcbonc Free Public Library 
Association, of which his grace is president. The 
new library, which is situate in Mortimer Street, W., 
consists of two commodious reading-rooms, which arc 
being handsomely furnished. Including a donation 
of £500 from Lady Howard de Walden, about 
£1100 has been contributed by residents of the 
borough towards the expenses, and the local com- 
mittee now require only between £700 and £800 to 
carry on the institution for the next three years. 
Among those who took part in the opening cere- 
mony were the Rev. Canon Barker, Mr. Edward 
Boulnois, M.P., Mr. Seagcr Hunt, M.P., Mr. Frank 
Debenham, the Rev. Ernest Nolan, and Mr. Charles 
Fricher (chairman of the committee). An address 
of welcome was read by Mr. C. Fricher, on lwhalf 
of the local committee. 

London Institution. — The annual meeting of 
the proprietors was held in the theatre of the institu- 
tion, Finsbury Circus. The president, Mr. I lucks 
Gibbs, was in the chair. The hon. secretary, the 
Rev. W. Rogers, M.A., read the report, from which 
it appeared that the principal pdint of interest during 
the past year had been the steady growth of subscribers, 
who, numbering 41 7 at the end of 1886, had increased 
to 551 in 1889, showing an increase of income during 
the same period of from £913 to £1,222. The board 
had considered it advisable to raise the rates of sub- 
set iption for new subscribers from £2 1 &. 6 *i. and 
£2 2s. , to £3 3 1. and £2 12 s. 6 </., for the two classes 
of annual subscribers respectively. The circulating 
library showed a large inctease in the numlier of 
volumes issued, the circulation having been 78,374 in 
the year 1886, and 90,778 in 1889. 

TllE Charity Commissioners have issued a report 
showing that the provision for library purposes in the 
City of i-ondon, under the City Charity Scheme con- 
sists of ,£80,000 for initial expenditure in Bish-psgate 
and Cripplcgatc, representing an income of about 
,£2,400, and the annual contribution of such a sum to 
the Bishopsgatc foundation to make up its mutual 
revenue for library purposes to £2,oco. This, it is 
thought, in combination with the revenues of these 
two parishes would provide library facilities for a 
population resident or employed within the City 
probably exceeding 250,000, to which number the 
pariah of St. Luke, participating in the benefit, would 
add a population of not less than 46,00a 

A Wesleyan Library.— For a century and 
a half the Nonconformist clergy of London have 
found a valuable aid to culture in Dr. Williams’s 
libraiy. Some years ago the Wesleyan* acquired a 
library of their own, and for its reception a new 
building is opened close to Wesley’s chapel in the 
City Road, and on a site contiguous to the Con- 
nexional Bookroom. The building has a frontage on 
two sides of sixty-six fert and fiity-six feet. The 



I basement and the ground-floor are occupied by the pub- 
lishing department. On the first-floor is a room about 
fifty-two feet square, with a height of sixteen feet six 
inches, which contains the library. This hall has 
some architectural pretensions, being lumished with 
j stained-glass lunettes. 

Students of modern religious history may re- 
member that the new Tolerating Act of 1812, from 
which the Nonconformist bodies derived much benefit, 
was largely — if not mainly — due to the exertions of 
Mr. Allan, a Wesleyan solicitor. His son Mr. T. R. 
Allan, who adopted the same profession, was an ardent 
b«x>k-lovcr, and at bis death his library passed into 
the possession of the Wesleyan Connexion. To his 
collection of 12,300 volumes, not to speak of about 
25,000 dissertations, mostly theological, there have 
been added in the last year or two some 1,227 
volumes out of the library of Dr. Rulr, and 656 
volumes from that of the late Rev. W. M. Hunting, 
the father ol the present editor of the The Con- 
temporary Review. Some 500 bocks have been 
acquired from other sources, so that the effective 
strength of the Allan Library is at present 14,737 
volumes. 

Bethnal Green Free Library.— The annual 
meeting of this popular institution was held in the 
Memorial Hall, Bethnal Green. In the unavoidable 
absence of the treasurer, Mr. F. A. Bevan, the chair 
w»s occupied by Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Bart., who 
was supported by the Rev. Dr. Tyler (hon. secretary), 
Mr. Deputy Bedford, Mr. T. J. Reeves, Mr. G. F. 
Hilckrn (secretary and librarian), Mr. Bouch (chair- 
man of committee), &c. Mr. J. Atkinson read letters 
expressing regret at being absent from Lord Rosebery, 
Lord Churchill, Professor J. II. Gladstone, Ph.D., 
Earl Cairns, and others. The Rev. Dr. Tyler read 
the report of the committee, whu were able to an- 
nounce a larger amount of monetary contributions 
and of books than had been recorded in any year 
since the foundation of the library. The receipts 
were ,£2,290, and the expenditure had been £2,236. 
The Chairman, in the course of his address, made an 
announcement which elicited enthusiastic cheering, 
that a friend of the institution, Mr. J. Passmore 
Edwards, hail promised to give £20,000 to build a 
new libraiy. The thanks of the assembly were voted 
to the donor for his munificence. After the distribu- 
tion ol prizes to the students, Mr. Deputy Bedford 
moved : “That this meeting approves iff the holding 
of the festival dinner under the chairmanship of 
H.K.H. the Duke of Cambridge, by which its funds 
have been enriched, and recommends the appeal of 
the committee for the means of providing larger 
accommodation imperatively demanded." In the 
course of a few remarks on the advantages of free 
libraries to young men of the present day, the speaker 
said he had once written a book, and had sent a 
copy to their library. What was his surprise to see 
I how his work was appreciated when it was shown to 
| him well thumbed and the edges well worn. Their 
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library, which is situated in Mortimer Street, close to 
Kegent Circus. The library Association was , 
represented by Mean. Briscoe, Burgoyne, Caddie, 1 
Mac A lister and Mason. The room, which is well j 
ad iptcd for the purpose, was crowded to excess, and | 
a large crowd, unable to view the ceremony of open- 
ing, visited the room after the meeting had broken 
up. The new library has been established by the 
Maryleb me Free Public Library Association (of 
which the Duke of Fife is president) on the same 
lines as the Liason Grove Library, which, during its 
nine months* existence, has been such a signaWucces*. 
Although relying for support entirely upon public 
subscriptions, the library will be conducted exactly 
as if it were rate-supported, and the association has 
good reason to hope that the new venture will be as 
popular as the first, and that these two libraries will 
effectively demonstrate the need* of free public 
libraries in this extensive London borough. The 
library at present contains upwards of 2,000 volumes ; 
the reading-room is well supplied with current litera- 
ture, and a poi lion of the room is screened off for the 
use of ladies. 

ST. Kilim.— I n connection with the marriage of 
the “Queen of St. Hilda," on the 28th May, Messrs. 
G. Phillips and Son have sent a large map of the 
British Lies for the School at St. Hilda, together 
with four wall maps. In order to reduce the mono- 
tuny of the St. Kudus, over 300 volumes will also 
be taken out to form a free library. 



Manchester. — Dr. Morehouse, Huddersfield, 
has offered for acceptance to the Committee of the 
Home Missionary (Unitarian) College, Manchester, 
his collection of books dealing wiih Puritanism, a 
valuable library, gathered during a long life. 

Andover. — The vicar of Andover has opened a 
small free lending library in his parish, consisting 
mainly, though not entirely, of books dealing with 
the subject of temperance. 

Ashford, Kent.— The question of a free library 
for Ashford, which is the centre of the South Eastern 
Railway Works, is under consideration in that town. 

Bukbury, Cheshire.— M r. Brocklchank has 
presented to the parish of Bunbury a large and valu- 
able library of standard works, which will be arranger! 
in the ante-room of the new public hall. 

Cardiff. — A new lending library, called the 
Cathay* Branch, has been opened. 

Coventry. — A new wing to the free library, 
which is intended for the reference library, is nearly 
completed. Alderman Gulson, the donor, has ex- 
pressed his aversion to any ceremonial opening of the 
extension. 

EDINBURGH.— The Free Library Committee have 
applied to the City Council for the sum of ,65,700 
for the year ending 15th May, 1891, being equal to a 
rate of three farthing* in the pound. The 4th June 
| has been fixed as the opening day of the free library. 



Corrcsponbcnce. 



H. W. (Liverpool) asks for our intentions with 
regard to prize competitions in the future.— We 
intended to inaugurate in our next issue a scries of 
popular competitions, but we shall first endeavour to 
obtain a list of likely entries before announcing the 
competition. Competition in one way and another 
will be a great feature of our future work. 

G Lord (Glasgow).— I. Illustration in its relation 
to book- making will form an important part of our 



new effort. 2. 'Hie cloth-binding ftature will lie 
maintained. 

E. Emery (Manchester) asks if he may contribute 
trade items ?— As wc have said before, all ihe help 
wc can possibly obtain will be gla ily welcomed, 
especially in the matter of items of news. 

Several other communications are held over till 
our next issue. 
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pHEDER 



ICR UbhfnER, KSKs 



MANUFACTURER OF 



tXsX Bookbinding Machinery and Materials. 



Standard Works: XSr. «~*s*sxsxs*s*s>l_9 

CROSS ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 



ILLUSTRATED LIST OF PRICES SENT FREE. 



WM. ARMITAGE, 

0olO, Stiver, Jmttation (3ol&, 

Blumtntum leaf tn all sOca. 

BRONZE POWDERS IN ALL COLOURS. 

240 Old-st., LONDON, E.C. 



j. mARKS & co.,v&- 

Bookbinders’ Block 

•xSX and Tool Cutters. 
7 St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C. 




- 06 - F- KNIGHT, - 38 - 

Bookbinders' Block Cutter, 

iP Photo-Zinco Engraver, 

IO BOUT COURT. FUEET-ST,. E.C. 



MADDIN fir SELMAN, 



ENGRAVERS. 



Bookbinders’ Tool Cutters & Designers, 

BEVEL LETTERS, Ac. 

41 SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C. 



ttHLSON, UJflLtKER & Co., esT " L 2 ' a SMEO 

T "' Sheepscar Leather Works, Leeds. 



Ten Prize medals 
Received. 



LONDON WAREHOUSE: 4 LUDGATE CIRCUS BUILDINGS. 

BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER OF ALL KINDS. X5S. 

GLUE of various qualities ; also POWDERED GLUE, in Cwt. Bags, or i-Ib. and S>lb. Packets. 

PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 



the bookbinder. 

Back Numbers Wanted 
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Raithby, Lawrence & Co., Ltd., 

•xFX PRINTERS & PUBLISHERS. Kon» 

PINE JOB & BOOK PRINTERS 



TO THE TRADE. 



ENLARGED PREMISES. + NEW MACHINERY AND PLANT. 

THE FINEST SELECTION OF MODERN TYPE, 

BORDERS & ORNAMENTS IN THE KINGDOM. 



LEICESTER: De Montfort Press, Queen-st. 

LONDON : 2 Gresham Press Buildings, Little Bridge-st., E.C. 



* The British Printer : 

A Journal of the Graphic Arts. Organ of the British Typographia. 

Conducted by Robert Hilton 



Portraits and Biographical Notices of Eminent Printers. 

Fine Job Specimen Supplements in Colours and Monochromb. 
Fine Art Pictures in Photo and other Tints. 



Beautifully Printed and 

Profusely Illustrated. 



Valuable Technical Papers and Trade Wrinkles. 

All about the Technical Education Movement. 



Plenty op Designs for Printers to Copy. 



Every other Month, 4/- per annum. Specimen Copy yd. 



AGENTS IN ALL TOWNS. 



RAITHBY. LAWRENCE & Co.. Limited. KSn. 



LEICESTER : De Montfort Press, Queen Street. 

LONDON : 2 Gresham Press Buildings, Little Bridge Street, E.C. 
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Technical H in ts and Trade “CUninkles " will be carefully noted, and f4otes on 
Practiee will find a place. 

The Illustrations of flrt Bindings which have been so prominent and so highly 
appreciated a feature of previous volumes will be continued, the valued assistance of 
prominent collectors and binders having been freely promised in this direction. 
The Bibliography of the Craft will be carefully studied for items of usefulness and 
interest, and the popular writers on art decoration as applied to books, who have 
previously contributed to the pages of The Bookbinder, will continue their valuable 
se trices. 

| The Charitable and other Institutions connected with the craft will be dealt with in a 
kindly spirit, and their benefits and advantages explained and made more widely known. 
Correspondenee on all matters affecting the craft is cordially invited from workers of 
every grade, also of items of news relating to their educational, technical, or physio- 
logical welfare. 

In fact, every endeavour will be made to render The Bookbinder in the future, even more 
than it has been in the past, the popular representative organ of the craft. 

With the commencement of the new' volume The Bookbinder will be given an 
entire new dress of Messrs. Miller ft Richard's old-style type, the “ make-up ” will be 
improved, the style of the advertisements remodelled, and a more tasteful and appropriate 
tone given to the work throughout. 

The whole of these new features will not of course appear in our initial number, 
as time will be needed for their due development and preparation, but “progress" will be 
our motto. 

The subscription to The Bookbinder will remain at 5s. per annum, but arrangements 
will be made for single copies to be purchased, each month as issued, from our agents 
everywhere. 

Business communications should be addressed to Raithby, Lawrence & Co., Limited, 
De Montfort Press, Queen-street, Leicester, and Editorial communications to Mr. Robert 
Hilton, 2 Gresham Press Buildings, Little Bridge-street, London, E.C. 



Special to the I^en aijd Womeq Woi^g of tlje Trade. 

We are now publishing each month in The Bookbinder a Series of Short Notes 
entitled “Workshop Whisperings,” which deal with the General News of the Trade, 
whether of a Social, Economic, or Trades Union character. They are written by " WiU- 
o'-the- Wisp. " who is a worker at the craft, and w'ho will endeavour to put the worker's 
interests and life, sad or merry, in such form as will commend itself to the Trade at large. 

To this end your assistance is invited by subscribing and contributing any useful item 
of information to WILL-O'-THE-WISP. 



c-XdX lLawreqce § (To., Iunjifed, ^ 

LEICESTER : DC MONTFORT PRCSS, QUEEN STREET. 
LONDON : 2 GRESHAM PRESS BUILDINGS, 

Little bridge street, e.c. 
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THE BRITISH BOOKMAKER, 

With which is incorporated THE BOOKBINDER. 

^ An Illustrated Journal of the Bookmaking Crafts. 

— 

TERMS FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 

(PER month). 

Page £4 o o Quarter- Page £' 10 0 

gb £2 10 o Eighth-Page £0 18 o 

Sixteenth- Page £0 10s. 

LAWRENCE & Co., Limited, XcX. 

EICESTER : De Montfort Press, Queen Street. 

'NOON : 2 Gresham Press Buildings, Little Bridge Street, E.C. ! 



KAfDPE & CO., 



ENGINEERS KcX. 

~<5X & PATENTEES. 



“ Zbc little Ikautt " automatic 
TOtrc-Sntcfctmj ftacbfnc. 

No, a, C Sire — For itcam or treadle. 



+ + + SPECIALITI ES. + -*■ + 



“ lioefe ” 361 ocbtnq & ^nfctmi press. 

No. 4. -Forhand^ower. 



The New "Tint-Block Process." 

The " Link Beauty " Automatic Wire-Stitching Machine, 
working from the Reel and making its own Staple*. 

The Automatic Card Printing Machine. 

"The Rock” Gold Blocking and Inking Press. 
Guillotine Cutting Machine*. Lever Cutting Machine*. 
MDtboctrd Cutters. Paper Rag Cutting Machine*. 
Rotary Millboard Cutting Machine*. Steam Blocking Presses. 
Rotary Card Cutting Machine*. Racking Machine*. 
Rolling Machine* for Bookbinder* and Paper G larer*. 
Calendering Machine* for Glaring Paper without Zinc Plate*. 
Back Rounding Machine*. Rotary Scoring Machine*. 
Rotary' Cutting and Scoring Machine*. 

Iron Standing Proa***. Hydraulic Pmnen. 
l.itho. Pre**c*. Copper-I*latc Prcwc*. 

Comer Rounding Machine*, with Self-Clamp motion. 

Ink Mills with Porphyry Roller*. 

Self-acting Gumming Machines working from the Reef. 
Self-acting Colouring Machine*, w orking from the ReeL 
Square Cutting Machine*, to cut sheet* from the Reel. 
Etc., etc. 

►>+<-* 



Best in the market— Breakage impos- 
sible Simplicity itself. 

Used by all the largest Tr ie Firms. 



This Machine embodies all the latest 
improvement*. It will stitch from a 
single sheet up to Aj-in thick, sooo to 
5000 stitches can be made per hour. 



Prices and further particulars on application to 



KAMPE & Co., 78 High Holborn, London, W.C. 



Pri “ 7 ; 6 ' THE BOOKBINDER, Vol. II. 

'T' In Cloth, Bevelled Boards, may now be obtained of Jie Publishers. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co., Limited, KcS. 

LEICESTER : De Montfort Press, Queen Street. 

LONDON : 2 Grf.sham Press Buildings, Little Bridge Street, E.C. | 
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